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CHAPTER  I. 
THE   UNDER-WORLD. 

AT  a  quarter  hour  short  of  noon  Alan 
Brandon  left  the  change  house  of  the  Golden 
Kangaroo  Mine,  and,  in  company  with  a  crowd  of 
miners,  mullockers  and  truckers  (arrayed  like  him- 
self in  flannels,  dungarees  and  bluchers)  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  time-keeper's  window.  There  he  re- 
ceived his  allowance  of  "grease"  and  trudged  over 
to  the  shaft  head,  passing  on  his  way  the  shift  men 
who  had  just  come  up.  At  the  shaft  head  a  group 
of  loiterers  talked  noisily.  The  men  for  the  lower 
levels  had  gone  down,  and  these  were  awaiting  their 
turn.  The  shift  boss  detached  himself  from  the 
group.  "Only  half  a  shift  to-day  for  the  six 
hundred  level,  my  lads,"  he  announced,  "but 
you'll  all  be  paid  full  time." 

The  miners  who  had  followed  Alan  raised  an 
approving  cheer.  The  shift  boss  hurried  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  candle  house.  Alan  glanced  en- 
quiringly at  the  loungers.  "What's  the  game?" 
he  asked. 

"Inspection  by  the  Chairman  of  Directors,"  one 
of  them  replied. 

"Xine   hundred!"   yelled   the   brace   man     sud- 
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denly.  The  men  for  that  level  trooped  into  the 
cage.  A  bell  rang,  and  the  cage  vanished. 

Alan  stared  at  the  quivering,  gleaming  cable, 
lost  in  thought.  Why  should  there  be  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  level  which,  according  to  all  report  was 
about  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  fault 
at  the  end  of  the  workings?  Had  the  Directors 
lost  faith  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Starke  ?  And 
would  the  inspection  reveal  the  error  in  survey 
which  he,  Alan  Brandon,  had  detected?  He 
remembered  having  pointed  out  the  error  to  Mr. 
Starke,  and  the  manager's  angry  acceptance  of  the 
information. 

The  brace-man's  shout,  "Six  hundred!"  re- 
called him  from  his  dreaming.  The  bars  were  let 
down,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  cramped  in  the 
dripping  cage  with  a  dozen  others.  The  plat  man 
rang  up  the  engine  house  and  in  immediate 
response  the  cage  abruptly  sank.  Alan  had  be- 
come inured  to  the  sensation  long  ago,  but  he 
alwaj's  found  a  fresh  interest  in  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  journey  into  Erebus.  The  cage 
bumped  and  jolted  on  the  runners  fearsoinely. 
The  sounds  of  life  and  work  were  not.  The  world 
seemed  utterly  cut  off.  Presently  the  cage  slackened 
speed  and  halted.  The  side  bars  were  raised,  and 
the  men  trooped  out  to  stand  on  solid  ground  again, 
six  hundred  feet  below  the  sunlit  surface  of  the 
globe. 

Alan  passed  out  with  the  rest.  The  familiar 
odour  of  dank  earth  saluted  his  nostrils.  The 
men  began  to  banter  each  other  as  they  separated 
to  their  several  jobs  in  twos  and  threes.  Alan 
stepped  into  the  drive  and  strode  along  the  truck 
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rails,  musing  silently.  He  was  not  popular  among 
his  fellow  workers  because  of  that  brooding  habit 
of  his.  But  some  of  them  liked  him  in  spite  of  it. 
One  such  was  his  mate,  Tarn  O'Neil,  with  whose 
mother  he  "boarded"  at  the  Tinker's  Gap.  Tarn 
was  as  garrulous  as  Alan  was  reticent.  He  always 
found  a  good  listener  in  Alan,  and  Tarn  loved 
nothing  better  than  his  own  voice.  He  was  very 
young  for  a  miner,  barely  eighteen,  but  he  had 
been  reared  from  his  cradle  "underground,"  and 
was  as  strong  as  a  bullock.  He  tramped 
behind  Alan,  loudly  chaffing  with  the  others, 
and  gibing  at  each  section  as  the  men  vanished 
into  the  drives  branching  from  the  main.  The 
reverberating  rumbling  of  voice  and  laughter 
gradually  died  away.  Alan  and  Tarn  worked  on 
the  farthest  branch  drive. 

It  was  timbered  with  great  ten  by  ten  inch 
baulks  of  Oregon.  Tarn  followed  his  mate,  grumb- 
ling fractiously.  If  this  level  was  going  to  be 
abandoned,  why  should  they  waste  their  time  in  it  ? 
Everyone  knew  that  there  was  not  a  colour  in  any 
of  the  truckloads  sent  up  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  shifts.  And,  anyway,  it  was  a  dog's  life  to 
work  in  a  stope  so  badly  timbered.  A  man  might 
be  crushed  to  death  any  minute.  These  and  a 
score  of  cognate  complaints  did  Tarn  pour  forth. 
Alan  answered  not  a  syllable.  Soon  he  paused  and 
raised  some  planks,  revealing  a  black  hole,  a  sheer 
descent  into  Avernus.  Silently  he  lowered  himself 
into  the  cavity  and  step  by  step  downwards  on  a 
quaking  ladder  he  proceeded.  Three  flights  of 
ladders  and  the  descent  ceased.  Crawling  between 
several  great  blocks  of  Oregon  Alan  slipped  at 
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length  into  his  stope,  and  stood  erect.  The  atmos- 
phere was  hot  and  heavy.  The  air  reeked  clammi- 
ness, and  a  curious  foetour  made  it  still  more 
disagreeable.  Stepping  over  a  couple  of  plank- 
covered  chutes  leading  to  still  fouler  depths  below, 
Alan  crossed  a  heap  of  stone,  and  leisurely  sur- 
veyed the  empty  "sets"  which  it  was  his  task  to 
"mullock  in."  The  stope  was  timbered  with 
thick  driving  laths  bent  bow-like  by  the  pressure  of 
the  "ground"  behind.  Many  of  the  laths  were 
bolstered  stoutly  with  heavier  baulks.  Some  were 
cracked;  all  looked  perilously  overstrained.  With 
a  sigh  of  resignation  Alan  took  up  his  shovel  and 
began  to  ply  it  with  the  monotonous  method  of  the 
expert.  Tarn  O'Neil  followed  suit,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  his  tongue  kept  up  a  ceaseless  concert  with 
his  blade.  Alan  worked  like  a  machine.  His 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  forthcoming 
official  inspection  of  the  level.  What  did  it  mean? 
What  was  the  reason  of  it?  Who  had  inspired  it? 
He  paused,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  attacked  his  work 
again.  Tarn  wagged  his  tongue  like  a  magpie. 
Alan  mechanically  nodded  or  shook  his  head  at 
intervals.  Tarn  wanted  no  more.  At  a  quarter 
to  four  Tarn  flung  down  his  shovel.  "Must  be 
darned  near  crib  time,  mate,"  he  cried.  "Me 
stomach's  askin'  if  me  throat's  cut.  Spell  oh, 
laddie!" 

Alan  threw  a  final  heap  of  dirt  upon- his  "set," 
then  gaped  and  stretched  his  arms. 

"What  beats  me,"  said  Tarn,  "is  that,  never  a 
boss  has  been  near  us  the  whole  of  the  half  shift. 
Rummy,  ain't  it?  Wot  do  you  think,  Alan?" 
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Alan  spoke  for  the  first  time.  ''Can  you  work 
a  plant  and  keep  a  tight  mouth,  Tarn?"  he  asked. 

"Try  me!"  replied  the  other,  with  unusual 
brevity.  There  was  a  look  in  his  mate's  eye  that 
had  set  his  heart  beating  queerly. 

"I'm  going  to  overlook  this  inspection  if  I  can," 
said  Alan.  "I  want  you  to  go  up  when  the  whistle 
blows,  and  if  the  shift  boss  asks  after  me,  tell  him 
I  was  taken  sick  and  went  up  with  the  C.  700  men 
an  hour  ago." 

"But  you'll  lose  your  pay,  mate." 

"I'll  put  up  with  that." 

"Wot's  the  game?" 

"I  have  told  you." 

"You  intend  to  stay  down,  an' — an' " 

"Play  the  spy,  Tarn?  Certainly.  Never  fear  to 
call  a  spade  by  its  right  name,  Tarn." 

"Wot  d'yer  expect  to  find  out,  matey?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,  Tarn.  Something  shady,  I'm 
afraid." 

"I've  always  said  Grid  Starke  was  a  rotter,"  ex- 
claimed Tarn  excitedly.  "Say,  Alan,  let  me  stay 
with  yer.  I'd  just  love  to  be  in  the  fun." 

Alan  shook  his  head.  "That  would  defeat  my 
purpose.  You  must  go  up  in  order  to  explain  my 
absence.  You  see,  they  might  search  the  stope." 

Tarn  nodded  a  reluctant  assent.  "But  you'll 
put  me  fly  to  what  you  find  out,  won 't  you,  Alan  ? ' ' 
he  asked  anxiously. 

"Aren't  we  mates?"  demanded  Alan. 

Tarn's  face  cleared.     "0'  course,"  he  declared, 
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and  glanced  at  his  Waterbury.  "My  ticker  says 
four.  I'm  off.  S'long,  Alan.  Good-luck!"  He 
slithered  through  the  baulks  and  vanished. 

Alan  Brandon  sat  down  upon  a  heap  of  mullock 
and  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  knot  of  cotton  waste. 
Presently  he  arose,  and  blew  out  the  candle  that 
guttered  in  a  "spider"  spiked  in  a  neighbouring 
beam.  The  resultant  blackness  was  a  thing  to  be 
felt.  Very  soon  he  became  aware  of  sounds,  till 
then  unheard  or  ignored,  which  pierced  the  heavy 
stillness  of  the  cavern.  The  stope  was  "talking." 
Now  it  was  the  plaintive  crack  of  straining  timbers ; 
now  a  hollow  little  boom  signifying  subterranean 
movement  of  some  sort;  and  now  again,  the  swish- 
ing sug-sug  of  trickling  earth.  He  arose  at 
length  with  a  shudder  of  relief  and  proceeded  like 
a  blind  man  to  the  ladders.  The  branch  drive  was 
as  dark  as  the  stope  he  had  abandoned,  but  as  he 
pulled  himself  out  of  the  chute  hole  he  heard  a 
distant  hum  of  voices.  With  the  stealthiest  care 
he  crept  down  the  tunnel.  The  hum  gathered  in 
crescendo  as  he  moved.  Sometimes  it  broke  off 
sharply  into  silence,  but  each  time  it  was  renewed 
it  had  a  fresh  distinctness.  Presently  Alan  could 
detect  the  timbre  of  individual  voices  in  the  drone. 
When  he  reached  the  main  drive  he  was  amazed  to 
discover  that  he  was  still  two  hundred  paces  from 
his  quarry.  He  had  forgotten  to  take  into  account 
the  wonderful  sound-carrying  and  sound  exag- 
gerating capacity  of  the  tunnels,  so  he  quickly  took 
the  path  again,  and  when  next  he  paused  he  could 
see  and  hear  distinctly. 

Two  men  were  standing  on  guard  near  the  angle 
of  the  error  in  survey,  which  Alan  had  discovered 
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a  month  before,  and  had  reported  to  the  manager, 
only  to  be  snubbed  severely  for  his  pains.  He 
knew  both  well.  One  was  Tug  Nicholls,  a  fore- 
man and  ex-contractor  of  the  drive,  and  the  other 
was  a  mullocker  named  Wilson,  known  throughout 
the  mine  as  "Thirsty."  Alan  bit  his  lip  when  he 
recognised  Tug  Nicholls,  and  all  his  nebulous  sus- 
picions were  revitalised.  Tug  Nicholls  had 
"lined"  the  drive  under  the  manager's  instruc- 
tions. Alan  sank  upon  his  hands  and  knees  and 
crawled  along  the  dank  murk  between  the  truck 
rails.  He  halted  finally  behind  an  empty  truck 
within  fifteen  paces  of  the  talking  men.  Peering 
through  the  truck  wheels  he  saw  that  four  large 
Oregon  baulks  had  been  removed  from  the  wall 
which  they  had  seemed  to  have  bolstered  and  sup- 
ported, and  in  the  place  which  they  had  occupied 
there  gaped  a  dull  black  hole.  The  baulks  were 
obviously  dummies.  Alan  put  his  head  between 
his  hands  and  gasped.  The  deviation  was  ex- 
plained. The  error  in  survey  had  been  inten- 
tional. No  wonder  Mr.  Starke  had  rated  him  for 
its  detection.  The  marvel  was  that  he  had  not  been 
forthwith  driven  from  the  Company's  employ. 
He  remembered  that  the  manager  had  ordered 
him  to  keep  his  mare's  nest  to  himself,  and  he  had 
given,  thoughtlessly,  a  promise  that  he  would. 
Sharply,  and  with  an  almost  stunning  suddenness, 
he  realised  that  two  men  were  talking  near  him, 
and  that  he  might  do  better  to  listen  than  to  dream. 
"How  much  longer  are  the  blighters  goin'  to 
keep  us  on  the  string,"  said  the  raucous  voice  of 
"Thirsty"  Wilson.  "They've  had  time  enough  to 
catalogue  a  mint." 
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Tug  Nicholls's  deep  bass  tones  replied:  ''The 
grog  shop  won't  run  away  from  you,  Thirsty.  Be 
patient,  my  covey.  You'll  be  able  to  swim  in  rum 
after  a  bit  if  you'll  only  use  a  bit  of  common 
sense. ' ' 

''Bosh!"  growled  Wilson.  "I'm  tired  of  hear- 
ing that  bluff.  I  want  some  of  the  ready  to-day, 
and,  by  cripes,  I'm  going  to  get  it." 

Alan  Brandon  strained  his  every  nerve  to  listen. 


CHAPTER  II. 
AN  UNPREMEDITATED  ELOPEMENT. 

TUG  NICHOLLS  appeared  to  consider  his 
mate's  pronouncement  for  a  moment  or  two 
as  though  revolving  the  pros  and  cons.  At  length 
he  said  slowly:  "I'm  not  sure  it  wouldn't  be  good 
policy  to  demand  some  ready  rhino  on  account." 

"Good  policy!  0'  course  it  would,"  agreed 
Thirsty  heartily.  "Shares  is  all  right  in  their  way, 
but  you  never  know  where  you  are  with  shares 
till  you  sell  out,  and  you  never  know  the  right 
time  to  sell  'em,  Tug.  I've  jobbed  shares  many  a 
time  afore  now,  and  they  never  did  me  no  good. 
If  I  'd  sell  for  a  rise  they  'd  fall  to  blazes,  and  leave 
me  cursing ;  and  if  I  'd  sell  for  a  fall,  as  like  as  not 
they'd  bolt  to  glory.  Give  me  the  ready,  I  says, 
give  me  the  ready  every  time." 

Tug  eyed  his  companion  with  a  look  of  tolerant 
contempt.  "You  can  pass  along  your  shares  to  me 
if  you  don't  want  'em,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  means 
to  get  shares  and  money,  too." 

' '  Oh,  you  do,  do  yer  ? ' ' 

"So  will  you  if  you  ain't  a  born  ijit.  Listen 

here "  He  approached  Thirsty  and  his  voice 

sank  to  a  whisper  which  Alan  Brandon  could  not 
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catch.  The  pair  whispered  together  for  some 
minutes,  then  on  a  sudden  they  started  guiltily 
apart.  The  noise  of  approaching  footsteps  had 
startled  them.  Presently,  too,  a  hum  of  voices 
could  be  heard,  growing  every  second  more 
distinct.  Alan  counted  the  seconds. 

A  sprawled,  doubled  up  figure  appeared  at  the 
opening,  squirmed  through  and  stood  up,  sighing 
loudly.  It  was  Gideon  Starke,  the  manager  of  the 
mine.  After  him  crept  a  larger  and  more  portly 
person,  whose  enforced  crouching  evidently  caused 
him  great  distress.  He  entered  the  main  drive, 
puffing  like  a  grampus,  and  as  he  straightened,  he 
uttered  a  heartrending  groan. 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  he  moaned,  as  he  got 
his  breath.  "Never  again,  Starke,  never  again. 
Not  for  ten  fortunes.  Where  the  dickens  is  my 
flask?" 

The  manager,  a  slim,  dark-complexioned  man, 
with  a  strong  capable  looking  face,  poured  some 
liquor  into  a  metal  cup.  He  handed  the  cup 
to  his  companion.  "Try  that,  Mr.  Sterling.  It 
will  do  you  good,  I'm  sure."  He  swung  round. 
"Nicholls!" 

"Sir,"  cried  Nicholls. 

"Make  a  seat  of  those  baulks  for  Mr.  Sterling. 
Look  alive,  now!" 

Tug  and  Thirsty  hurried  to  obey.  Mr.  Sterling 
slowly  absorbed  the  liquor.  His  face  was  grey  in 
the  candle  light,  and  he  looked  overdone.  Alan 
narrowly  examined  him.  He  saw  a  big  man,  some 
trifle  short  of  six  feet,  perhaps,  carrying  before 
him  the  suggestion  of  a  paunch.  His  overalls  were 
of  the  largest  size,  but  not  too  large  for  him.  The 
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contour  of  his  face  was  nobly  curvilinear.  The 
mystery  of  the  repeated  line  enveloped  him.  He 
had  cushioned  rolls  beneath  his  eyes,  and  a  double 
— nay,  a  treble,  chin.  His  face  was  as  smooth  as 
satin.  The  nose  was  fat,  but  moulded  in  pre- 
dacious curves — a  feature  to  inspire  respect.  The 
mouth  was  large  and  beautifully  shaped.  His 
forehead  was  a  broad  and  splendid  dome.  His 
hair  wras  long,  and  white  as  driven  snow. 

Mr.  Sterling  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  grand 
benevolence. 

Mr.  Sterling's  indisposition  soon  began  to  mend. 
"Ah!"  he  presently  exclaimed.  "Thank  goodness 
I  feel  better.  The  air  in  that  tunnel  was  deplor- 
able, Mr.  Starke,  simply  deplorable.  I  wonder  how 
men  can  work  in  it.  Poor  fellows,  we  must  really 
devise  some  means  of  improving  the  conditions  of 
their  labour." 

Thirsty  Wilson  could  not  contain  himself. 
"You'd  oughter  visit  some  of  the  stopes,"  he  said 
vehemently. 

Mr.  Sterling  piously  raised  his  eyes  to  the  jagged 
roof.  "How  true  it  is,"  he  murmured,  "that  one 
half  of  the  world  little  knows  how  the  other  half 
lives.  We  must  make  order  of  this,  Mr.  Starke ;  we 
must  make  order." 

"There  is  not  a  better  ventilated  mine  in  the 
Commonwealth,"  protested  the  manager,  with  a 
note  of  tartness  in  his  voice. 

"True,  true,"  sighed  Mr.  Sterling.  "No  doubt 
of  it;  but  there.  If  I  spoke  hastily  and  without 
mature  deliberation,  I  apologise.  But  I  meant 
kindly,  Mr.  Starke,  nor  did  I  dream  of  casting  any 
reflection  on  your  management.  I  have  the  utmost 
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confidence  in  you.  Yet,  to  a  lover  of  his  kind,  Mr. 
Starke,  a  lover  of  his  kind — the — the,  may  I  say, 

the Good  heavens!  what  was  that?"  A 

shrill  whistle  had  sounded. 

"It's  the  cage,"  announced  the  manager,  and  he 
was  obviously  delighted  at  the  interruption.  "I 
think,  sir,  if  you  feel  quite  recovered,  we  ought 
to  be  going  up." 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Starke,  certainly."  Mr.  Sterling 
arose.  The  manager  turned  to  the  two  miners. 
"Be  careful  how  you  restore  the  baulks,  men,"  he 
said  sharply.  "Do  the  work  thoroughly,  and 
don't  leave  a  trace  of " 

"What's  that?"  cut  in  Thirsty  Wilson.  "Put 
back  the  baulks?  Cover  up  our  tracks?  Keep 
up  the  kid  stakes?  Not  much.  Not  me!  I  don't 
stir  a  finger  again  till  I  know  where  I  stand.  I  've 
held  off  long  enough,  I  have.  Old  dog  Trust  is 
dead." 

Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Starke  stared  at  the  im- 
pudent mullocker  as  though  they  distrusted  their 
senses.  The  manager  looked  angry.  Mr.  Sterling 
looked  pained. 

"What  do  you  want?"  demanded  Mr.  Starke. 
"I  understand  you  were  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment agreed  upon  ten  days  ago." 

"Did  yer?  Well,  I  ain't,  and  that's  straight. 
I'm  fed  up  of  waiting  week  after  week,  and  getting 
nothing.  It's  time  me  and  Tug  here  got  a  diwy." 

Mr.  Sterling  entered  the  conversation.  "How 
much?"  he  demanded,  suddenly.  His  tones  were 
brisk  and  dry.  It  was  singular  to  note  that  his 
charming  aspect  of  benevolence  had  completely 
given  place  to  an  expression  of  cold  disdain. 
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Thirsty  was  plainly  disconcerted.  He  glanced  at 
Tug  Nicholls  with  eyes  that  begged  mutely  for 
assistance.  Tug  stepped  into  the  breach.  "If 
you  please,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  cringing 
voice,  "we'd  like  a  bit  of  ready  on  account.  Ye 
see,  Wilson  and  me  is  poor  men,  and " 

"How  much?"  repeated  Mr.  Sterling. 

Tug  stopped  cringing.  Mr.  Sterling's  eyes  were 
boring  him  like  bradawls.  To  hide  his  discomfiture 
he  began  to  bluster. 

"I  ain't  used  to  be  spoken  to  like  a  dog,"  he 
declared  indignantly.  "Us  coves  may  be  common 
miners,  but  we  know  our  rights.  We  are  partners 
with  you  in  this  here  plant,  and " 

"How  much?"  said  Mr.  Sterling. 

Tug  abandoned  the  unequal  contest.  "We  want 
fifty  quid  apiece,"  he  answered  sullenly. 

Mr.  Sterling  nodded.  "I  shall  forward  the 
money  to  Mr.  Starke  to-morrow.  The  amounts 
will  be  debited  against  your  respective  share 
interests.  But,  mark  me,  my  men.  No  moie  of 
this.  I  concede  your  present  demand  because  you 
have  been  kept  waiting.  But  never  again.  I'm 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  blackmailed.  A  bargain 
is  a  bargain.  Keep  your  part  loyally  or  get  out 
here  and  now.  Don't  flatter  yourselves  that  I  am 
in  your  power.  Tell  all  you  know,  and  you  '11  only 
hurt  yourselves.  Idiots  that  you  are.  You'd 
hold  a  pistol  to  my  head,  would  you  ?  Bah ! ' ' 

Two  more  crestfallen  rogues  than  Tug  and 
Thirsty  never  hung  their  heads  before  a  magistrate. 
They  had  not  a  word  to  say.  The  whip  of  Mr. 
Sterling's  tongue  had  bitten  through  their  hides 
and  lashed  every  grain  of  courage  and  self-respect 
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out  of  their  heavy  carcases.  They  were  crushed 
— humiliated  to  the  very  dust. 

Alan  Brandon  could  have  shouted  out  in  admira- 
tion. He  recognised  in  Mr.  Sterling  a  master  intel- 
lect, a  very  prince  of  scoundrels,  and  so  tense  was 
his  interest  in  the  discovery  that,  for  a  second,  he 
forgot  what  he  did,  and  raised  his  head  above  the 
truck  edge  the  better  to  appreciate  the  spectacle  of 
mind  trampling  matter  underfoot.  The  movement 
was  unfortunate,  for  at  the  moment  Mr.  Starke's 
eyes  were  roving  down  the  drive.  Alan,  crouched 
deep  in  the  shadows,  but  a  ray  of  light  must  have 
touched  his  forehead.  The  mine  manager  uttered 
a  queer  little  cry,  and,  catching  up  a  crowbar  and 
a  candle,  he  darted  towards  the  truck.  Alan  had 
ducked  his  head,  and  for  an  instant  he  saw  noth- 
ing. He  heard  the  approaching  steps,  however, 
and  hastily  prepared  to  fight  or  fly.  He  was  too 
late  to  do  either  effectively.  As  he  arose  the  light 
of  Mr.  Starke's  spluttering  candle  sharply  re- 
vealed his  outlines.  The  mine  manager  cried,  "a 
spy!"  and  hurled  his  bar.  It  caught  Alan  on  the 
left  side,  and  so  forcefully,  that  the  breath  was 
driven  from  his  body.  During  his  time  of  helpless- 
ness, Tug  and  Thirsty  strove  manfully  to  redeem 
themselves  in  Mr.  Sterling's  estimation.  Rushing 
to  Mr.  Starke's  assistance,  they  attacked  Alan,  one 
with  his  fists,  and  the  other  with  a  spade.  They 
worked  well,  if  rather  noisily. 

Before  Alan  woke  to  consciousness  the  entire 
level  had  been  searched  for  more  spies,  and  a 
council  of  war  had  been  held.  The  question  was, 
what  to  do  with  the  "blackguard?"  He  had  their 
secret.  They  were  obviously  in  his  power — should 
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they  permit  him  to  escape.  Thirsty  Wilson  sug- 
gested keeping  him  a  close  prisoner  in  some  old 
stope  until  it  would  be  safe  to  liberate  him.  Tug 
Nicholls  impulsively  suggested  murder.  Mr. 
Starke  proposed  to  organise  an  "accident."  Mr. 
Sterling's  contribution  to  the  discussion  consisted 
of  mordant  comment  on  the  stupidity  and  impru- 
dence of  his  allies.  They  all  talked  at  once,  and 
only  gradually  did  a  sign  of  order  evolve  from 
,their  excited  chatter.  At  length,  however,  Mr. 
Sterling  procured  silence,  and  obtained  command 
of  the  floor. 

His  voice  was  heard  by  Alan  as  in  a  dream.  ' '  We 
are  in  a  most  regrettable  predicament,"  said  Mr. 
Sterling.  "Another  fortnight  at  least  is  essential 
to  the  fruition  of  my  plans.  This  marplot  must 
be  gagged.  So  much  is  clear.  How  to  do  it  is 
another  matter.  Violent  measures,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  are  out  of  the  question.  He  has  been 
far  too  roughly  used  already.  He  seems  to  me  half 
dead  now.  It  was  a  mistake,  a  deplorable  mistake, 
to  assault  him  so  savagely.  You  might  have  killed 
the  man,  brutes  that  you  are.  In  that  case  I  should 
have  had  no  recourse  but  to "  He  hesitated. 

' '  You  'd  have  put  us  away  to  save  your  own  neck, 
I  suppose,"  sneered  Wilson. 

"Silence,  fool!"  said  Mr.  Sterling,  sternly.  "I 
am  a  magistrate  and'hold  his  Majesty's  commis- 
sion. Did  I  direct  you  to  attack  this  poor  wretch 
with  knives  and  crowbars?  I  did  all  I  could  to 
defend  him,  and  I  believe  that  he  owes  me  liis  life. 
Think  yourselves  fortunate  that " 

Mr.  Starke 's  patience  gave  out.  "For  God's 
sake,  stow  it!"  he  flared  out.  "You're  not  on  the 
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Bench,  Mr.  Sterling.  Damn  it  all,  get  to  busi- 
ness! If  you  have  a  plan,  let  us  hear  it.  If 
not " 

"Mister  Starke!"  Mr.  Sterling's  voice  was 
stupendously  impressive. 

"You  can't  browbeat  me,  sir,"  grated  the 
manager.  "It's  time  you  realised  that  we  are  all 
in  the  same  boat.  We  are  all  engaged  doing  a  dirty 
job.  That's  God's  truth,  and  if  by  accident  that 
unconscious  scum  had  been  killed,  we  should  all 
have  been  equally  responsible." 

"When  thieves  fall  out,"  thought  Alan, 
dreamily. 

Mr.  Sterling  pointed  a  fat  finger  at  his  rebellious 
satellite.  "Mr.  Starke,"  said  he,  "you  will  kindly 
control  your  insolent  tongue  when  addressing  me 
again,  or  on  that  instant  I  shall  quit  you  and  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  business." 

The  master  mind  triumphed  again.  The  manager 
was  cowed  by  that  threat.  He  ground  his  teeth, 
but  he  bowed. 

Mr.  Sterling  waited  for  a  moment,  then  coolly 
proceeded.  "As  I  was  about  to  observe  when  I 
was  so  rudely  interrupted,  you  men  should  think 
yourselves  fortunate  that  your  violent  conduct  has 
not  ended  in  a  tragedy.  There  must  be  no  more 
of  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?"  demanded 
Tug.  "Are  you  going  to  let  Brandon  go  and  tell 
what  he  knows  ?  Is  that  your  plan  ?  Seems  to  me 
it'll  land  us  all  in  chokey." 

"We  are  going  to  talk  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Ster- 
ling. "He  appears  to  be  awaking  now.  Kindly 
give  him  some  spirit,  Mr.  Starke." 
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Alan  drank  the  whisky  thirstily.  His  mind  was 
eagerly  at  work,  but  he  still  seemed  very  weak  and 
dazed.  He  judged  it  best  to  exaggerate  his  ill 
condition  at  that  juncture,  so  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  moaned.  Mr.  Sterling  accepted  the  bait,  and 
issued  orders.  Tug  Nicholls,  grumbling  surlily, 
sat  down  on  the  ground  and  supported  Alan's  limp 
head  on  his  lap.  More  liquor  was  supplied,  and 
Alan  appeared  slowly  to  revive.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  gazed  around  him.  "I  guess  you've  about 
done  for  me,"  he  gasped. 

"You'll  feel  better  presently,"  said  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, in  a  cheery  tone.  "No  bones  are  broken,  and 
you'll  live  to  spy  again — if  you  are  reasonable." 

Alan  noted  the  dispositions  of  his  captors,  and 
marked  for  future  reference  a  trench  pin  propped 
against  the  wall.  He  also  observed  that  all  the 
candles  of  the  party  had  been  set  in  a  row  upon  a 
baulk  head.  He  permitted  himself  another  groan. 

"You'll  soon  have  salve  for  your  sufferings," 
said  Mr.  Sterling.  "You  want  to  come  in  with  us, 
of  course.  But  don't  open  your  mouth  too  wide, 
my  man.  A  fair  proposition  will  be  entertained. 
What  will  content  you?" 

Alan  closed  his  eyes  and  moaned  heavily.  Mr. 
Sterling  drew  Mr.  Starke  aside  and  the  pair 
whispered  together  for  some  time. 

Alan  semed  to  have  relapsed  into  insensibility. 
He  moaned  continuously.  At  length  Mr.  Sterling 
approached  and  kneeled  at  his  side.  He  took 
several  pieces  of  quartz,  heavily  studded  with  gold, 
from  his  breast,  and  put  them  into  Alan  Brandon's 
pockets.  The  men  watched  him  hungrily.  Mr. 
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Sterling  condescended  to  explain.  "If  it  had  been 
possible,"  he  began,  "to  make  an  agreement  with 
this  poor  fellow.  I  would  gladly  have  done  so.  But 
he  is  seriously  hurt,  and  time  presses.  I  cannot 
wait.  The  only  course  that  remains  is  to  take 
such  precautions  for  our  own  protection  as  we  may. 
It  is  clear  that  Brandon — such  I  gather  is  the 
man's  name — should  be  put  under  medical  care 
without  delay.  But  we  cannot  afford  that  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  defeat  our  plans  in  case  he  should 
make  a  quick  recovery.  I  have,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged with  Mr.  Starke  that  he  shall  be  conveyed 
to  the  local  gaol — it  has  an  infirmary,  I  under- 
stand— and  put  under  restraint  on  a  charge  of 
having  been  found  in  possession  of  stolen  gold. 
The  charge  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  account- 
ing for  his  injuries.  The  charge,  of  course,  will 
not  be  pressed  against  him.  It  will  avail,  neverthe- 
less, to  secure  his  detention  during  the  conduct  of 
our  market  operations.  Afterwards,  it  shall  be 
my  care  to  see  that  Brandon  is  compensated,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  he  is  sensible.  Well,  my 
men,  I  trust  that  you  have  grasped  me." 

' '  By  gum ! ' '  gasped  Wilson,  ' '  it 's  a  bonzer  of  a 
scheme,  my  oath." 

"I  may  take  it,  then,  that  you  are  satisfied?" 

"Put  it  there,  Guv 'nor,  put  it  there!"  cried 
Thirsty,  and  in  a  fit  of  expansiveness,  he  held  out 
his  grimy  paw. 

At  this  precise  moment  Alan  Brandon  bounded, 
like  a  steel  spring,  to  his  feet.  Darting  to  the  wall 
he  seized  the  trench  pin  and  flung  it  at  the  rows  of 
candles.  Simultaneously  with  the  dousing  of  the 
lights  Mr.  Starke  leaped  at  Alan's  throat. 
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The  manager  unluckily  for  himself,  was  unaware 
that  he  attacked  a  man  whose  muscular  strength 
had  long  been  a  source  of  marvel  to  his  fellow 
workers.  Alan  grasped  his  antagonist  by  thigh 
and  shoulder,  sinking  to  one  knee  on  the  impact, 
then  whirled  Mr.  Starke  aloft,  and  with  the  force 
of  a  Roman  catapult,  threw  the  body  of  his  victim 
full  against  the  bunched  figures  of  his  other  adver- 
saries. In  the  same  instant  Alan  turned  and  sped 
hotfoot  down  the  drive.  He  took  desperate  risks, 
but  instinct  guided  him,  and  presently  a  prick  of 
light  assisted,  that  quickly  grew  into  a  flare. 
Twenty  seconds  later  he  rushlti.  into  the  cage,  cry- 
ing, "Up,  up.  There's  been  an  accident.  For 
heaven's  sake,  be  quick!"  The  startled  attendant 
impulsively  rang  the  bell.  Alan  himself  put  up 
the  bars.  The  cage  jerked  and  jolted,  then  shot 
swiftly  up  the  shaft.  "What  was  it?"  demanded 
the  attendant. 

"A  fall  of  earth,"  responded  Alan.  The  party 
is  entombed.  I  alone  escaped,  but  not  unscathed, 
as  you  can  see.  At  least  a  dozen  men  are  needed ! ' ' 
The  cage  leaped  on  a  sudden  into  the  light  of  day. 
Jarge  Tregaskis  and  two  other  men  were  standing 
by  the  shaft  head.  On  seeing  Alan  and  his  bloody 
state  they  set  up  an  outcry  and  pressed  about  him. 
Alan  poured  out  a  wild  fable,  looking  about  him 
still  more  wildly  the  while.  Not  far  off  stood  an 
automobile,  a  big  touring  machine.  The  chauffeur 
had  left  it  on  hearing  the  noise  excited  by  Alan 's 
appearance,  and  he  was  hurriedly  approaching 
the  shaft  head  to  learn  the  cause.  Alan's  mind 
caught  an  inspiration.  "Jarge,"  he  said,  im- 
pressively, "you'll  have  to  see  to  the  rescue  work. 
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I'm  too  done  up  to  help  you  there,  but  I'll  go  and 
fetch  a  doctor." 

Jarge  nodded,  and  blew  a  signal  on  his  whistle 
that  brought  a  crowd  scurrying  out  of  the  change 
house.  Alan  passed  the  staring  chauffeur  and 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  automobile.  A  veiled  lady 
was  seated  in  the  tonneau  tranquilly  reading  a 
book.  The  excitement  had  evaded  her.  Alan  re- 
mained unconscious  of  her  existence.  The  hood 
partially  concealed  her,  but  as  a  fact  he  never 
wasted  a  glance  on  the  tonneau.  He  hastened  to 
the  front  of  the  car,  and,  with  swift  deliberation, 
turned  the  crank.  The  machine  began  puffing  like 
a  locomotive.  Alan  climbed  into  the  chauffeur's 
seat  and  grasped  the  wheel.  The  automobile  moved 
gently  forward,  gliding  in  a  broad  arc  towards  the 
road.  The  lady  sensed  the  motion,  and  looked  up 
with  a  languid  interest  from  her  novel.  Alan's 
figure  was  strange  to  her.  She  frowned  and 
stooped  forward  the  better  to  observe  him.  For  a 
moment  surprise  held  her  spell-bound.  Then  she 
collected  her  wits  and  spoke. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  this  car?"  she  de- 
manded. "Be  kind  enough  to  stop  at  once." 
Alan's  astonishment  was  so  keen  that  he  started 
out  of  his  seat.  He  turned  his  head  and  looked 
into  a  pair  of  dark  black  eyes,  that  glowed  with 
indignation.  The  car  gave  a  violent  lurch.  Alan 
tore  his  glances  from  the  angry  lady,  righted  the 
swerving  car,  and  turned  on  the  speed  to  the  full. 

"It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death,"  he  called  out 
through  his  teeth.  "I'll  explain  later!" 

The  car  slid  upon  the  main  road  as  he  spoke, 
and  had  no  sooner  touched  the  smooth  surface  than 
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it  bounded  forward  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
Alan  flung  a  look  towards  the  dwindling  shaft 
house,  and  saw  a  group  of  figures  waving  arms  at 
him.  No  doubt  they  were  shouting,  too,  but  no 
sound  reached  him.  A  forty  mile  gale  was  hurt- 
ling past  his  ears.  He  crouched  over  the  wheel, 
and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Ninety  miles  ahead  lay  Melbourne.  Could  he 
reach  the  city  before  his  adversaries  had  leisure  to 
provide  by  telegraph  for  his  arrest? 


CHAPTER  III. 
COMPLICATIONS. 

THE  lady  in  the  tonneau  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain her  indignation  long.  The  car  travelled 
so  rapidly  and  the  road  in  patches  was  so  rough 
that  she  was  compelled  to  take  measures  for  her 
safety.  Never  had  she  been  carried  at  a  wilder 
speed.  She  gripped  the  framework  as  the 
machine  bumped  and  swayed  in  its  furious 
career.  Anger  faded  into  nervous  wonder- 
ment, and  wonderment  gave  place  to  consterna- 
tion. Surely  ia  madman  had  eloped  with  her !  She 
expected  every  instant  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
she  would  have  screamed  forth  her  fears  if  her 
faculties  had  not  been  snared  in  a  species  of 
paralysis.  For  upward  of  half  an  hour  the  trance 
endured,  then  the  car  topped  a  rise  and  rushed 
down  a  long  and  dangerously  steep  decline.  Two 
miles  or  more  in  front  and  far  below  lay  a  crystal 
thread  of  a  river  and  a  bridge.  The  lady  glimpsed 
the  underworld  and  shut  her  eyes,  fighting  hard 
for  breath  the  while.  The  speed  of  the  car  had 
doubled.  It  seemed  to  fly.  The  lady's  hat  veil  was 
torn  from  her  head  by  the  fingers  of  a  driving 
hurricane.  Her  hair  was  plucked  loose  and 
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streamed  on  end  behind  her.  Soon  the  bridge  was 
passed  and  the  car  was  climbing  a  precipitous 
defile  between  two  towering  mountains.  She  peeped 
curiously  at  her  abductor.  He  was  crouched  above 
the  steering  wheel  in  precisely  the  same  attitude 
is  when  he  had  captained  the  terrible  descent. 
The  lady  heaved  a  painful  sigh  and  found  herself 
able  to  use  her  mind  again.  Perhaps  she  would 
not  be  killed  after  all.  The  man  in  possession  ob- 
viously knew  what  he  was  doing.  None  but  a 
chauffeur  of  iron  nerves  and  extraordinary  skill 
could  have  negotiated  that  declivity  in  safety. 
Involuntarily  a  sense  of  admiration  awoke  in  her, 
but  she  suppressed  it,  realising  a  right  and  a  need 
to  be  again  indignant.  How  dared  any  man  sub- 
ject her  to  such  perils?  It  was  an  outrage.  And 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  existence.  The 
pace  of  the  car  slackened  to  a  crawl.  The  man  in 
possession  changed  the  gear  twice  without  effect. 
"Damn  these  —  -  cars!"  he  exclaimed  irately. 
"They  are  the  worst  hill  climbers  of  the  lot.  I 
wonder  how  they  can  sell  them  in  a  country  like 
this!" 

The  lady  in  the  tonneau  smiled.  Her  fears  had 
evaporated ;  also,  her  ears  had  noted  a  cultivated 
voice.  "I  regret  extremely,"  she  said  sweetly, 
"that  this  car  does  not  meet  with  your  approval, 
sir.  Had  I  known  that  you  would  have  required 
But  she  got  no  further.  Alan  Brandon 
intervened  with  a  sharp  "Good  Lord!"  and  turned 
to  stare  >at  her  in  ludicrous  bewilderment. 

"Had  you  really  forgotten  that  you  had  run  off 
with  a  woman?"  demanded  the  lady. 
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'What  have  you  been  doing  with  your  hair?" 
'asked  Alan,  and  without  awaiting  a  response  he 
returned  to  his  wheel. 

The  lady  blushed  scarlet,  began  to  coil  up 
her  heavy  locks,  and  then  to  search  for  hair- 
pins on  the  cushions.  Few  were  to  be 
found.  Her  hat  and  veil  had  disappeared  for  ever. 
Her  smouldering  anger  glowed  into  a  flame.  That 
detestable  creature  at  the  wheel  had  violently  run 
off  with  her,  nearly  killed  her  with  fright,  caused 
her  to  lose  her  hat,  made  her  look  ridiculously  dis- 
ordered, and  then,  instead  of  showing  contrition, 
had  insolently  demanded,  "What  have  you  been 
doing  with  your  hair?"  Tears  of  rage  swam  into 
the  lady's  eyes. 

Alan  half  turned  to  her  again.  "An  awful  hill, 
this,"  he  muttered  impatiently,  "but  we're  nearly 
at  the  top  now.  The  question  is  what  to  do  with 
you  ? ' ' 

The  lady  bit  her  lips  to  repress  words  that  might, 
who  knows,  not  perhaps  have  become  a  lady.  She 
succeeded  in  being  silent,  but  her  eyes  were  swords 
of  wrath. 

Alan  never  looked  at  them.  He  was  gazing  side- 
wards and  upwards  at  the  crest  of  the  pass  now 
slowly  creeping  down  on  them  as  the  car  crept  up. 
' '  Whereabouts  do  you  live  ? "  he  asked. 

Silence. 

He  repeated  the  question. 

Silence  again.  Alan  glanced  at  her  and  per- 
ceived something  of  what  was  in  her  mind.  The 
ear  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  and  level  ground. 
Alan  frowned  and  brought  the  machine  to  a  stop 
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beside  a  great  wall  of  diorite.  For  the  first  time 
he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  lady. 

''Madam,"  said  he,  "I  will  not  deny  that  you 
have  a  right  to  be  angry. ' ' 

The  lady  stood  up,  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
down  upon  the  road. 

Alan  slowly  followed  her.  "I  beg  you  to  listen 
to  me ! "  he  said,  and  swept  off  his  dirty  oilskin  cap. 

' '  I  decline  to  hold  any  communication  with  you, ' ' 
said  the  lady  icily.  "You  are  a  robber  and  &  boor. 
I  cannot  deprive  you  of  the  car  you  have  stolen, 
but  I  defy  you  to  restrain  my  liberty.'1 

"I  must  seem  to  you  an  absolute  scoundrel,  but 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  critical  excuses  to  plead 
for  my  behaviour. ' ' 

"I  do  not  want  to  hear  them.  Kindly  leave  me! 
You  have  what  you  want — my  car.  Be  satisfied." 

Alan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  can  hardly 
leave  you  in  this  wild  place,"  he  protested. 

"You  brought  me  here."  She  quickened  her 
pace. 

"Madam,  for  pity's  sake,  be  reasonable.  I 
cannot  afford  to  delay.  For  your  own  sake  I  beg 
you  to  return  to  the  car.  We  are  twenty  miles 
from  Raeford,  and  the  very  nearest  village  is 
eighteen  miles.  The  sun  is  about  to  set.  Soon  it 
will  be  night.  These  mountains  are  lonely,  and  the 
wayfarers  are  rough  m<ni  and  worse  rascals,  some, 
than  you  believe  I  am." 

The  lady  halted.  The  last  argument  had  beea 
convincing.  "Oh,  how  dared  you  bring  me  here?" 
she  cried. 

"A  law  named  necessity  compelled  me," 
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"Where  are  you  going?  What  would  you  do 
with  me?" 

"I  go  to  Melbourne.  I  must.  I  shall  take  you 
where  you  wish  if  it  lies  upon  my  route.  I  must  be 
in  Melbourne  to-night.  I  have  an  idea  that  you 
live  in  Melbourne.  You  are  certainly  a  stranger  to 
Raeford." 

"What  does  it  matter  where  I  live?" 

"Much.  If  you  live  in  Melbourne  our  paths 
coincide. ' ' 

"If  I  were  a  man,"  said  the  lady,  "I  would  kill 
you." 

"I  think  you  would  be  very  likely  to  try,"  he 
answered  smiling.  "But  you  are  not  a  man.  I 
appeal  to  your  common  sense  to  postpone  your 
revenge.  It  will  not  be  for  long.  I  pledge  you  my 
faith  to  submit  to  any  penalty  you  may  impose  to- 
morrow. To-day  I  have  the  interests  of  others  in 
my  charge,  and  they  are  paramount  in  my  esteem, 
though  not  (he  bowed  to  her)  in  my  respect.  Will 
you  return  to  the  car  ? ' ' 

' '  It  seems  I  have  no  alternative, ' '  said  the  lady. 

' '  If  you  would  only  hear  me, ' '  sighed  Alan. 

"I  have  signally  failed  to  prevent  you  from  per- 
suading me,"  sneered  the  lady.  "I  am  quite  at 
your  disposal,  it  appears." 

"If  that  were  true,"  said  Alan,  "I  would  tell 
you  a  story  large  with  interest.  It  is  of  a  miner 
who  by  chance  discovered  a  conspiracy  among  the 
trustees  of  a  mine  to  enrich  themselves  by  swindling 
the  shareholders.  This  miner  had  the  bad  luck  to 
be  caught  by  the  conspirators  in  the  act  of  piecing 
out  their  plans.  They  called  him  a  spy  and  used 
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him  sharply.  There  is  blood  upon  my  face,  I  think. 
But  he  managed  to  evade  their  clutches  and 
escape.  The  miner  must  reach  Melbourne  and  see 
his  friends  to-night.  He  must,  madam,  he  must." 

The  lady  had  stopped.  She  gazed  at  Alan  with 
kindling  eyes,  and  anger  was  no  longer  the  motive 
of  their  light. 

"Is  that  really  true?"  she  cried. 

"It  is." 

"And  if  you  do  not  reach  Melbourne  to-night?" 

"I  shall  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a 
trumped  up  charge.  The  conspirators  will  win 
their  way,  and  many  innocent  people  will  be  vic- 
timised. ' ' 

"But  how  could  they  arrest  you?" 

"There  are  no  buts,  madam.  They  put  gold  in 
my  pockets — before  I  could  escape.  They  will  swear 
I  stole  it  from  the  mine.  They  provided  for  every 
conceivable  contingency  except  your  car.  On  that 
my  whole  hope  rests.  It  was  a  Heaven  sent  piece 
of  luck  to  find  it  waiting  where  it  was.  Madam, 
you  are  in  danger  of  believing  me." 

"Your  face  is  honest,  sir.  It  looks — a  face — to 
trust." 

"It  feels  sorely,  madam,  but  your  words  will  be 
a  balm." 

"Your  lip  is  cut,  awfully,  and  your  forehead  is 
all  bloody  too ;  it  is  bleeding  still. ' ' 

"A  mere  scratch,  madam.  How  young  you  are. 
I  thought  you,  ah!  but  time  is  flying.  I  must  pro- 
ceed." 

"But,  sir,  they  cannot  follow  you.    There  are  no 
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care,  there,  and  we  have  a  splendid  start.  We  have 
simpty  flown  here." 

' '  The  telegraph !  Have  you  forgotten  that  ?  The 
police  in  every  village  will  be  astir  directly.  My 
only  hope  is  speed." 

"Then  quickly,  quickly,"  cried  the  lady,  and  she 
set  off  running  to  the  car.  Another  moment  and  she 
was  in  her  seat  again.  Alan  turned  the  crank  and 
sprang  to  the  wheel.  The  car  resumed  its  journey. 

The  lady  of  a  sudden  leaned  forward.  "I  think 
we  ought  to  travel  by  some  other  than  the  main 
road,"  she  said,  "and  enter  Melbourne  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  It  would  improve  your 
chances,  don 't  you  think  ? ' ' 

Alan  gave  her  a  curiously  intense  look.  "You 
give  me  leave  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  yes." 

He  nodded  and  bent  over  the  wheel.  The  lady 
did  not  mind  the  great  speed  any  more. 
A  thrilling  sense  of  unreality  possessed  her. 
She  was  aware  that  she  had  behaved  to  her 
abductor  with  a  generosity  alien  to  her  usual  dis- 
position. He  had  given  her  every  reason  to  fear 
and  to  distrust  him,  yet  on  a  wholly  inexplicable 
impulse  she  had  accorded  him  her  confidence.  And 
then  she  had  looked  into  his  eyes,  which  were 
piercingly  blue.  There  was  nothing  humble 
in  their  message.  They  had  twinkled  with 
a  light  of  semi-humorous  indifference  and  had 
seemed  to  say:  "Believe  or  not,  who  cares?"  Was 
it  because  of  their  twinkling  carelessness  that  she 
had  decided  to  believe  their  owner  thoroughly. 
The  secret  was  beyond  her  fathoming.  It  was  all 
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very  amusing  and  deliciously  exciting  too.  How 
funny  that  she  could  have  acted  so.  How 
ridiculous  to  be  guided,  and  more  than  guided — 
swept  off  her  cool,  ordinary  balance — by  a  stranger. 
She  laughed  softly  and  gaily,  and  gave  welcome 
entertainment  to  another  line  of  thought.  It  con- 
cerned the  man  at  the  wheel.  In  the  last 
ten  minutes  he  had  not  once  turned  his  head. 
Most  men  liked  looking  at  her.  She  knew  it 
well.  She  sedately  conned  the  list  of  her  attrac- 
tions. Item,  a  perfect  figure.  Item,  a  more 
than  perfect  skin.  Item,  big  black  eyes,  brilliantly 
expressive.  Item,  a  straight  and  shapely  nose. 
Item,  a  large  but  exquisitely  chiselled  mouth.  Item, 
an  oval  face.  Item,  abundant  masses  of  blue  black 
hair.  Item,  arched  and  delicately  pencilled  brows. 
Item,  a  musical  voice.  Item,  pearly  white  and  even 
teeth.  The  lady  believed  that  she  did  herself  bare 
justice  in  thus  reckoning  her  charms.  Some  people 
imagined  her  conceited,  but  she  did  not  accuse 
herself.  She  considered  it  would  be  stupid  to  pre- 
tend ignorance  or  depreciation  of  her  beauty?  Is  it 
not  high  wisdom  to  accept  facts?  Once  more  she 
laughed  softly  and  gaily.  The  man  at  the  wheel 
had  not  recognised  a  single  charm  in  her.  He  had 
discovered  only,  and  then  very  late,  that  she  was 
young.  What  a  queer  fellow  he  must  be!  Person- 
able himself  too.  She  had  been  far  more  observant 
than  he.  She  had  remarked  in  him,  for  example,  a 
commanding  stature,  a  fine  carriage,  a  strong  and 
rather  handsome  face,  and  eyes  bluer  than  the  sea. 
And  she  had  penetrated  to  these  facts  through  the 
disguise  of  impossible  clothes,  and,  yes,  filth,  filth! 

KB 
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He  looked  as  though  he  had  not  bathed  for  about  a 
year.  His  hair  was  ingrained  with  grime.  His 
hands  were  positively  atrocious.  And  then — the 
blood  matted  in  his  hair  and  soaked  on  his  face! 
The  lady  shuddered  to  remember  that.  A  piercing 
new  thought  flashed  into  her  mind.  The  man  was 
a  gentleman !  He  had  spoken  like  a  cultured  mem- 
ber of  her  own  class.  His  voice  had  pleased  her 
from  the  first  by  its  depth  and  easy  modulation. 
But,  after  all,  was — could  he  be  a  gentleman?  She 
had  been  most  generous  to  him,  yet  never  a  word 
of  gratitude  had  he  vouchsafed.  She  had  suggested 
to  him  a  means  of  increasing  his  chances  of  eluding 
capture.  Her  reward  had  been  the  curtest  of  nods. 
Surely,  a  gentleman.  Her  reverie  slipped  into  the 
inarticulate.  Her  thoughts  grew  idle  and  dis- 
jointed. She  began  to  brood.  A  long  while  passed 
before  she  stirred  from  her  abstraction.  The  thing 
that  awoke  her  was  the  stopping  of  the  car.  She 
peered  about  her  like  one  awakened  from  sleep. 
The  automobile  had  halted  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
and  almost  treeless  plain,  a  great  stretch  of  smooth 
and  wind-swept  waste.  The  sun  had  set.  The  man 
at  the  wheel  had  disappeared. 

The  lady  rubbed  her  eyes.  "Where  are  we?" 
she  demanded.  "Where  are  you?" 

A  smothered  voice  from  somewhere  beneath  her 
feet  replied:  "Presently,  presently!"  It  was  an 
irritated  and  thoroughly  impatient  voice. 

The  lady  bit  her  lip.  bit  it  hard,  but  all  in  vain. 
Next  moment  such  a  peal  of  mirthful  laughter 
rippled  from  the  car  as  should  have  dissipated 
every  tinge  of  gloom  within  its  happy  reach. 
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Alan  Brandon  crawled  from  under  the  machine 
and  stood  beside  the  door  of  the  tonneau,  wiping 
his  forehead.  The  lady's  laughter  redoubled  when 
she  saw  his  perturbed  and  angry  face.  He  waited 
patiently  until  she  ceased,  then  he  said  as  grimly 
as  an  ogre,  "You  have  need  of  all  your  sense  of 
humour,  madam.  We  are  leagues  from  the  city, 
leagues  from  the  nearest  house.  Both  cylinders 
have  fired  out  and  a  water  tube  has  burst.  The 
machine  has  completely  broken  down.  Confound 

these cars!    Never  one  of  these  was  ever  any 

good  in  an  emergency." 


CHAPTER   IV. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

THE  lady  received     the     announcement     with 
admirable  composure.  "You  need  not  abuse 
my  car,"  she   protested,   smilingly.       "I   think — 
until  now — it  has  served  you  very  well." 

"Do  you?"  he  retorted.  "Well,  I  do  not.  I 
have  nursed  it  like  a  mother.  With  a  decent  ear 
we  should  nearly  be  in  Melbourne  now.  As  it 
is ''  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"What  can  I  do?  Were  I  alone  I  would  proceed 
citywards  on  foot.  But " 

"Pray,  do  not  consider  me,  sir." 

"I  must.  To  desert  you  is  impossible,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  require  you  to  share  my 
journey." 

"I  am  a  pretty  good  walker,  sir." 

"Pretty  good  is  not  nearly  good  enough.  The 
main  road  is  several  miles  aAvay.  I  have  made  a 

long  detour.     S lies  about  ten  miles  over- you. 

To  reach  it  there  are  several  deep  ravines  to  cross. 
It  will  soon  be  dark.  Yet  I  must  somehow  take 
you  there." 

"Why  will  you  not     let     me     accompany     you 

36 
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directly  to  the  city?  I  assure  you  I  am  quite 
strong. ' ' 

"  Strong  enough  to  walk  thirty  miles  over  rough 
country  without  a  rest  ?  I  think  not,  madam,  and 
I  shall  not  allow  you  to  try.  No,  we  must  make  for 

S .  There  at  least  you  can  get  a  train  if  we 

reach  it  before  midnight.  We  must." 

"Must?" 

"You  have  people,  madam,  who  will  no  doubt  be 
anxious  to  learn  where  and  how  you  are." 

"Oh,  my  goodness!"  cried  the  lady.  "I  never 
thought  of  them.  My  father !  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ! 

My  poor  father  will  be  out  of  his  mind.  He 

oh,  let  us  start  at  once.  Is  there  nowhere  I  could 
telephone.  Please  open  the  door." 

"Softly,  madam/'  said  Alan.  "Sit  quietly  for  a 
moment,  while  I  procure  a  lamp." 

The  lady  sank  back  on  her  cushions  obediently 
enough,  but  it  was  clear  that  she  was  upset.  ' '  Oh ! 
how  could  I  have  forgotten  father  ? ' '  she  murmured 
distractedly.  "How  could  I?" 

Alan  had  wrenched  a  lamp  from  its  socket  in  the 
front  of  the  car,  and  was  busily  examining  its  well. 
"You  are  at  liberty  to  detest  me,"  he  continued 
coolly.  "I  have  treated  you  disgracefully." 

' '  You  have,  indeed, ' '  a  ring  of  indignation  in  her 
voice.  "You  have  behaved  like — like " 

"Like  a  bandit,"  said  Alan.  "But  cheer  up, 
madam,  I  expect  to  be  in  gaol  to-night." 

The  lady  sat  erect.  She  felt  as  though  a  cup  of 
water  had  been  flung  in  her  face.  "In  gaol  to- 
night!" she  exclaimed. 

"To-night  or  to-morrow,"  responded  Alan. 
Satisfied  that  the  well  was  fully  charged,  he  slung 
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the  lamp  on  a  cord  and  fastened  it  to  the  front  of 
his  belt. 

"Then  you  think "  said  the  lady.  "You 

think  that— that " 

"I  know  when  I  am  beaten,  madam.  The  luck 
has  been  against  ine.  My  cards  are  thrown  in. 
But  don't  let's  talk  of  my  affairs.  Did  you  leave 
your  father  in  Baeford,  madam?" 

"Yes.  We  drove  up  there  this  morning.  He 

was oh,  what  will  he  think  of  me?  He  will 

be  distracted." 

"So  will  the  telegraph  officers  and  the  police," 
said  Alan  calmly.  "  When  1  abducted  you,  niHiiam, 
I  accumulated  enemies.  There'll  probably  be  a 
price  on  my  head  by  seven  o'clock.  It's  a  sweet 
world ! ' '  He  opened  the  door,  and  gravely  assisted 
her  to  alight.  "Is  there  anything  in  the  car  you'd 
like  to  take  with  you?" 

"My  cloak.     It's  on  the  floor,  I  think." 

Alan  seized  the  cloak,  and,  in  the  act,  uncovered 
a  small  basket.  "There  is  a  satchel  here,"  he 
announced. 

" Oh ! "  said  the  girl.     "It  is  our  luncheon  bag. ' ' 

Alan's  eyes  gleamed.  "Is  there  any  food  in 
it?" 

"It  has  never  been  opened.  We  were  to  picnic 
on  the  homeward  run." 

''Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  man  devoutly.  "I 
am  starving."  He  snatched  up  the  basket  and 
hugged  it  in  his  arms. 

The  lady  laughed.  "I  am  hungry,  too,"  said 
she.  "You  won't  keep  it  all  to  yourself,  will  vou, 
good  Mr.  Bandit?" 

Alan  smiled  in  her  eyes.     "You  are  the  bravest 
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little  woman  I  ever  met,  and  do  not  know,"  he 
said  whimsically.  "The  word  is  forward  march. 
Come,  madam." 

So  the  journey  began.  The  lady  fell  into  step 
by  Alan's  side,  and  for  a  mile  no  word  passed  be- 
tween them.  The  first  part  of  the  route  was  very 
pleasant.  The  twilight  was  a  friendly  monitor. 
The  evening  was  brisk  and  cool.  The  lady 
thought  of  her  father's  anxiety,  but  her  first 
expressions  of  distress  had  mollified.  Presently  she 
became  conscious  that  it  was  nice  to  be  told  by  a 
robber  dressed  in  moleskins  that  "she  was  the 
bravest  little  woman"  he  had  ever  met.  "Why,  she 
did  not  pause  to  consider.  Poor  fellow,  what  a 
shame  that  his  enterprise  had  come  to  such  a 
lamentable  end!  He  had  taken  his  defeat  so  man- 
fully, too.  She  sighed  heavily. 

"Am  I  walking  too  quickly  for  you?"  demanded 
Alan. 

"No,  oh,  no!"  He  was  thinking  of  her,  then. 
Sub-consciously  she  had  been  speculating  on  her 
abductor's  thoughts. 

"You  sighed." 

"It  was  silly  of  me — a  thought — shall  we  not 
talk,  Mr.  Bandit?  I  am  tired  of  thoughts." 

"Why.  so  am  I.  Isn't  this  plain  a  wonderland 
just  new — the  loveliest  hour  in  all  the  twenty- 
four?" 

"Are  all  miners  like  you,  Mr.  Bandit?" 

"Some  are  luckier,  I  trust.  But  why  call  me 
out  of  my  name,  madam.  [  am  an  ex-bandit, 
surf-ly,  now?" 

"May  one  know  your  other  nam»,  Mr.  Ex- 
Bandit?" 
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"Alan  Brandon  at  your  service,  madam.  Hullo! 
What 's  amiss.  Did  you  trip  ? ' ' 

The  lady,  uttering  a  little  cry,  had  paused. 

"N',  no,"  she  said,  doubtfully,  and  resumed  the 
march,  her  face  averted. 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Alan  considered  her. 
attentively — as  much  of  her  face  as  he  could  see. 
He  fired  a  shot  at  random,  mightily  curious.  "It 
seems  strange  that  you  should  have  heard  my  name 
before,"  he  said. 

"I  am  not  certain  it  was  yours." 

"I  am  certain  that  you  started  without  apparent 
other  cause." 

She  fenced  with  him.  "Many  men  might  be 
called  so." 

"In  a  small  community  like  this?" 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  pausing  again  and  facing 
him  imperiously.  "It  would  be  altogether  too 
absurd !  Marjorie  Brandon  is  my  dearest  friend. 
You  must  tell  me  at  once  that  you  are  not  her 
brother. ' ' 

Alan's  face  grew  very  grave.  "I  have  not  seen 
her  nor  heard  from  her  for  six  years.  Yet  I  recol- 
lect her  birthday.  It  was  yesterday.  Did  you 
remember  to  give  your  dearest  friend  a  little 
present,  madam?  She  would  be  twenty-four,  I 
think." 

"How  bitterly  you  speak,  and  meanly,  too." 
The  lady  was  in  arms.  "Marjorie  never  harmed 
you,  I  am  sure,  in  thought  or  deed.  She  is  far  too 
kind.  Besides,  she  adores  you.  You  are  her 
favourite  brother.  It  is  you  who  have  badly 
treated  her — ignoring  her  all  these  years,  not  even 
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letting  her  know  whether  you  lived  or  died,  and 
she  your  unfailing  champion." 

"You  give  me  news.  I  imagined  her  like  the 
rest." 

"Then  you  are  wrong,  and  you  have  done  her 
an  injustice.  When  you  went  away  she  did  every- 
thing she  could  to  find  you." 

"For  what?" 

"Why,  to  help  and  comfort  you,  I  suppose. 
What  else  would  a  loving  sister  do?" 

"You  appear  to  have  my  story  by  the  book, 
madam." 

The  lady  was  breathing  quickly.  "I  have  heard 
it  more  than  once." 

"From  Marjorie?" 

"From   Marjorie." 

"Is  she  a  clever  story  teller?  I  forget.  She 
told  you  perhaps  that  T  failed  at  medicine?" 

"Yes." 

"And  at  law?" 
^  "Yes." 

"Then  violently  refined  to  be  buried  in  a  bank?" 

"That,  too." 

' '  That  I  thrashed  my  brother  Jack  within  an  inch 
of  his  life  because  he — out  of  pure  kindness  of 
heart — persuaded  my  father  to  retract  a  promise 
he  had  made  me  of  an  arts  course  in  Paris?" 

"She  did  not  accuse  your  brother  of  any  kind- 
ness of  heart." 

"Well  done,  Marjorie.  That  partly  cancels  the 
'beast'  she  flung  at  me  when  she  interrupted  my 
little  converse  with  Jack.  I  had  not  quite  finished 
with  him.  She  declared  she  had  saved  his  life; 
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but  she  exaggerated ;  it  is  a  failing  of  your  charm- 
ing sex." 

"Mr.  Brandon,"  cried  the  lady,  "you  have  no 
right  to  think  nastily  of  Marjorie.  Any  girl  would 
have  spoken  and  acted  as  she  did." 

"Really,  madam?  You,  for  example?  Would 
you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  scream  for  the 
head  of  the  house  to  come  and  witness  the  last 
brutal  outbreak  of  the  fool  of  the  family,  the  dul- 
lard, the  black  sheep?" 

"I  vow  that  I  would !  How  could  Marjorie 
have  known  your  provocation?  All  she  knew  or 
saw  was  that  you  were  beside  yourself  and  that 
your  brother  seemed  next  door  to  death.  Your 
work,  Mr.  Brandon,  your  work.  Oh!  you  may 
sneer,  but  it  was  no  brave  thing  to  do.  He  was  a 
weaker  man,  and  you  took  advantage  of  your 
superior  strength  to  beat  him." 

"He  took  advantage  of  his  superior  astuteness 
to  malign  and  defame  me,  and  to  ruin  my  dearest 
ambition. ' ' 

"I  do  not  defend  him,  but  I  do  blame  you. 
You  acted  like  a  bully  and  a  coward." 

"Is  that  Marjorie's  opinion,  too?" 

"  No ;  in  some  things,  Mr.  Brandon,  your  sister  is 
illogical.  Shall  we  proceed?" 

The  lady  marched  on.  She  was  quivering  to  her 
finger  tips  with  passion.  She  had  much  leisure  to 
recover  herself  and  feel  ashamed.  Shame,  indeed, 
is  hardly  the  term  to  fit  her  consequent  emotion. 
She  felt  humiliated  and  abased.  She  accused  her- 
self of  having  acted  like  an  angry  barmaid.  All 
her  life  she  had  been  proud  of  her  poise  and  self- 
restraint.  She  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  her  set  for 
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placidity  and  balance  which  she  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  a  coronet.  Her  armour  had  lacked 
a  flaw  until  to-day,  and  it  bad  enabled  her  to  em- 
ploy the  weapon  of  a  pungent  and  ironic  wit 
against  presumption.  And  now  she  was  a  failure. 
She  had  called  a  man  a  bully  and  a  coward.  The 
grande  dame  had  become  a  washerwoman.  It  was 
the  man's  fault.  He  had  stirred  to  life  in  her  a 
number  of  unpleasant  latent  qualities.  She 
would  never  have  discovered  their  existence,  save 
for  him.  With  all  her  soul  she  detested  the  man 
who  had  shown  her  her  ugly  imperfection.  Oh! 
for  this  tramp  to  be  over!  Never  to  see,  speak  to, 
or  hear  of  him  again!  She  would  know  neither 
peace  nor  happiness  till  then.  He  had  spoken  of 
gaol.  That  was  the  proper  place  for  such  as  he. 

Alan  Brandon  broke  the  noisy  silence  of  her 
thoughts. 

"Hold  hard,"  he  said,  quietly.  "That  ravine 
is  steep  and  deep."  He  had  dared  to  seize  her  by 
the  arm.  She  shook  herself  free,  then  gasped  to 
see  at  her  very  feet  a  yawning  chasm  and  a  gaping 
stretching  void  of  blackness. 

' '  I  guess  it  is  time  for  rest  and  food, ' '  said  Alan. 
"We  have  come  three  miles,  and  at  a  swanking 
pace,  too.  Kindly  be  seated."  He  spread  out  her 
cloak  on  the  ground.  "You  are  a  splendid 
walker,  on  my  word,  but  I  dare  swear  you  are  a 
little  tired,  eh  ?  I  confess  I  am ;  famished,  too.  I 
think  I'll  light  the  lamp  now.  It  is  not  always 
safe  to  feed  al  fresco  in  the  dark.  There  are  such 
things  as  ants  and  scorpions  and  spiders  to  be 
reckoned  with." 
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The  lady  shivered.  Insects  were  her  pet 
abomination,  and  in  particular  she  was  mortally 
afraid  of  spiders. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  very  tired,"  said  Alan. 

She  sat  down  on  the  cloak  and  folded  an  end  of 
it  about  her  feet. 

"Afraid  of  snakes?"  asked  Alan. 

"No!"  said  the  lady,  sharply. 

She  lied. 


CHAPTER   V. 
A  SUPPER  IN  THE  SHADE. 

ALAN  struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the 
lamp.  As  he  snapped  the  reflector  shut,  a 
broad  bar  of  white  light  flashed  in  the  lady's  face. 
Alan,  shrouded  in  darkness,  smiled.  He  set  the 
lamp  on  a  rock  and  kneeling  on  the  ground  began 
to  unfasten  the  luncheon  basket. 

"Humph!"  said  Alan,  delving  into  the  basket, 
"chicken  and  ham  sandwiches,  eggs — hard  boiled 
I'll  bet  a  bob — fruit,  pastry  and  cakes.  Hello!  a 
bottle  of  wine.  Well,  I  'm  blowed.  Sparkling  hock ! 
You  and  your  old  man  know  how  to  live — what!" 

The  lady  could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  What 
atrocious  slang!  And  the  man's  very  voice  had 
changed.  It  was  as  coarse  as  a  day  labourer's. 
Alan  squatted  on  his  heels  and  pushed  the  basket 
towards  her.  "Peg  in,  mum,"  he  counselled 
genially,  and  without  waiting  for  her  to  begin  he 
seized  a  sandwich  and  applied  it  to  his  mouth. 

The  lady  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes. 
Marjorie's  brother?  Impossible.  The  man  was 
crunching  like  a  navvy,  too.  His  sandwich  disap- 
peared in  a  twinkling.  "Prime!"  he  commented, 
and  seized  another. 

45 
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The  lacly  stared  at  him.  The  second  sandwich 
vanished  like  the  first. 

Alan  spoke  with  his  mouth  full.  "You  ain't 
eating,  mum!"  he  said. 

"Ain't!     Mum!"  muttered  the  Indy. 

"Well,"  said  Alan  quickly,  "if  you  don't  like 
the  tucker,  mum,  me  and  the  mate  does.  You've 
heard  that  yarn,  maybe  ? ' ' 

He  took  a  hard  boiled  egg  and  cracked  it  between 
his  palms. 

The  lady  partially  awoke  from  her  abstraction 
and  began  to  eat  a  sandwich. 

"That's  clubby,"  Alan  observed  commendingly. 
"I  hate  eating  alone."  He  polished  off  the  egg 
and  uncorked  the  wine.  Pouring  out  a  cupful  he 
offered  it  to  the  lady.  She  accepted  it.  Alan  filled 
another  cup  and  held  it  aloft.  "Here's  how!"  he 
remarked,  and  drank  thirstily.  The  lady  sipped  a 
little  wine  and  put  down  her  cup. 

"Bully  wine,"  murmured  Alan.  "It'd  put 
heart  into  a  coward." 

The  lady  flushed  scarlet.  She  ate  busily,  but  she 
did  not  taste  a  mouthful. 

Alan  reflectively  cracked  his  second  egg.  "It's 
no  use,  old  chap,"  he  apostrophised  aloud.  "She 
has  dropped  you  for  keeps,  and  if  it  wasn't  for 
yonder  gully  she  wouldn't  be  sitting  where  she  is. 
You've  done  your  best.  You  tried  to  frighten  her 
with  snakes  and  insects.  You  started  eating  like  a 
pig.  Finally  you  gave  her  a  neat  little  rub,  yes, 
upon  my  soul,  it  was  rather  neat.  But  no  good. 
Not  a  bit  of  good.  The  madam  knows  you.  She 
refuses  to  be  drawn." 
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"Mr.  Brandon,"  said  the  lady  suddenly.  "I 
apologise  for  what  I  said. ' ' 

"To  yourself  or  to  me?  Think  twice  before  you 
answer,  please." 

"To  myself  chiefly;  but  a  little  also  to  you.  I 
detest  myself  for  having  said  it. ' ' 

"If  you  take  my  advice,  m'am,  you'll  forgive 
yourself.  You  had  excuses." 

' '  M  'am  ? ' '  inquiringly. 

"It  will  be  madam  again,  m'am,  as  soon  as  you 
do  the  right  thing.  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  the 
gradations — mum,  m'am,  madam." 

"Mr.  Brandon." 

"M'am." 

"I  apologise  to  you.    I  am  really  sorry." 

"Madam,"  said  Alan,  in  a  low  and  rather  thril- 
ling voice,  "if  a  certain  sweet  old  custom  were  in 
vogue,  I  should  beg  for  the  privilege  to  kiss  your 
hand."  He  broke  oft'  in  another  tone.  "Do  let  me 
give  you  another  sandwich." 

The  lady  uttered  a  gay  and  somewhat  nervous 
little  laugh.  She  laughed  because  the  sandwich 
that  he  had  given  her  had  a  taste.  How  exciting  it 
was  to  dine  in  such  weird  circumstances.  She  could 
not  see  his  face,  nor  he  hers.  The  lamp  illuminated 
the  basket,  her  own  feet,  and  the  man's  knees.  The 
rest  of  the  world  was  bound  in  Stygian  darkness. 
Each  time  Alan  stretched  a  hand  from  the  shade 
into  the  brightness  to  get  something  for  himself  or 
her,  she  experienced  a  silly  wish  to  scream.  It  was 
like  being  served  by  a  ghost.  The  lady,  none  the 
less,  made  a  hearty  meal.  Alan  talked  volubly  at 
intervals,  trifles  light  as  air;  she,  not  at  all.  The 
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occasional  silences  were  periods  of  intense  strain. 
Each  time  one  was  broken  the  lady  started.  At 
length  a  long  silence  fell.  Alan  broke  it  with  a 
groan.  The  lady  started  violently.  "What  is  it?" 
she  said.  Her  voice  was  harsh  with  alarm. 

"My  pipe,"  said  Alan  dolefully.  "I  left  it  in 
the  stope." 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady.  Her  relief  was  great. 
Presently  she  fumbled  for  her  hand  bag,  and  find- 
ing, opened  it. 

' '  Would  you  like  a  cigar  ? ' '  she  asked. 

"Madam!"  most  reproachfully,  "I  decline  to 
believe  it.  You  slander  yourself. ' ' 

She  laughed  happily.  "My  father  gave  me  his 
case  to  mind  for  him  while  he  went  down  the  mine. 
He  is  very  proud  of  his  cigars;  he  imported  them 
from  Havana  himself."  Her  hand  entered  the 
region  of  light  holding  a  long,  silver  cigar  case. 

Alan  examined  the  hand  critically.  He  decided 
that  he  rather  liked  its  shape. 

"Take  it,"  said  the  lady.  She  referred  of  course 
to  the  case. 

Alan  continued  to  survey  the  hand.  He  liked  it 
better  the  longer  he  looked.  "Madam,"  he  de- 
manded, "have  you  the  right  to  give  away  your 
father's  specially  imported  cigars?" 

"Don't  be  silly." 

Alan  regretfully  took  the  ease.  The  hand  dis- 
appeared, with  it  the  man's  regrets.  He  was  aching 
for  a  smoke. 

As  he  lighted  a  cigar  the  matchlight  painted  his 
whole  face  crimson.  The  lady  was  glad  when  the 
darkness  returned.  The  man  had  worn  an  almost 
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diabolic  look.  He  gave  her  back  the  silver  case  and 
threw  himself  on  his  side  behind  the  lamp,  sighing 
luxuriously. 

"Your  father,"  he  said  presently,  "has  my 
wholesouled  esteem.  He  is  a  grand  judge  of 
tobacco." 

"A  nice  cigar?" 

"A  pearl  of  the  Orient,  madam.  I  have  tasted 
nothing  like  it  since  I  left  Darwin,  when  I  had 
just  such  another  from  a  Chinaman  to  seal  a  deal 
in  opium." 

"Darwin  is  in  the  Northern  Territory,  is  it  not? 
Were  you  there  long  ? ' ' 

"Not  in  Darwin,  but  I  tramped  the  back  country 
for  two  years  or  thereabouts. ' ' 

' '  A  hard  life,  I  should  imagine  ? '' 

"Somewhat  cloddish,  madam,  but  not  unhealthy. 
Anything  before  a  bank." 

"Why  did  you  return  to  Victoria?  Am  I  im- 
pertinent to  ask  ? ' ' 

"You  are  Marjorie's  friend.  I  came  back 
because,  well  because— just  because." 

"That  is  not  very  explanatory,  Mr.  Brandon." 

"No?  Well,  it  was  this  way.  I  had  made  what 
miners  call  a  pile,  tin  mining  in  the  Territory,  and 
I  took  the  notion  to  spend  it  down  south." 

"Oh!" 

"I  guessed  I'd  annoy  my  people  by  playing  the 
millionaire.  Black  sheep  are  queer  creatures, 
madam;  queer  and  full  of  petty  little  meannesses. 
I  particularly  desired  to  annoy  Jack.  You  see,  he 
prophesied  that  I  would  die  on  a  rubbish  tip. 
Amiable  fellow,  Jack." 
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"But,  but,  you  did  not.  You  did  not  even  let 
him  know  that  you  had  returned." 

"No." 

"Well?" 

"You'd  only  be  disgusted,  madam." 

Why  should  she  be  curious  at  all?  The  lady 
caught  her  breath.  She  was  passionately  curious. 
She  must  know. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  indifferently,  "if  you 
don't  want  to  tell  me " 

"I  don't." 

"We  can  change  the  conversation." 

"What  a  chilly  voice.    I'll  tell  you,  then." 

' '  Not  if  you  'd  prefer  not. ' ' 

"The  black  sheep  is  a  born  gambler,  madam." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  you  lost  all  your  money  on 
the  racecourse,  Mr.  Brandon!" 

"Worse,  madam,  far  worse.  I  sunk  it  iutc  a 
mine. ' ' 

"Is  that  gambling?" 

"The  very  blackest  sort.  I  bought  shares  on 
'inside  information.'  Madam,  let  nothing  ever 
tempt  you  to  buy  shares  in  any  gold  mine  on  'inside 
information.'  ' 

"Thank  you.     Well " 

"It  was  not  well,  madam.  Quite  the  reverse. 
Very  soon  my  project  for  annoying  Jack  had  to  be 
abandoned. ' ' 

"Why?" 

"The  shares  fell  and  fell.  'Inside  information' 
said  'hold  on,  buy  more.'  I  did.  The  shares  kept 
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on  falling.  'Inside  information'  clapped  me  on  the 
back  and  said  'the  bottom  is  reached.  Buy  now  for 
all  you  are  worth ! '  I  did.  The  shares  had  merely 
been  falling  before  of  their  own  gravity.  They 
began  to  shoot  downwards  with  the  force  of  a  four- 
teen inch  gun.  They  knocked  out  their  own  bottom 
aud  plunged  with  a  yell  into  the  bottomless  pit.  I 
went  to  'Inside  information'  for  fresh  instructions, 
not  in  the  best  of  tempers  either,  as  you  may  guess. 
He  had  vanished.  I  have  never  seen  him  since 
That  is  all  madam." 

"All?" 

"The  clean  up,  of  course.  I  sold  for  sixpence 
the  scrip  that  had  cost  me  pounds.  But  I  kept 
some.  I  had  a  dim  suspicion  that  the  market  had 
been  rigged  on  me,  you  see.  So  I  went  to  the  mine 
and  signed  on  as  a  common  mullocker.  I  have  been 
working  there  for  nearly  eighteen  months.  My 
suspicions  were  not  unfounded.  The  market  had 
been  rigged  for  me  and  other  fools.  The  shares 
besran  to  rise  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  sold." 

"But  how  could  they?" 

"The  mine  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  madam.  It 
has  plenty  of  good  stone,  but  it  works  in  patches. 
It  is  an  ideal  mine  for  unscrupulous  directors.  I 
know  all  about  it  now.  The  game  is  beautifully 
simple.  \Vhen  a  patch  of  good  stone  shows  the 
news  is  suppressed  and  a  depressing  report  is  sud- 
denly issued  that  has  been  held  over  for  the  pur- 
pose. Hey,  presto !  the  public  begins  to  sell.  The 
shares  fall,  and  the  directors  secretly  buy.  When 
the  dear  directors  get  as  many  shares  as  they  re- 
quire a  good  report  is  issued.  Hey  presto!  the 
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shares  soar  up,  and  the  directors  secretly  sell.  They 
make  their  profit  both  ways,  some  of  them,  the 
rogues." 

"But  surely  that  is  all  highly  illegal,  Mr. 
Brandon,  is  it  not  ? ' ' 

"The  law,  madam,  takes  no  account  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  directors  have  absolute  power,  and 
there  is  no  legal  means  to  compel  them  to  disclose 
their  transactions.  They  run  no  risk  except  one 
of  their  own  crowd  were  to  turn  round  and  expose 
them.  But  that  risk  is  too  small  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning, for  any  man  who  so  acted  would  incrimi- 
nate himself." 

"Then,"  cried  the  lady  indignantly,  "the  law 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  to  let  such  wicked 
things  be  done. ' ' 

"Madam,"  said  Alan,  "one  of  the  most  crying 
needs  in  this  country  is  for  a  Company  law  that  will 
suppress  such  abuses.  Soon  or  late  such  a  law  will 
have  to  be  enacted,  because  for  lack  of  it  the  gold 
mining  industry  is  perishing.  Many  good  men 
know  this  well  and  are  clamouring  for  the  reform. 
'  The  Age  '  newspaper  knows  it,  too,  and  is  pres- 
sing forward  a  reform  campaign.  The  Legislature, 
however,  is  blind  to  its  duty  yet.  It  will  not  move. 
Too  many  mining  magnates  are  represented  in 
Parliament.  That  is  the  secret."  He  broke  off 
sharply  and  sprang  afoot.  ' '  Hullo !  I  have  been 
dreaming,"  he  cried.  "We  ought  to  have  started 
half  an  hour  ago.  The  road,  the  road!" 

The  lady  stood  up  and  blinked  nervously  into 
the  surrounding  darkness.  "The  gully,  you  mean. 
I  think."  she  corrected,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "It 
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looks  as  dark  and  deep  as  the  pit  that  swallowed  up 
your  shares. ' ' 

* '  Fortunately  we  have  a  lamp, ' '  said  Alan. 

"I  wonder,"  rnused  the  lady,  "why  he  has  not 
asked  my  name.  He  is,  for  sure,  the  least  curious 
man  in  all  the  world. ' ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 
SEPARATION. 

WHEN  Alan  flashed  his  beacon  down  the  edge 
of  the  ravine  the  light  bar  revealed  a 
descent  so  precipitous  and  rough  that  the  lady 
roundly  declared  she  would  not  venture  her  life 
in  the  attempt.  Alan  did  not  argue  the  point. 
He  slithered  over  the  perpendicular  rock  lip  to 
a  friendly  ledge  a  few  feet  below,  then  turned  and 
held  out  his  arms.  "Jump!"  he  said,  laconically. 
The  lady  preferred  to  slither.  The  force  of  example 
is  a  wonderful  thing. 

After  all,  the  climb  was  no  great  job.  In  the 
daylight  it  would  have  been  child's  play.  Shade 
and  fancy  made  the  mischief.  The  lady  screamed 
four  times.  Alan  held  her  in  his  arms  a  dozen. 
She  was  twice  seriously  frightened,  and  once,  des- 
pite all  his  care,  she  had  a  fall.  She  reached  the 
bottom  tremulous  and  tearful,  conscious  that  she 
had  been  unnecessarily  timid,  and  hating  herself 
for  her  silly  fears,  the  trouble  she  had  given,  and 
the  embraces  she  had  invoked — nay,  at  times,  com- 
pelled. Alan  sensed  her  annoyance,  and  set  to  work 
to  banish  it.  He  obliged  her  to  sit  on  a  rock  while 
he  washed  his  hands  and  face  in  the  river,  talking 
nonsense  all  the  while.  lie  washed  his  cap  with  a 
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care  she  found  irritating.  It  seemed  such  a  use- 
less proceeding.  She  told  him  so.  He  laughed, 
and  having  wrung  the  cap,  he  pinned  it  to  dry 
upon  his  shoulder.  "I  know  a  hatless  lady,"  he 
explained.  "She  will  go  a  journey  in  a  train  soon, 
and  she  will  want  a  headpiece  badly — a  clean  one, 
for  choice.  I  know  she  will,  because  she  is  the 
kind  of  lady  who  would  detest  being  stared  at,  for 
reason,  by  her  fellow  travellers. ' ' 

The  lady  stood  up.  "I  beg  Marjorie's  pardon," 
she  said  humbly.  "She  is  not  a  bit  illogical — in 
anything." 

Alan  led  her  down  the  stream  for  nearly  two 
miles,  then  he  waded  through,  carrying  her  across 
his  chest,  her  arms  twined  around  his  neck.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  mid  stream,  the  water  just 
over  his  knees,  and  gave  \vay  to  a  sudden  burst 
of  entirely  mirthful  laughter. 

The  lady  was  offended,  also  curious.  She  im- 
periously requested  information. 

"Why,"  said  Alan,  gravely,  "it  struck  me  on 
an  inspiration  as  amusing  that  I  shall  probably  be 
coped  in  gaol  to-morrow — after  this." 

He  emphasised  "this"  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
hug,  then  set  her  abruptly  down.  The  river  was 
passed.  The  lady  hastily  released  her  hold,  and 
drew  apart,  pricked  with  a  mysterious  feeling  of 
guilt.  Her  face  was  hot.  How  dared  he  squeeze 
her!  His  other  embraces  had  been  perfectly  and 
quite  properly  impersonal.  He  had  no  right  at 
all.  She  would  punish  him. 

"They  say  the  gaols  nowadays  are  tolerably  com- 
fortable retreats,"  she  observed.  "Hotels,  indeed." 
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"By  Jove!"  said  Alan,  "I  hope  you  are  right. 
In  my  time  they  were  simply  beastly." 

"You  have  been  in  gaol  before,  then?" 

"Didn't  you  know  that,  madam?  I  thought 
Marjorie  had  told  you  everything." 

The  lady  had  the  sensation  of  a  chill  hand 
pressed  against  her  heart.  "Not  that,"  she 
gasped. 

Alan  grinned  in  the  dark.  "Fancy  her  omitting 
that!"  he  said  surprisedly.  "Madge  is  a  partisan 
indeed. ' ' 

"Mr.  Brandon,  are  you  serious?" 

"Shucks!"  he  exclaimed  contemptuously,  "we 
are  people  of  the  world,  aren't  we.  I'm  none 
the  worse  for  the  six  months  I  spent  in  Pentridge. ' ' 

The  lady  went  icy  cold.  The  man  was  a  criminal 
and  unabashed.  A  criminal  had  held  her  in  his 
arms — and  the  horror  of  it — he  had  squeezed  her ! 

"What— did  you— do?"  she  muttered.  She  did 
not  recognise  her  own  voice. 

"To  be  sent  there,  you  mean ? ' ' 

"Yes." 

"An  ordinary  thing  with  me.  I  failed  in  some 
exam  or  other.  My  father  was  so  furious  that  he 
insisted  I  should  take  a  Government  billet,  and  as 
there  chanced  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  gaol  service, 
there  I  went.  It  was  a  miserable  experience." 

The  lady  laughed  hysterically.  Her  quip  had 
been  turned  almost  savagely  against  her.  But  she 
was  not  angry  in  the  least  in  her  gladness  to  know 
that  she  had  not  been  squeezed  by  a  criminal. 

A  moment  later  the  ascent  began.  It  was  quite 
easy,  but  Alan  helped  her  often,  and  she  did  not 
reject  his  aid.  The  gully  was  steep,  however,  ami 
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she  reached  the  top  breathless.  Hardly  had  she 
touched  level  ground  than  a  small  white  shape 
scurried  noisily  across  her  feet.  She  cried  out, 
and  clutched  her  escort's  arm. 

''It  was  only  a  rabbit,"  said  he.  "I  used  to 
shoot  over  this  ground  when  a  lad.  There  were 
thousands  then.  I  began  to  think  they  had  all  gone. 
That  is  the  first  I  have  seen  to-night." 

"You  must  think  me  a  fearfully  nervous  idiot, 
Mr.  Brandon?" 

They  strolled  on  silently. 

"You  don't  reply,"  she  remarked. 

"I  expressed  my  opinion  of  your  courage 
earlier,"  he  answered.  "Nothing  has  yet  occurred 
to  alter  it." 

The  lady  was  absurdly  pleased.  She  knew  her- 
self at  heart  a  coward,  therefore,  to  be  compli- 
mented for  bravery  was  just  the  sort  of  compliment 
she  coveted. 

"How  far  have  we  still  to  go?"  she  asked. 

"About  four  miles.  We  shall  do  it  comfortably 
at  this  pace,  and  catch  the  11.30  to  Melbourne,  with 
a  quarter  hour  to  spare." 

"How  do  you  know  the  time?  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  looked  at  your  watch." 

' '  No ;  but  at  yours — upon  your  wrist.  I  glanced 
;il  il  just  now.  I  assume,  of  course,  it  is  correct." 

The  lady  looked  at  it  in  the  lamplight.  "Ten 
o'clock!"  she  exclaimed.  "We  have  been  together 
for  five  hours.  I  can't  believe  it." 

"You  don't  elope  every  day,  perhaps,  with  a 
gold  stealer,"  he  suggested,  quizzically.  "I  am 
open  to  correction ! ' ' 

"Not  exactly." 
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"I  guessed  not,"  said  Alan.  "Smart  men,  gold 
stealers.  They  beat  the  clock.  I'm  a  dull 
specimen,  I  admit,  but  then  you  have  no  standard 
of  comparison." 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  up  till  now  you  have 
evinced  no  desire  to  know  whom  you  are  speaking 
to?" 

"I  might  already  know  who  and  what  you  are." 

"Do  you?"  eagerly. 

"Yes.     You  are  Marjorie's  dearest  friend." 

"And  my  name?" 

"Name!"  scoffed  Alan.  "What's  in  a  name? 
'A  rose  by  any  other  name' — I  spare  you  the  rest." 

"Who  am  I?" 

"Your  father's  daughter.  What  are  you?  That 
is  the  important  thing." 

"What  am  I,  then?" 

"One  of  Eve's  children — a  very  woman.  I  have 
watched  you  to-night  and  found  the  game  a  rather 
piercing  amusement.  Don't  mistake  me,  madam. 
I  am  far  enough  removed  from  your  world  to  have 
been  amused  by  you  without  offending  you. ' ' 

"So  I  amused  you!"  The  lady  was  offended, 
and  her  voice  proclaimed  it. 

Alan  sighed.  "So  would  a  man  always  be 
amused  could  he  have  his  wish,"  he  said,  and  pro- 
ceeded dreamily.  "A  very  woman  may  be  only  a 
woman,  or  the  only  woman  to  some  man.  I  take 
it  you  are  fitted  to  be  both  or  either.  You  have  a 
warm  heart,  a  generous  nature,  and  an  impulse  to 
be  kind  to  the  unfortunate.  You  have  shown  me 
glimpses  of  your  best  and  worst,  I  think.  four 
best  is  sweet,  your  worst  is  not  unlovable.  Do  you 
still  consider  me  impertinent?" 
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"No."  The  monosyllable  reduced  both  to 
silence.  Alan  was  thinking  "What  a  pity!"  The 
lady  was  struggling  with  a  tendency  to  tears.  Some 
esoteric  quality  of  Alan's  voice  had  stirred  her  to 
her  depths..  She  had  never  realised  the  true  mean- 
ing of  pity  till  then.  The  pity  that  now  filled  her 
heart  was  almost  a  pain.  She  craved  the  power  to 
do  something  for  this  man,  to  help  him,  to  promote 
his  welfare,  to  save  him  from  sadness.  For 
nearly  twenty  minutes  the  silence  was  protracted. 
They  came  to  a  road,  a  fence,  and  the  railway 
line.  They  climbed  the  fence,  and  from  the  west 
they  saw  some  scattered  lights.  The  path  beside 
the  line  was  rough  and  narrow.  Often  the  man's 
arm  interposed  to  save  the  lady  from  a  slip.  Once 
they  met  a  train,  which  flashed  upon  them  suddenly 
and  thundered  by.  The  lady  came  very*  near  to 
Alan  then,  making  no  secret  of  her  terror,  and  his 
arm  for  a  moment  went  round  her  waist  and  held 
her  firm  and  close.  Their  conversation  was  a  broken 
discourse  of  recovery.  They  were  semi-consciously 
putting  behind  them  the  events  of  the  fantastic 
hours  which  they  had  spent  together,  and  prepar- 
ing for  re-entry  into  the  unromantic,  real  world. 
Each  experienced  an  oppressive  sense  of  obligation. 
It  was  needful  to  don  armour  against  the  stare  of 
citizens.  At  the  next  hollow  Alan  called  a  halt. 
He  laughed  uneasily  and  said,  "I  am  confident 
there  is  a  mirror  in  your  reticule.  I  judge  you  by 
Marjorie,  madam ;  I  might  even  guess — a  powder 
puff." 

"Guilty,"  said  the  lady  demurely. 

Alan  opened  the  reflector  of  the  lamp.  "In  this 
light,"  he  suggested,  "you  should  be  able  to 
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arrange  your  hair — the  mirror  helping.  My  cap  is 
dry — moderately  clean,  and  at  your  service.  Con- 
sider me  a  blind  man,  madam." 

The  lady  nodded.  Alan  held  up  the  lamp  to  the 
required  height,  and  maintained  it  in  position 
movelessly.  The  lady  rapidly  unbound  her  hair, 
and,  with  agile  fingers,  twisted  it  in  two  long  and 
heavy  plaits.  She  put  the  hairpins  temporarily 
in  her  mouth.  With  his  left  hand  Alan  held  the 
mirror  so  she  might  see  her  image.  For  a  blind 
man  he  noted  much.  The  lady  coiled  her  hair  in 
some  strange  way  to  match  the  head  dress  he  had 
given  her.  She  creased  the  cap  into  a  shape  that 
was  grotesque,  until  it  touched  her  head,  but  then 
it  changed  to  fascination.  "Genius!"  he  mut- 
tered. As  a  fact,  she  looked  bewitching.  She 
dabbed  her  nose  with  powder,  and  demanded: 
"Will  I  do?" 

"For  whom,  madam  ?"  he  retorted  brusquely, 
and  clapped  the  reflector  shut. 

The  lady  smiled  mysteriously.  For  one  second 
she  had  seen  his  eyes.  "Now  it  is  your  turn,  Mr. 
Brandon ;  give  me  the  lamp,  please. ' ' 

"My  turn?" 

"Certainly.  That  is  a  motor  cloak  upon  your 
arm — not  mine,  but  my  father's.  He  is  big,  so  it 
will  be  sure  to  fit  you.  Slip  it  on." 

1 '  But  why  ?  I  shall  not  need  it.  I  am  not  riding 
in  the  train  to  Melbourne,  nor  shall  I  escort  you 
nearer  to  the  station  than  a  hundred  yards." 

"Oh,  yes  you  will,  Mr.  Brandon.  Listen, 
please.  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  out.  The 
police  will  be  expecting  you  to  arrive  in  my  motor 
car.  Your  best  chance  of  eluding-  them  is  to  defeat 
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their  expectations.  You  will,  therefore,  accompany 
me  to  Melbourne,  and  you  will  come  straight  with 
me  to  my  father's  house.  S'sh.  Do  not  interrupt 
me.  I  insist.  Indeed,  you  owe  me  the  courtesy 
of  returning  me  to  my  parent.  Don't  be  afraid. 
He  will  be  so  glad  to  have  me  back  safe  and  sound 
that  he  will  easily  forgive  you.  When  he  has  for- 
given you,  you  will  tell  him  your  story,  and  he  will 
help  you  overcome  your  enemies.  Yes,  yes,  he  can, 
and  he  will.  I  have  not  told  you  about  him  be- 
fore, but  my  father  is  a  big  man  in  the  mining 
world.  He  is  rich  and  powerful.  Under  his  pro- 
tection nobody  will  dare  to  attack  you.  With  his 
aid  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  prevent  the  con- 
spirators from  carrying  out  their  plans,  and  swind- 
ling the  shareholders  of  your  mine.  Now,  I  dare 
you  to  raise  an  objection.  Honestly,  if  you  are 
honest,  I  do  not  believe  you  can." 

Alan  gazed  at  her  for  several  seconds  very 
earnestly.  "You  are  wonderful,"  he  asserted, 
gravely,  "and  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  you 
is  that  you  are  as  sincere  as  you  are  clever.  You 
really  want  me  to  accept  your  proposition?" 

"I  do,  indeed." 

"Then  kindly  hold  the  lamp  a  moment." 

She  took  the  lamp.  He  donned  the  motor  coat 
and  buttoned  it  to  his  throat.  "Will  I  do?"  he 
asked. 

She  searchingly  examined  him.  "Nobody  will 
look  at  your  feet,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "Your 
broken  head  will  absorb  attention.  We  must  re- 
inforce it  as  a  centre  of  attraction.  Take  your 
lamp,  please,  and  turn  your  back  for  a  moment." 
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Alan  did  as  he  \va.s  bidden.  He  heard  the  sound 
i>f  tearing  cloth,  hut  asked  no  questions. 

"Now,"  said  the  lady. 

He  turned.  She  held  a  long  strip  of  fleecy 
muslin  in  her  hand. 

"Kneel!"  said  she.  Alan  knelt  obediently,  and 
the  lady  deftly  wound  the  cloth  about  his  head. 
"We  are  two  tourists  who  have  met  with  an 
accident,"  she  observed,  demurely.  "Brother  and 
sister,  if  you  please,  if  we  are  questioned." 

He  arose  to  his  feet.  "Brother  and  sister, 
madam  ? ' ' 

"Not  'madam'  any  more  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Brandon." 

"Mr.  Brandon?" 

"Alan,  then."  Her  cheeks  reddened,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled.  "Now  I  think  you  must  ask  me 
for  my  name,"  she  said. 

"Freda?"  he  said,  softly. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  and  there  was  a  world  of  dis- 
appointment in  her  voice.  "So  you  knew  all  the 
time — knew  who  I  am,  I  mean?" 

"You  wear  a  name  brooch,"  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing. "A  dangerous  habit  when  travelling  incog, 
madam  Freda."  He  extinguished  the  motor  lamp 
as  they  left  the  hollow,  for  the  path  was  lit  by  the 
station  lights,  and  their  tramp  was  almost  at  an 
t-nd.  Suddenly  Alan  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  Freda. 

"I  haven't  a  farthing  to  my  name,"  he  replied. 
"I  have  on  my  underground  clothes.  I  left  my 
others  in  the  change  house." 

The  lady  laughed  gaily.  "It  shows  what  an 
amateur  you  are  at  highway  robbery,"  she  said. 
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''I  have  four  sovereigns  in  my  purse,  I  think,  and 
you  never  thought  to  steal  it  all  this  time." 

"Better  late  than  never,  madam.  Your  money 
or  your  life ! ' ' 

Freda  put  her  purse  into  his  hand.  "The 
adventure  is  turning  out  delightfully,"  she  cried. 
"You'll  get  six  years  penal  servitude  at  least  for 
this.  Goodness,  what  a  story  I  shall  have  to  tell 
in  the  box.  Abduction,  terrorism,  and  stand  and 
deliver !  I  shall  be  a  famous  heroine. ' ' 

They  reached  the  platform  as  she  spoke.  It  was 
deserted  save  for  two  rabbiters  who  lounged  under 
the  lamp,  their  furred  spoils  huddled  at  their  feet. 
Alan  and  Freda  strolled  past  the  pair  to  the  ticket 
office,  where  he  bought  two  first-class  tickets  to  Mel- 
bourne. Two  minutes  later  their  train  steamed 
into  the  station.  They  entered  a  car  sparsely 
tenanted  by  drowsy  travellers,  and  silently  took 
seats.  Not  one  of  the  travellers  was  aroused  by 
their  intrusion.  A  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train 
started.  Alan  and  Freda  exchanged  quiet  smiles. 
The  journey  lasted  five  and  twenty  minutes.  All 
that  time  they  did  not  speak,  but  their  glances 
frequently  encountered.  When  they  reached  Mel- 
bourne fortune  continued  to  befriend  them.  The 
tired  passengers  trooped  out,  and  in  such  a  hurry 
were  they  to  reach  their  homes  that  no  one  heeded 
the  man  with  a  bandaged  head  and  the  lady  in  the 
oilskin  cap.  Alan  guided  the  lady  to  a  telephone 
box  and  put  a  penny  in  her  hand.  "Your  people 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  safe,"  he  said. 
"I  shall,  meanwhile,  collect  a  cab." 

"When  they  met  again  the  lady  was  excited.  "I 
have  told  father  everything/'  she  said.  "He  was 
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a  perfect  dear.  He  says  you  are  to  come  home  with 
me,  without  fail,  and  he  will  do  his  best  for  you. 
He  is  just  the  very  dearest  father  in  the  world." 

Alan  gazed  at  the  glowing  face  and  experienced 
a  curious  tightening  of  his  heartstrings.  "Your 
father  has  one  pre-eminent  distinction;  he  has  a 
very  nice  daughter,"  he  said  quietly.  He  led  her 
to  the  waiting  hansom,  and  helped  her  in.  "The 
address?"  he  asked. 

"Beech-street,  Toorak — number  forty.  'Harlech' 
is  the  name  of  the  house.  The  driver  will  be  sure 
to  know  it." 

"I  know  it,  m'am,"  said  the  cabby. 

Alan  seated  himself  beside  the  lady,  and  the 
hansom  whirled  off  at  a  spanking  trot.  They  did 
not  speak  until  the  Yarra  had  been  crossed  and  left 
far  behind.  Then  Alan  said :  "  I  'in  afraid,  madam, 
1  shall  have  to  break  my  rule  of  incuriosity.  I 
think  I  ought  to  know  your  surname."  They  were 
passing  the  Domain. 

Freda  laughed  triumphantly.  "At  last,"  she 
said. 

"It  is  a  good  name,  I  am  sure." 

"It  is,  indeed.     I  am  very  proud  of  it." 

"And  it  is— 

"Sterling,  Mr.  Brandon." 

Alan  started,  started  violently.  "Is  your  father 
Mr.  Josiah  Sterling?"  he  asked,  in  a  queer, 
strained  tone,  little  above  a  whisper. 

"Yes;  you  have  heard  of  him?" 

Alan  put  his  hand  up  to  the  trap,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  the  cab  halted  near  a  big  street 
lamp. 

He  quitted  his  seat,  and  descended  to  the  road. 
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"One  second,  driver,"  he  called  out,  then  he  put 
his  face  to  the  open  window,  and  smiled  through 
at  the  astonished  lady.  ''We  part  here,  and  pro- 
bably for  ever,"  he  said,  softly.  "Do  not  ask  me  to 
explain,  dear  madam  Freda.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. Your  father  will  tell  you — if  he  chooses — 
he  knows.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  Good- 
bye." 

The  lady  was  bewildered.  "You  are  leaving 
me,"  she  gasped.  "You  won't  come  home  with 
me?  But  you  promised." 

"I  leave  you  because  I  must.  Believe  me,  I  am 
very  loth  to  see  the  last  of  you.  Good-bye!" 

' '  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?     All  ? ' ' 

"Except  this,  madam,  to  look  upon  a  pair  of 
bright  black  eyes  is  the  life  of  a  pair  of  blue  ones." 

"Goethe  said  that." 

"I  repeat  it." 

He  stood  back  and  signed  to  the  driver  to  pro- 
ceed. "' '  Hai-lech  !'  "  he  said,  and  added,  "I  have 
your  number,  cab  by. " 

The  cab  moved  off  rapidly,  and  left  Alan  stand- 
ing like  a  statue  on  the  footpath. 

The  lady  tried  helplessly  to  penetrate  the 
mystery.  She  felt  stupidly  upset  and  sad  and  im- 
potent. Her  head  began  to  ache.  What  a  wretched 
ending  to  her  wonderful  adventure.  And  was  it 
true?  Would  they  never  meet  again?  His  voice 
had  meant  it.  It  had  sounded  like  a  knell.  Was 
this  home?  The  cab  had  stopped.  Two  men  in 
helmets  and  uniform  peered  into  the  vehicle,  flash- 
ing lanthorns.  She  heard  one  of  them  cry  out. 
"Not  here.  The  bird  has  flown!"  Then  her 
father's  voice,  cracked  with  rage.  "Not  there? 
KG 
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Where  is  the  scoundrel,  then?  Come  out  of  that, 
Freda!  Hurry  up,  my  girl.  Where  is  the  man 
who  ran  off  with  you?  Do  you  hear  me,  Freda? 
Answer  me  at  once!" 

Freda  stared  at  her  father  in  amazement.  He 
was  very  angry,  and  he  was  shaking  like  a  leaf. 
But  it  was  not  that  which  startled  the  girl.  Her 
father  looked  afraid! 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE   PRODIGAL  RETURNS. 

A  STROLL  of  twenty  minutes  brought  Alan 
Brandon  to  the  gateway  of  his  father's 
house.  It  was  an  imposing  old  place  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan  style.  It  stood  back  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  tall  hedge  of  pittosporums, 
now  in  flower.  A  host  of  memories  and  long  buried 
recollections  ran  crowding  to  his  mind.  He  had 
been  very  much  a  disappointment  to  all  connected 
with  him,  especially  his  father.  Now  he  was  going 
home,  and  not  as  he  had  dreamed  and  planned,  but 
rather  as  a  prodigal  son,  the  marks  of  his  failures 
thick  upon  him,  the  shadow  of  the  law  above  his 
head.  How  would  he  be  received?  He  climbed  the 
steps  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  bell.  How  would 
he  be  received?  "Never  darken  my  doors  again!" 
had  said  his  father.  That  was  six  years  ago.  Much 
water  had  flowed  beneath  the  bridge  since  then. 
How  "would  he  be  received  ?  The  question  hummed 
in  his  mind  like  a  refrain.  Suppose  that  the  old 
man  was  of  the  same  mind  still?  In  that  case,  why 
disturb  him?  Why  precipitate  another  quarrel? 
Better  surely  to  see  Marjorie  first.  But  no,  not 
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Marjorie.  She  would  answer  his  question  with  the 
foolish  confidence  of  her  sisterly  regard  for  him. 
Jack  ?  Well,  why  not  Jack  ?  Jack  would  not  mince 
matters.  He  could  be  trusted  for  that.  He  knew 
Jack's  room.  Alan  left  the  porch  and  paced  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  building.  A  light,  and  in 
Jack's  room!  He  took  a  handful  of  gravel  and  cast 
it  up  against  the  half  open  window.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  window  opened  and  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  appeared  in  silhouette.  "Who 
is  there  ? "  he  demanded  quietly. 

Jack's  voice  had  not  changed.  Alan  stifled  a 
sigh.  He  and  his  brother  Jack  had  not  always  been 
enemies.  "It's  Alan,"  he  answered.  "The  bad 
penny  has  turned  up  again.  Has  the  fatted  calf 
any  reason  to  fear  for  his  neck,  Jack  ? ' ' 

' '  Alan,  by  Jingo !  Alan ! ' '  cried  the  other.  ' '  Go 
round  to  the  front  and  I'll  let  you  in!"  He  dis- 
appeared. 

Alan  retraced  his  steps  and  climbed  to  the  porch 
again.  The  door  opened  suddenly,  letting  out  a 
flood  of  light  that  dazzled  him.  Alan  felt  his  hands 
seized  and  wrung  most  cordially.  Jack  drew  him 
into  the  house,  speaking  in  an  excited  underbreath. 
"You're  very  welcome  home,  old  boy.  The  Dad 
will  go  off  his  head  for  joy.  (He  shut  the  door.) 
Come  right  in  here,  the  library,  Alan.  (He  switched 
on  an  electric  light.)  By  Jingo,  boy,  how  brown 
you've  got.  You've  aged  a  century." 

The  brothers  stopped  and  eyed  each  other.  Jack 
was  a  handsome,  keen-faced  young  fellow  of  six  and 
twenty,  with  a  fresh  complexion,  brown  eyes  and  a 
shot-black  moustache.  He  was  attired  in  full  even- 
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ing  dress.  The  contrast  between  the  pair,  especially 
when  Alan  unbuttoned  Freda  Sterling's  motor  coat, 
was  very  striking.  One  man  looked  a  polished 
gentleman,  the  other  a  rag-picker.  Alan  smiled 
wryly  to  note  the  other's  astonishment.  "No 
beauty,  eh?"  he  asked  in  a  sardonic  tone. 

"You'd  not  be  more  welcome  in  gold  lace,"  said 
Jack  quickly.  "Be  sure  of  that,  old  man." 

"You  piped  once  to  another  tune,"  said  Alan. 

' '  That  was  after  you  had  thrashed  me  to  a  stand- 
still," flashed  his  brother.  "I've  long  since  buried 
the  hatchet,  and  I  think  we  were  both  to  blame. 
Will  you  shake  hands,  Alan?" 

"Gladly,  boy." 

Alan  was  rather  strongly  moved.  Still  holding 
Jack 's  hand  he  said :  "  I  Ve  often  been  sorry  for  my 
part,  boy.  But  I  was  never  man  enough  to  own  it. 
I  judged  you  hastily  and  treated  you  brutally." 

Jack  flushed.  He  looked  uneasy.  "  It 's  dead  and 
done  with,"  he  muttered.  "Let's  forget  it  and 
start  afresh. ' ' 

"It's  generous,  damned  generous,  of  you,  boy." 

"Rubbish,  Alan.  We're  brothers,  aren't  we? 
Say,  how  tired  you  look.  Your  old  room  is  waiting 
just  as  you  left  it.  Let's  go  up  and — 

"One  moment,  boy.  You  say  the  Dad  will  be 
glad  to  see  me?" 

"Glad!  He'll  be  crazy.  He's  been  living  for 
the  day.  But  say,  old  chap,  you  must  prepare 
yourself  for  a  shock  when  you  see  the  Dad.  He  had 
a  paralytic  stroke  about  a  year  ago,  and  he  has 
never  been  the  same  man  since.  He  is  out  of  office 
now,  and  we  keep  all  worries  from  him.  The 
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danger  to  fear  is  another  stroke,  you  see.  The 
doctors  say  it  might  be  fatal.  All  excitement  is  bad 
for  him." 

"My  homecoming,  then?" 

' '  Joy  never  kills.  You  're  the  favourite  son,  Alan. 
You  always  were.  Tush,  man,  I'm  not  jealous.  All 
the  same  I  think  he  ought  to  see  you  first  as  like 
the  old  Alan  as  we  can  manage.  You  left  plenty  of 
clothes  behind  you.  Marjorie  has  them  pressed  in 
lavender  somewhere." 

"Marjorie!  By  Jove!  How  glad  I'll  be  to  see 
her.  II 'sh  what's  that?" 

"Alan!  Alan!  Oh!  Alan,"  cried  a  soft  and 
thrilling  voice,  and  a  girl,  dressed  in  a  fleecy  wrap, 
with  yellow  hair  floating  round  her  shoulders, 
rushed  into  the  room  and  flung  herself  laughing 
and  weeping  on  Alan's  breast.  Jack  hurriedly 
closed  the  hall  door,  then  swinging  on  his  heel,  he 
went  into  an  inner  room.  He  returned  a  few 
minutes  later  carrying  a  bottle  of  champagne  and 
three  glasses.  Marjorie  was  still  folded  tightly  in 
Alan's  embraces.  She  was  whispering  foolish  en- 
dearments in  his  ear,  mixed  with  broken  bits  of 
news  and  gossip. 

Jack  set  down  the  glasses  on  a  table  and 
proceeded  to  uncork  the  wine.  "Let  up,  Madge!" 
he  said,  complainingly.  "Alan's  dead  beat  and 
wants  a  pick-me-up.  You'll  have  heaps  of  time  to 
talk  to-morrow." 

Marjorie  drew  herself  apart,  but  she  still  clung 
to  Alan's  side.  Her  face  was  not  strictly  pretty, 
but  love  and  excitement  had  made  her  for  the 
moment  positively  beautiful.  "Good,  practical 
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Jack!"  she  chattered  merrily.  "He  always  thinks 
of  the  creature  needs.  Oh!  Alan  dear,  how  lovely 
to  feel  you  home  again.  Dear  Alan,  do  let  me 
doctor  your  head.  I  just  hate  that  horrid 
bandage." 

Jack  looked  up.  "By  Jove!"  he  said.  "And  I 
never  noticed  it.  Not  hurt,  old  boy?" 

"A  mere  scratch,  Jack.  No,  no,  Madge,  I'll  see 
to  it  myself.  A  basin  of  water  and  a  cake  of  soap, 
and  my  dreadful  wound  will  be  no  more. ' ' 

"But  you  look  ghastly,  Alan!" 

"I'm  tired  and  sleepy,  dear.  You'll  hear  the 
story  to-morrow." 

Jack  gave  them  each  a  brimming  glass  of  wine 
and  took  one  himself. 

"A  re-united  and  always  to  be  united  family!" 
he  said  gently. 

' '  God  bless  you,  boy ! ' '  cried  Alan,  warmly. 

Marjorie  squeezed  Alan's  hand  and  looked  very 
lovingly  at  Jack.  "It's  the  sweetest  toast  of  all," 
she  whispered. 

"Alan's  room,"  suggested  Jack. 

Marjorie  nodded  and  flew  to  the  door.  "I'll  see 
to  it,"  she  cried,  and  vanished. 

' '  It  has  been  seen  to  every  day, ' '  said  Jack,  ' '  but 
of  course  there  will  be  sheets  to  change.  In  Mar- 
jorie's  opinion  sheets  should  be  changed  at  regular 
intervals  of  a  dozen  hours.  She's  the  plague  of 
my  life  that  girl. ' ' 

"She  has  grown  up  boy.  She  is  a  woman.  I  left 
her  a  mere  child." 

Jack  handed  Alan  a  cigarette  and  a  lighted 
match.  "No  hat  and  a  motor  coat,  Alan,"  he  re- 
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marked  inquiringly.  "Yours  will  be  a  story  of 
adventure,  eh?" 

"And  of  warrants  out  for  my  arrest." 

"Warrants?" 

"By  gad!"  exclaimed  Alan  suddenly,  "I  have 
the  girl's  purse  and  coat.  What  an  idiot  I  am. 
They  may  issue  another  warrant  for  that,  and  lag 
me,  too.  And  she  paid  my  fare.  Jack,  even  yet  I 
have  no  head  for  business!" 

"You  spoke  of  warrants!" 

"Don't  fear  boy.  I'm  not  a  criminal.  All  the 
same  I  believe  that  I'm  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
law.  I'll  need  your  help  to  unravel  a  particularly 
ugly  coil,  Jack.  But  not  a  word  till  I  've  said  good- 
night to  Marjorie.  I  don't  want  to  send  her  to  bed 
with  evil  dreams." 

"Is  it  really  a  serious  affair?" 

"I  wish  it  were  not.  But  I  have  struck  a 
sanctuary  here.  Do  you  know  Josiah  Sterling?" 

"Well." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"One  of  the  best." 

"You're  a  bad  judge,  boy.  He's  a  damned 
villain.  Hush  !  Here  is  Marjorie." 

"Dear  Alan,"  said  Marjorie,  who  seemed  to 
enter  floating  on  air,  ' '  there  is  hot  water  for  you  in 
your  room,  and  everything.  Oh,  Alan!  Home  is 
home  again."  She  began  to  cry.  Alan  kissed  her 
tears  away,  and,  passing  an  arm  around  her  waist, 
he  led  her  gently  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs. 
Jack  put  out  the  lights  behind  them.  He  thought 
of  such  details  always.  At  the  stair  head,  Alan 
and  Marjorie  whispered  for  a  little  while,  then 
kissed  and  separated.  Alan  found  Jack  lolling  on 
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a  sofa  in  his  room.  The  apartment  was  perfectly 
unchanged.  Alan  gazed  around  him,  dreamily. 
Six  years!  Was  it  possible?  A  lump  was  in  his 
throat.  He  looked  at  Jack's  moustache,  and 
smiled. 

"That  head  of  yours,"  said  Jack. 

Alan  nodded,  and  moved  the  bandage.  His  fore- 
head was  rather  hideously  smashed  and  bruised. 
He  washed  it  in  the  warm  water  his  sister  had 
provided,  and  re-bandaged  it  with  fresh  linen  and 
lint,  which  he  found  spread  out  upon  his  dressing 
table.  Marjorie  again!  Ah!  but  it  was  good  to 
be  home.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  dressed  in 
pyjamas  that  smelt  of  lavender,  and  stretched  out 
between  scented  sheets.  Jack  took  a  chair,  and 
sat  beside  the  bed.  Alan  lighted  a  second  cigarette, 
and  began  to  talk.  Jack  was  an  excellent  listener. 
His  questions  were  few,  but  pregnant.  They 
showed  him  a  good  lawyer.  His  verdict  was  com- 
pendious and  precise.  "For  the  next  week  or  so," 
he  said,  "you  11  have  to  keep  to  cover,  Alan.  Un- 
doubtedly you  hold  some  strong  cards.  Those  gold 
specimens,  for  instance,  which  Sterling  put  into 
your  pocket.  But  your  cards  have  their  weakness, 
too.  The  whole  crowd,  if  put  to  it,  will  swear  you 
stole  the  specimens,  and  you  did  steal  the  motor 
car.  Your  safety  demands  concealment  for  the 
present.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  take  steps  to 
deal  with  Sterling  and  his  gang,  and  bring  them 
to  terms." 

"How?"  cut  in  Alan. 

"By  playing  on  their  fears.  You  must  leave 
the  exact  ways  and  means  to  my  discretion,  old 
chap.  But  I  can  promise  you  that  you  11  be  able 
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to  make  your  public  appearance  in  security  within  a 
fortnight.  The  rest  will  do  you  good." 

"Boy,  I'd  be  glad  of  the  rest,  and  still  happier 
to  turn  the  whole  bad  business  over  to  you.  I  know 
your  cleverness,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  do  a  hundred 
times  better  than  I  possibly  could.  But  if  I  take 
you  at  your  word  there's  one  thing  we  must  first 
agree  upon." 

"And  that?" 

"You  must  engage  to  prevent  the  present  share- 
holders of  the  mine  from  being  tricked  into  selling 
their  scrip  under  value.  It  was  for  that  I  did 
what  I  did  and  I'd  rather  go  to  gaol  than  fail  at 
the  crisis.  There  ought  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  called  at  once  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
tell  them." 

"If  you  showed  your  face  in  town  to-morrow, 
Alan,  you  would  most  certainly  go  to  gaol.  Your 
only  chance  to  help  the  shareholders  is  to  lie  hid 
— for  the  present.  Look  facts  in  the  face,  old 
chap.  No  one  would  believe  your  story.  Tell  it, 
and  you'd  be  treated  as  a  lunatic.  Josiali  Ster- 
ling is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  respected  men 
in  Melbourne." 

"And  I  am  known  for  a  black  sheep.  I  see  your 
point,  boy,  and  I  quite  realise  my  risk.  But  1  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  must  see  it  through.  If 
you  cannot  protect  the  shareholders,  I  must — at 
least  I  must  try." 

"Easy,  Alan.     I  did  not  say  that  I  cannot." 

"You  seemed  disinclined." 

"Because  I  see  difficulties  wrhieh  are  invisible  to 
you.  However,  they  can  be  surmounted." 

"But  will  you  surmount  them?" 
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"Of  course,  since  you  insist." 

"Jack,  you  are  disinclined." 

"I  confess  that  at  first  blush  I  was.  Sterling  is 
an  ill  man  to  fight,  and  hitherto  we  have  been  close 
friends.  Marjorie  and  Freda  are  chums.  Freda 
and  I .  But  there,  friends  must  not  be  con- 
sidered in  business.  At  all  costs,  I'll  protect  the 
shareholders.  Does  that  content  you?" 

"Absolutely." 

"In  return,  Alan,  1  require  your  promise  to  fol- 
low my  advice." 

"I  give  it  freely,  boy." 

"You'll  lie  close,  here." 

"As  close  as  you  please  until  you  sign  my 
release. ' ' 

"Freda,  of  course,  is  aware  of  your  identity. 
Probably  she  will  tell  her  father.  But  forewarned 
is  forearmed.  I  shall  go  round  to  see  him  at 
once. ' ' 

"To-night,  Jack?" 

"This  very  moment.  It  is  necessary.  Those 
warrants  must  be  retracted  without  delay." 

"I'm  putting  you  to  a  devilish  lot  of  trouble, 
boy." 

"Nonsense,  Alan.  There's  nothing  I  love  better 
than  a  battle  of  wits,  once  I  am  in  for  it,  and  in 
this  matter  I  shall  be  fighting,  not  merely  in  a 
good  cause,  but  for  the  family  name.  I  don't  want 
the  scandal  of  my  brother  going  to  gaol — even  on  a 
trumped  up  charge.  It  would  kill  father — kill 
him  on  the  spot." 

"Good  God!"  cried  Alan.  "I  never  thought  of 
that!" 

"Then  think  of  it  now,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
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robbing  you  of  sleep,  Alan.  I  only  mentioned 
father  to  emphasise  the  necessity  you  are  under  to 
keep  in  hiding.  Trust  me;  I  shall  cut  Sterling's 
claws.  He  is  an  astute  man,  but  I  am  not  much 
his  junior,  save  in  years,  and  he  does  not  know 
what  I  know,  nor  shall  I  tell  him.  I  shall  compel 
him  to  be  honest,  by  fear  of  the  unknown.  Good- 
night, old  boy.  Sleep  well,  and  fear  nothing.  At 
worst,  you  are  in  for  a  fortnight's  holiday." 

The  brothers  shook  hands,  and  Jack  Brandon 
moved  briskly  to  the  door. 

Alan  stretched  out  his  arms  luxuriously  on  the 
feather  pillows.  "Ah!"  he  mused.  "Jack  was 
thinking  of  the  dad.  That  is  why  he  was  so  anxious 
I  should  take  no  risks.  By  Jove!  What  a  dif- 
ference a  few  years  may  make  in  a  man.  Jack  has 
improved — improved  enormously.  So  kind,  so 
considerate,  so  energetic,  too.  Nothing  is  a  trouble 
to  him."  (He  paused.)  "What  a  beast  I  was  to 
beat  him  that  time.  We  might  have  parted  the 
dearest  friends.  Lord!  I  was  a  beast!  But  I'll 
make  it  up  to  him.  He's  a  grand  chap,  worth  ten 
of  me!  And  all  these  years  I've  been  thinking 
him .  I  deserve  hanging."  (He  turned  rest- 
lessly upon  his  side.  The  noise  of  the  distant 
closing  door  faintly  reached  him).  "There  he  goes 
to  fight  my  battles  for  me.  Dear  old  Jack!  The 
man  I  nearly  killed.  Freda  was  right.  I  was  a 
cowardly  brute.  Freda! — what  a  girl.  Freda! — • 
Fre ."  Alan  Brandon  was  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
GREEK  MEETS  GREEK. 

MR.  JOSIAH  STERLING'S  house  was  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Brandons. 
Jack  Brandon  covered  the  distance  with  slow, 
thoughtful  strides.  His  mind  was  much  busier 
than  his  feet.  He  had  been  honestly  glad  to  wel- 
come home  his  brother.  His  temperament  was  not 
of  the  type  that  cherishes  resentment,  and  he  had 
forgiven  Alan  years  ago.  His  disposition  was 
selfish,  but  affectionate.  Family  ties  could  bind 
him  strongly.  But  he  was  essentially  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  The  family  name  was  dearer  to  him 
than  family  happiness,  and  to  uphold  it  in  public 
esteem  seemed  to  him  an  obligation  paramount  to 
any  other. 

But  what  a  dickens  of  a  mess  Alan  had  contrived 
to  fetch  home  with  him.  Of  all  men  in  the  world 
he  seemed  to  have  made  an  enemy  of  Sterling.  He 
had  discovered  Sterling  in  an  act  of  rascality.  Jack 
shook  his  head.  "A  most  unpleasant  business," 
he  muttered.  But  the  intrinsic  wickedness  of 
Josiah  Sterling's  behaviour  did  not  shock  Jack  at 
all.  He  was  a  lawyer;  his  clients  were  nearly  all 
wealthy  men,  and  consequently  he  was  accustomed 
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to  such  things.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  that 
there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.  If  he  had  been  put  to  question  on  the  matter 
he  would  probably  have  admitted  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  deplorable.  But  he  never  questioned 
himself.  It  was  his  habit  to  take  the  world  as  he 
found  it.  It  was  a  fact  that  many  rich  men  cus- 
tomarily took  advantage  of  bad  or  ineffective  laws 
to  do  things  in  themselves  immoral.  Jack  accepted 
the  fact.  His  philosophy  was  cynical  enough  to 
excuse  all  that  the  law  appeared  to  sanction,  or  did 
not  specifically  prohibit.  His  father  had  refused 
to  assist  clients  in  that  sort  of  transaction,  but 
Jack  did  not,  and  his  father  was  only  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  office  now.  Jack  controlled  the 
business  exclusively,  and  in  his  hands  the  practice 
of  the  firm  had  grown  to  large  dimensions.  He 
was  a  successful  man,  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He 
had  become  successful  by  cutting  himself  free  from 
his  father's  old-fashioned  and  strait-laced  notions. 
Nevertheless,  his  business  was  sound.  Among  his 
clients  were  many  of  the  biggest  commercial 
magnates  and  "nicest"  people  in  the  city.  One  of 
his  most  valued  clients  was  Mr.  Josiah  Sterling. 
He  had  not  informed  Alan  of  that  circumstance. 
He  had  guessed  instinctively  that  it  would  make 
trouble.  Alan  might  have  demanded  that  he  should 
throw  up  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sterling's  affairs. 
Alan  had  always  been  absurdly  meticulous  in 
matters  of  conscience.  A  blunderer,  Alan!  Jack 
had  no  intention  of  losing  Mr.  Sterling  for  a  client 
if  he  could  help  it — not  if  he  were  twenty  times, 
in  the  ethical  sense — a  rascal.  Fortunately,  the 
strings  were  in  his  hands,  and  somehow  he  must 
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contrive  to  pull  the  matter  to  rights.  The  one 
thing  at  all  costs  to  be  avoided  was  scandal.  Jack 
had  a  presentiment  that  Mr.  Sterling  would  not 
easily  give  up  his  designs,  but  the  idea  did  not  dis- 
may him.  A  way  must  be  found  out  of  the  morass, 
and  he  was  superbly  confident  in  his  own  ability  to 
find  it.  He  rang  Mr.  Sterling's  door  bell.  After 
a  short  interval  a  sleepy-looking  servant  opened. 
Jack  knew  the  man  well.  "Is  Mr.  Sterling  in  bed 
yet,  Ingram?"  he  demanded.  "I  must  see  him. 
My  business  is  urgent." 

"He's  just  gone  up  to  his  room,  sir,"  responded 
the  footman.  "He's  been  up  talking  to  Miss 
Freda.  I'll  tell  him  you're  here,  sir." 

Mr.  Sterling  did  not  keep  his  visitor  waiting. 
He  appeared  within  a  moment,  clad  in  dressing 
gown  and  slippers.  His  expression  was  composed, 
but  his  eyes  were  bright  and  restless.  "I  half  ex- 
pected you,  Brandon,"  he  said,  quietly.  "Sit  down 
and  let  us  thrash  the  matter  out.  You  have  seen 
your  brother,  of  course?" 

Jack  sank  into  the  indicated  chair,  and  slowly 
crossed  his  knees.  He  was  a  lawyer,  born  and  bred. 
Mr.  Sterling's  directness  had  astounded  him,  but 
he  looked  as  though  he  had  heard  a  casual  remark 
upon  the  weather. 

' '  Alan  has  told  me  a  strange  story, ' '  he  observed. 

"A  story  you  have  found  incredible,  I  hope?" 

"You  know  it,  then?" 

"I  know  what  the  scoundrel  told  niy  daughter. 
He  has  doubtless  repeated  the  yarn  to  you.  Much 
as  I  regret  it,  Brandon,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  put  your  brother  in  gaol." 
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"I  shouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling!" 

"Why!" 

' '  His  story  would  sound  so  queerly  in  the  witness 
box,  you  know." 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  clashed.  Each  realised 
a  determined  adversary.  Their  suavity  visibly  in- 
creased. Mr.  Sterling  conjured  up  a  smile.  "Your 
brother's  word  would  hardly  prevail  against  mine, 
and  I  do  not  stand  alone,"  he  said  equably. 

"My  brother's  story,"  retorted  Jack,  "has,  I 
confess,  a  melodramatic  ring.  The  public  taste 
inclines  crazily  to  melodrama.  Moreover,  the 
story  does  not  lack  corroboration. " 

Mr.  Sterling  shrugged  his  portly  shoulders.  "It 
would  need  a  lot,"  he  remarked,  with  contempt. 
"However,  don't  let's  waste  time  in  futile  talk. 
You  have  come  here  to  propose  some  compromise, 
I  suppose.  "What  is  it?" 

"I  think  we  should  first  clear  the  ground,  Mr. 
Sterling.  You  charge  my  brother  with  stealing 
gold.  He  counter  charges  you  with  conspiracy  to 
defraud. ' ' 

Mr.  Sterling's  eyes  flashed.  "The  man  is  either 
a  ruffian  or  a  lunatic,"  he  declared  irately.  "We 
caught  him  skulking  in  one  of  the  tunnels  with 
stolen  gold  in  his  possession;  caught  him  red- 
handed.  He  committed  a  violent  assault  on  the 
mine  manager,  and  then  escaped,  stealing  my 
motor  car  to  get  clear. ' ' 

"Just  so,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  instead  of  flying 
for  safety  to  some  other  State  he  came  straight  to 
Melbourne,  not  to  hide,  but  to  tell  the  shareholders 
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of  a  valuable  reef  in  your  mine,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  all  know- 
ledge deliberately  suppressed;  and  he  parades  the 
'stolen  gold'  as  evidence  of  the  richness  of  the  reef. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convict  such  a  curious  sort  of 
thief  of  gold  stealing,  Mr.  Sterling,  even  if  his  story 
were  wholly  uncorroborated,  which,  let  me  assure 
you,  it  is  not." 

''No  man  would  credit  such  a  trumped-up  fairy 
tale  for  an  instant.  It  has  been  obviously  invented 
with  the  desperate  idea  of  turning  the  tables  on 
his  captors — those  who  caught  him  stealing.  The 
reef  of  which  you  prate  so  glibly  is  by  no  means 
rich.  It  has  only  just  been  struck,  and  we  know, 
as  yet,  simply  nothing  of  its  real  value.  It  may  be 
an  absolute  duffer.  For  the  rest,  so  far  from  sup- 
pressing information  concerning  it  we  have  issued 
several  reports." 

"I  have  seen  them,  Mr.  Sterling.  Their  tone  is 
distinctly  pessimistic." 

Josiah  Sterling  curled  his  lip.  "It  is  the  first 
duty  of  responsible  mining  company  directors,  Mr. 
Brandon,  to  prevent  reckless  speculation  with  the 
company's  shares,  and  to  discountenance  booming 
operations.  The  directors  of  the  Golden  Kangaroo 
are  not  boomsters.  They  have  the  best  interests 
of  their  shareholders  at  heart,  and  they  also  recog- 
nise a  duty  to  protect  the  public.  The  pessimism 
of  which  you  complain  is  an  eloquent  proof  of  our 
integrity. ' ' 

Jack  Brandon  very  leisurely  took  a  cigarette 
from  his  case  and  lighted  it. 

"Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  hour  is 
late,"  said  Mr.  Sterling. 
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"My  brother  has  put  himself  completely  in  my 
hands,"  observed  Jack. 

"Indeed!" 

"He  has  also  handed  over  to  me  the  control  of 
his  corroborative  evidence." 

"I  am  sure  you  will  advise  him  for  the  best," 
said  Mr.  Sterling,  with  extreme  politeness.  His 
face  was  inscrutable. 

Jack  bowed.  "You  shall  judge,"  he  said, 
slowly.  "I  have  counselled  him  to  keep  his  room 
for  at  least  ten  days.  Your  men  handled  him  very 
roughly,  Mr.  Sterling.  His  head  is  badly  bruised." 

Mr.  Sterling's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  "How  did 
he  regard  your  luminous  advice?"  he  demanded. 

"He  accepted  it!'' 

"The  devil  he  did.  But  can  he  be  trusted  to 
follow  it?" 

"Ah!  that  is  the  point.  Alan  is  a  Quixote,  Mr. 
Sterling.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  share- 
holders. ' ' 

"Then  you  think " 

"If  Kangaroo  shares  continue  to  fall  as  they 
have  been  falling  lately,  Alan,  I  fear,  will  be  quite 
capable  of  making  a  very  ugly  scandal.  He  is  not 
to  be  impressed  with  the  greatest  names  and  repu- 
tations. Warrants  have  no  terrors  for  him.  I 
believe  he  would  risk  hanging  to  prevent  a 
lot  of  shareholders — men  and  women  whose  very 
names  he  does  not  know,  from  being  squeezed 
out." 

Mr.  Sterling  frowned.  "Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  if — to  oblige  you  and  save  your  family 
the  ignominy  of  putting  your  brother  on  trial  for 
stealing  gold — I  withdraw  the  proceedings  which 
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have  been  already  launched  against  him,  it  will 
be  further  necessary  for  me  to  prop  up  the  market 
— a  falling  market,  mark  me,  Mr.  Brandon?  Is 
that  your  proposition?" 

"Not  mine,  Sterling,  Alan's."  It  was  notice- 
able that  Jack  had  dropped  the  Mister.  "You  see, 
Sterling,"  he  proceeded  smoothly,  "Alan  believes 
that  you  have  only  to  issue  a  full  and  frank  report 
about  the  new  reef  for  the  market  to  right  itself." 

Mr.  Sterling  bit  his  lip.  His  eyes  looked  danger- 
ous. 

"You  will  most  certainly  have  to  issue  that  sort 
of  report  to-morrow,  at  latest,  if  you  really  decide 
to  arrest  my  brother,"  said  Jack  softly. 

Mr.  Sterling  spread  out  his  hands.  "1  have 
never  supposed  you  a  fool,  Brandon,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Why,  then,  do  you  come  to  me  with 
such  a  proposal?  Do  you  suppose  that — bah!"  He 
could  not  speak  for  the  contempt  and  anger  that 
consumed  him. 

Jack  smiled  at  his  cigarette.  He  blew  out  a  puff 
of  smoke  and  murmured,  "It  is  your  turn — what? 
I  can  listen,  too." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  except  good- 
night!" 

Mr.  Sterling  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  pointed  a 
shaking  finger  at  the  door. 

Jack  Brandon  lolled  back  indolently  in  his  chair. 
He  was  master  of  the  situation  now,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  advantage  was  like  wine  to  him.  "By 
Jove!"  he  commented,  with  elaborate  insouciance, 
"you  must  be  playing  for  high  stakes,  old  chap,  to 
show  a  man  who  knows  as  much  as  I  know,  your 
door  so  dashed  uncivilly." 
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Mr.  Sterling's  face  began  to  purple.  "You 
young  puppy,"  he  hissed.  "Get  out  of  my  house, 
and  go  home  and  make  out  your  account.  I'll 
have,  in  future,  a  solicitor  whom  I  can  trust." 

Jack  Brandon  did  not  stir.  "If  you  want  war," 
he  said  quietly,  "I'll  do  my  best  to  please  you, 
Sterling.  I'm  young,  I  admit,  but  I've  pulled 
down  a  bigger  man  than  you  before  to-day.  He 
is  camping  in  the  Domain  this  moment,  I  believe." 

"You'd  threaten  me,  you  dog!" 

"It's  against  my  policy  to  threaten  anyone," 
answered  the  young  man,  softly.  "I'd  like  to  be 
your  friend,  but  of  course,  if  you  prefer  to  have 
me  as  an  enemy,  well,  the  choice  is  yours."  He 
got  slowly  to  his  feet. 

Mr.  Sterling  made  a  violent  effort  to  recover  his 
self-control.  He  partially  succeeded.  "You  take 
a  queer  way  of  showing  your  friendship,"  he  said 
between  his  teeth. 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  resumed  his 
seat,  but  he  did  not  loll  again.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sat  up  stiffly,  and  his  whole  attitude  was  intense 
and  brisk.  "We  have  fenced  long  enough,"  he 
declared,  incisively.  "It's  high  time  to  talk  plain 
common  sense,  and  without  any  more  temper, 
please.  Mr.  Sterling,  you  can't  gaol  my  brother, 
and  you  know  it.  Such  a  course  would  simply  ruin 
you.  Not  financially,  perhaps,  but  socially,  for 
certain.  Alan's  revelations  w^ould  make  your 
name  mud  in  the  city.  Don't  delude  yourself  that 
this  story  would  not  be  credited.  It  would.  Its 
publication — but  there.  I  can  see  that  your  nerves 
are  raw.  Tell  me  this — are  you  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  your  market  plans?" 
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''What  plans?" 

"Mister  Sterling,  I  am  still  your  solicitor.  You 
are  needlessly  precautionate.  What  plans,  you 
ask?  I  reply — your  plans." 

"What  have  my  plans  to  do  with  you?" 

"Sir,  if  I  rise  now,  the  die  will  be  forever  cast 
between  us." 

Mr.  Sterling  ground  his  teeth. 

"I  await  your  answer,"  said  Jack,  with  deliber- 
ate brutality.  "Are  you  determined  to  proceed?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!"  said  Jack.  "Now  we  know  where  we 
stand." 

"Do  we?" 

"At  all  events  I  know  where  you  stand.  You  are 
resolved  to  buy  Kangaroo 's  cheaply  and  to  sell  them 
dearly.  Well,  as  your  solicitor,  it  is  my  duty  to 
help  you,  since  I  cannot  hinder  you.  You  will 
remember,  however,  that  I  did  my  very  best  to 
hinder  you." 

"What  the  devil  are  you  driving  at?"  demanded 
Mr.  Sterling. 

"A  compromise,"  said  Jack.  "The  question 
now  is " 

"How  much?" 

Jack  smiled  sardonically. 

"How  to  keep  Alan  quiet,  rather,"  he  corrected. 
"1  am  told  you  need  at  least  ten  days." 

An  extraordinary  change  came  over  Mr.  Sterl- 
ing's visage.  "My  dear  boy,"  he  gasped.  His 
relief  was  positively  pathetic. 

"We  have  been  at  cross  purposes,"  cried  Jack. 
"But  I  cannot  blame  myself." 
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"The  fault  was  wholly  mine,"  cried  Mr.  Ster- 
ling. "The  truth  is  I  have  been  frightfully  wor- 
ried to-day.  Freda's  adventure  nearly  killed  me. 
I — I — I  doubted  if  I  would  ever  see  her  alive  again. 
I  have  not  been  myself  at  all,"  he  concluded 
lamely. 

Jack  nodded  sympathetically.  "How  are  we  to 
keep  Alan  quiet?"  he  demanded. 

Mr.  Sterling  shook  his  head. 

"He  can't  be  bought,"  said  Jack. 

Mr.  Sterling  frowned. 

"He  might  be  doped,"  said  Jack. 

Mr.  Sterling  waved  his  hand.  The  idea  evi- 
dently disgusted  him.  "Need  we  discuss  the  de- 
tails ? "  he  asked.  ' '  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  that 
part  of  the — the — affair  to  you." 

' '  No  doubt,  sir.  But  I  desire  you  to  realise  that 
my  part  of  the  'affair,'  as  you  call  it,  is  not  a 
child's  play.  Alan  is  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with 
— very  difficult,  indeed." 

"I  feel  sure  that  you  can  manage  him." 

"And  I  am  equally  confident  in  your  ability  to 
conduct  the  other  part  of  the  '  affair '  successfully. ' ' 

Mr.  Sterling  looked  pained.  It  was  clear  that 
plain  talk  was  repulsive  to  his  finer  instincts. 

"Let  us  leave  it  at  that,"  he  said  entreatingly. 
Jack  Brandon  shook  his  head.  "I  would  pre- 
fer a  more  definite  arrangement,  by  your  leave, 
sir.  I  am  sure  you  \vould  treat  me  well  in  any 
case,  but — well — business  is  business." 

"Name  your  own  terms,"  replied  the  other 
curtly. 
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"I  want  five  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Sterling  nodded.  "In  ten  days — ten  clear 
days,  remember!  Come  to  me  then  and  you  shall 
have  a  cheque.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me.  Frankly,  I  am  knocked  up." 

They  shook  hands  silently,  and  a  moment  later 
Jack  Brandon  was  in  the  street. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
ALAN  IS  "DOPED." 

ALAN'S  meeting  with  his  father  took  place  the 
following  morning.  Marjorie  had  pre- 
pared the  old  gentleman  for  the  encounter  with 
such  loving  sapience  that  he  had  been  charmed 
against  the  shock  of  a  surprise.  Alan  was  the  one 
to  be  shocked.  He  remembered  his  father  a  hale 
man  of  sixty,  straight  as  a  spear,  energetic  in  his 
movements,  and  with  a  stern  and  rather  coldly  self- 
contained  demeanour.  The  six  intervening  years 
had  dealt  with  Matthew  Brandon  cruelly.  His 
hair  had  whitened,  his  skin  was  like  old  parchment, 
his  frame  was  sadly  bent,  and  he  walked  with  a 
crutch.  Only  his  voice  remained  unchanged.  It 
was  still  firm  and  sonorous. 

"You  must  not  leave  me  again,  Alan,"  he  said 
gravely,  as  he  clasped  his  son's  hand.  "You  are 
my  eldest  born,  and  my  race  is  nearly  run." 

Alan  needed  to  employ  all  his  will  power  to  retain 
his  composure.  "You  can  depend  on  me,  sir,"  he 
answered.  "I  am  more  than  glad  to  be  home.  I 
owe  you  a  long  neglected  duty — to  admit  a  fault 
you  very  rightly  punished.  I  regret  it  deeply,  sir, 
and  I  beg  your  forgiveness." 

The  old  man  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and 
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Alan  was  as  near  unmanned  as  he.  Marjorie  saved 
the  situation  by  kissing  both  and  regally  command 
ing  them  not  to  keep  the  breakfast  waiting  with 
idle  chatter.  They  entered  the  breakfast  room  arm 
in  arm,  completely  reconciled.  Jack  was  already 
there.  He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Brandon,  and 
nodded  gaily  to  Alan,  saying,  "Ten  days"  in  an 
underbreath.  Alan  understood,  and  nodded  back. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  curious.  Jack's  clever- 
ness was  a  thing  he  trusted  thoroughly,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  question  Jack's  good  faith. 

Of  course  Marjorie  plied  him  with  questions  as 
to  his  adventures.  He  sketched  his  six  years' 
absence  in  broad  lines,  and  scarcely  touched  on  his 
experience  in  the  Golden  Kangaroo.  Jack  beam- 
ingly approved  his  reticence.  Jack's  control  of  the 
situation,  of  the  family  and  himself,  was  superb. 

Alan  passed  the  day  very  pleasantly.  He  talked 
a  good  deal  with  his  father,  and  he  read  the  daily 
papers  aloud  to  him.  Marjorie  flitted  back  and 
forth,  attending  to  her  household  duties,  but  spend- 
ing as  much  time  as  she  could  steal  with  the  pair. 
She  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  Jack 
returned  home  at  dusk.  All  day  long  Kangaroo 
shares  had  began  falling  steadily. 

Jack  himself  had  secretly  bought  two  thousand 
without  affecting  the  market  in  the  least.  He 
called  Alan  aside  and  showed  him  the  share  re- 
port, published  in  the  evening  paper.  "I  am 
sorry,"  he  commented  briefly,  "but  the  share- 
holders have  themselves  to  blame.  Sterling  made 
an  announcement  on  'Change  at  noon  concerning 
the  new  reef.  I  forced  him  to  make  it.  You  see 
the  result." 
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"The  shares  fell  still  further,"  gasped  Alan. 
"Are  the  shareholders  mad,  or  what?" 

"Not       mad,       but     clever,"       sneered     Jack. 

"Obviously,  they  thought  the  announcement  a 
fake." 

"Ah!"  cried  Alan.  "No  doubt  they  have  been 
deceived  before.  They  ought  to  be  shown  the  speci- 
mens, they  ought  to  be  told  the  whole  story  of  this 
reef.  You  must  contrive  it  somehow,  Jack." 

Jack  nodded.  "Trust  me,  old  chap.  It's  a 
ticklish  job — the  libel  laws  being  what  they  are, 
but  I'll  manage  it.  I  may  need  to  smuggle  you  in 
to  town  to-morrow.  You'll  have  to  disguise  your- 
self, though.  The  house  is  being  watched.  You 
understand  1 ' ' 

Alan  did  not  understand,  but  he  was  quite  ready 
to  do  Jack's  bidding  blindly.  Jack  seemed  entirely 
satisfied. 

Late  that  evening  Alan  was  seized  with 
violent  abdominal  pains.  At  midnight  a  physician 
was  called  in.  The  diagnosis  was  an  acute  attack 
of  ptomaine  poisoning.  In  the  morning  Alan  was 
in  a  high  fever  and  partially  delirious.  Natuially, 
he  could  not  read  the  morning  papers.  Nurses 
invaded  the  house,  and  the  place  became  trans- 
formed into  a  hospital.  Mr.  Brandon  and  Marjorie 
were  besides  themselves  with  anxiety.  Jack  ex- 
cused himself  from  business,  and  became  the  main- 
stay of  the  family.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  cheering  up  his  father  and  his  sister.  He  was 
simply  indefatigable,  and  he  was  never  far  from 
Alan's  room.  During  the  first  day  of  Alan's  un- 
fortunate illness,  Kangaroo  shares  fell  six  points. 


CHAPTER  X. 
FREDA'S  EYES  ARE  OPENED. 

FREDA  STERLING  had  not  long  retired  to  her 
room  after  a  protracted  and  wholly  unsatis- 
factory conversation  with  her  father,  when  she  heard 
the  door  bell  ring.  Very  naturally  she  wondered  who 
could  be  a  visitor  to  "Haiiech"  at  such  an  hour. 
Curiosity  induced  her  very  softly  to  open  her 
bedroom  door.  In  the  midnight  stillness  of  the 
house  she  heard  and  recognised  Jack  Brandon's 
voice.  She  heard  him  ask  for  her  father.  She 
wondered  more  and  more.  Presently  Mr.  Sterling 
went  downstairs  to  interview  his  visitor.  Freda 
was  only  half  dressed.  She  had  been  combing  out 
her  hair.  She  slipped  on  a  dressing  robe,  and 
glided  to  the  stair  head.  The  study  door  was 
closed.  She  could  hear  nothing.  Gliding  down 
the  staircase  she  noiselessly  approached  the  door 
behind  which  the  men  were  discussing  their  busi- 
ness. Her  father  had  emphatically  assured  her 
that  Alan  Brandon  was  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  a 
liar,  a  vagabond,  and  a  thief.  It  had  been  a  very 
hard  thing  to  believe.  She  had  accepted  the  infor- 
mation and  had  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  her 
father's  opinion,  because  Mr.  Sterling's  peace  of 
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mind  had  very  obviously  stood  in  need  of  all  the 
dutiful  submission  and  support  she  could  render. 
But,  in  fact,  her  intelligence  had  rejected  the 
story.  As  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter  she 
had  constrained  her  lips  to  promise  her  father 
never  to  see  or  speak  with  the  bad  man  again.  But 
as  an  independent  woman  she  felt  convinced  in 
her  heart  and  mind  that  Alan  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  Sinned  against  by  whom? 
That  was  the  question.  Not,  of  course,  by  her 
father!  To  suppose  her  father  capable  of  wrong 
doing  was  utterly  impossible. 

What  stupid  creatures  men  are  to  be  sure ! 
Always  at  cross  purposes  and  making  mistakes  for 
women  to  unravel.  Freda  recognised  an  obligation 
to  both  of  these  nice  stupid  men,  to  assist  them  by 
her  superior  wisdom.  But  unobtrusively.  She  had 
learned  from  experience  that  men  do  not  like 
having  their  errors  shown  them  plainly.  Now,  here 
was  Jack  Brandon  come  to  see  her  father — un- 
doubtedly about  Alan.  She  liked  but  distrusted 
Jack.  He  might  deepen  the  misunderstanding. 
Clearly,  she  ought  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
Not  in  the  faintest  way  did  it  occur  to  Freda  that 
she  was  doing  anything  wrong  by  listening  at  the 
study  door.  Her  intentions  were  admirable,  her 
curiosity  purely  disinterested. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  Freda,  in  the  brutal  male 
tongue,  played  the  eavesdropper.  She  did.  She 
heard  almost  every  word  of  the  conversation  which 
has  already,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  been  related. 
When  her  father,  having  seen  Jack  Brandon  off 
the  premises,  retired  to  his  bedroom,  Freda  Ster- 
ling was  still  standing  behind  the  curtain  which 
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she  had  instinctively  draped  before  her,  when  she 
began  her  work  of  espionage.  Had  her  father 
chanced  to  peer  behind  the  drape  he  would  have 
confronted  a  frozen  image  of  horror.  But  he 
never  glanced  in  her  direction.  He  mounted  the 
stairs,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  Very  soon 
In-  was  sleeping  peacefully  upon  his  elegant  couch, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  for- 
ever forfeited  the  respect  of  the  one  being  beside 
himself  whom  he  loved  sincerely.  A  full  half  hour 
elapsed  before  Freda  moved.  She  did  not  think  at 
all.  She  felt.  Nor  were  her  feelings  riotous 
— merely  painful — and  they  were  almost  completely 
physical. 

Every  muscle  in  her  body  had  gone  stiff. 
lu  her  throat  a  raw  tendon  struggled  to 
destroy  her  will  and  power  to  breathe.  A 
band  of  steel  compressed  her  forehead.  The 
sockets  of  her  eyes  were  scalding  hot.  When  the 
strain  relaxed  she  climbed  weakly  to  her  room,  and 
flung  herself  face  downwards  on  her  bed.  The 
tears  came  at  last — tears,  and  a  storm  of  rending 
sobs.  Exhausted  by  the  paroxysm  she  still  wept 
on,  unknowing  why — unconscious,  indeed,  of  aught 
except  that  she  had  a  dreadful  cause  for  grief.  It 
was  not  until  far  into  the  small  hours  that  Freda's 
mind  was  quickened  to  a  perfect  understanding  of 
her  desolation.  All  her  world  seemed,  then,  to 
have  been  builded  on  the  rock  of  her  father's  shin- 
ing reputation.  From  infancy  she  had  been 
taught  to  consider  him  a  flawless  character.  She 
had  all  but  worshipped  him.  Her  opinions  alike 
in  the  very  biggest  and  the  very  smallest  things  in 
life,  had  been  moulded  by  her  father.  Were  they 
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false?  The  pity  of  it.  Her  father  was  a  villain. 
All  her  world  had  tumbled  into  dust.  The  pride 
she  had  taken  in  her  name — it  was  dismantled !  It 
now  appeared  a  vice,  and  it  had  worn  the  clothes 
of  virtue.  Not  merely  a  villain  was  her  father,  but 
a  masked  and  pleasant  grinning  hypocrite.  How 
many  knew  him  at  his  true?  A  few?  Every- 
body? Was  she  the  first  or  the  last  to  discover 
him  ?  Did  the  smiles  that  greeted  her  from  friends 
abroad  cover  sneers  at  her  childish  ignorance? 
Freda  paced  her  floor  with  clenched  hands,  tight 
shut  mouth,  and  eyes  gazing,  stark  with  tragic 
fury,  into  vacancy.  Hours  passed. 

See,  the  sun  had  risen.  The  day  had  come. 
The  phantoms  of  the  night  must  surely  vanish  now. 
She  got  afoot,  and  glided  to  her  mirror. 
' '  You  hag ! "  she  said.  ' '  You  daughter  of  a  thief ! ' ' 

When  Mr.  Sterling  entered  the  breakfast  room  it 
was  to  find  Freda  already  seated  at  the  table.  As 
he  touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips  he  remarked 
how  well  she  looked. 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "you 
positively  glow  this  morning.  It  is  evident  that 
adventuring  agrees  with  you.  You  are  a  perfect 
picture. ' ' 

Mr.  Sterling  bit  a  piece  of  toast  and  studied 
the  newspaper  before  him.  Freda's  eyes  searched 
his  face  with  a  piercing,  anxious  scrutiny.  Her 
quest  was  vain. 

"Kangaroo  shares  falling  still?"  she  queried. 

"So  so,"  returned  her  father,  without  looking 
up.  "The  market  is  capricious." 

"You  had  a  visitor  last  night?"  said  Freda,  her 
voice  a  little  hoarse. 
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Mr.  Sterling  looked  up.     "Who  told  you?" 

"I  heard  the  bell — voices,  too.  It  was  Jack 
Brandon,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes.     He  came  about  his  wretched  brother." 

"  Oh !  To  beg  him  off,  no  doubt.  Are  you  going 
to  prosecute  the  wretch?" 

Mr.  Sterling  shook  his  head.  He  had  never 
looked  more  benevolent.  "I  ought  to,  but  I  am 
afraid,"  he  said,  "if  I  did,  my  dear,  I  should  hurt 
the  innocent.  It's  a  queer  old  world,  Freda, 
and  the  path  of  duty  is  very  difficult  to  keep  at 
times.  If  I  fail  somewhat — as  indeed  I  shall — in 
my  duty  to  society  by  letting  that  young  ruffian 
go,  I  have  to  remember,  too,  and  the  thought  brings 
consolation,  that  one  has  a  duty  to  one's  friends. 
I  am  weak  enough,  I  confess  it  freely,  to  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  branding  Marjoriers  brother  as  a 
criminal,  richly  as  he  merits  punishment." 

"Father,  what  a  good,  good,  man  you  are!  I 
often  wonder  is  there  any  other  man  alive  as  kind 
and  considerate  as  you!" 

' '  Tush !  my  dear.  One  tries,  of  course,  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but,  but,  silly  child,  you  think  too 
much  of  your  old  father.  Did  you  hear  from  your 
brother  Charlie  this  morning?" 

"Yes;  he  is  enjoying  himself  immensely.  He 
says  the  shooting  is  excellent.  He  sends  you  his 
love." 

Mr.  Sterling  nodded,  and  returned  to  his  paper. 
Freda  replenished  her  tea  cup,  and  began  to  peel 
an  apple.  As  yet  she  had  eaten  nothing. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  city  this  morning?"  she 
asked  presently. 
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"As  usual,  dear.    Why?" 

''I  thought  of  running  over  to  Beaumaries  to  see 
the  Newcombes,  but  I  shan't  if  you  will  be  back  for 
lunch." 

"Nonsense,  dear.  I  can  have  my  lunch  in  town. 
Go  by  all  means." 

"Very  well,  father." 

A  servant  entered.  "The  car,  sir,"  he 
announced.  He  carried  Mr.  Sterling's  hat  and 
gloves. 

Mr.  Sterling  drained  his  cup  and  arose.  "Well, 
good-bye,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "Enjoy  yourself." 

' '  Would  you  mind  if  I  stayed  over  the  night  with 
Florrie  Newcombe,  father?  I  have  been  promising 
for  weeks  to  spend  a  few  days  with  them. ' ' 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "you  should  never  break 
a  promise.  Stay  till  the  end  of  the  week.  It  will 
suit  me  very  well,  as  I  expect  to  be  extremely  busy 
for  several  days." 

"You  are  sure  you  won't  mind,  father?" 
"Certain,  Freda."  He  kissed  her  affectionately, 
beamed  upon  her,  then  walked  to  the  door.  Freda 
hastened  to  the  window  to  watch  him  enter  the 
car  and  depart.  He  blew  her  a  kiss  as  the  car 
swirled  off  down  the  drive.  Freda  was  cold  to  her 
very  finger  tips.  Her  experiment  had  been  too 
bitterly  successful.  Her  father's  powers  of  hypo- 
crisy were  infinite,  but  were  they  superior  to  her 
own?  She  had  kissed  him  lovingly.  She  had 
smiled  into  his  eyes.  She  had  lied  to  him,  lied  in 
his  face,  smiling  as  she  lied.  Indeed,  her  father 's 
daughter.  Ah,  well,  she  would  never  see  her  father 
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again.  At  that  thought  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  Never  again!  Never  again!  He  was  a 
villain,  but  she  loved  him.  She  would  love  him 
always.  She  knew  it  in  her  soul,  and  she  took  the 
knowledge  for  a  proof  of  her  deep  native  wicked- 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  GOOD  MAN  GOES. 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  his  illness  Alan  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger;  but  although  de- 
clared a  convalescent,  he  showed  few  signs  im- 
mediately of  returning  vigour.  He  was  too  languid 
to  speak  except  in  monosyllables,  and  his  mind 
was  very  near  a  blank.  It  was  not  until  the 
seventh  day  that  he  displayed  the  slightest  anima- 
tion. Marjorie  had  been  sitting  near  his  couch, 
trying  vainly  to  excite  his  torpid  interest,  when 
quite  by  chance  she  touched  upon  a  topic  that  en- 
livened him.  She  was  talking  to  herself  rather 
than  to  him.  "I  think  it  was  really  unkind  of 
Freda  to  go  so  far  away  without  bidding  me  good- 
bye," she  said.  "I  can't  understand  her.  It  was 
not  like  Freda,  at  all." 

"Freda,"  said  Alan. 

Marjorie  fluttered  to  his  side.  "Did  you  speak, 
dear?"  she  cried.  As  yet  he  had  merely  answered 
yes  and  no  to  direct  questions,  and  it  hud  been  dif- 
ficult to  get  him  to  do  even  that,  so  heavy  was 
the  lethargy  in  which  he  lay.  But  now  his  eyes 
were  alert.  Marjorie  was  enchanted  to  mark  the 
change.  The  doctor  had  said  that  Alan  must  be 
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aroused.  Had  she  at  length  succeeded?  Marjorie 
was  one  of  those  born  into  the  world  with  a  mission 
to  serve.  She  lavished  service  like  a  prodigal,  and 
she  wanted  no  reward  except  to  have  her  services 
accepted. 

"Where  is  Freda?"  asked  Alan,  weakly. 

For  a  moment  Marjorie  thought  that  his  delirium 
had  returned;  then,  in  a  flash,  she  remembered  she 
had  spoken  much  of  Freda  to  him  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  attack,  and  he  had  seemed  willing  to 
hear  much  of  Freda,  too.  That  had  surprised  her 
at  the  time.  Marjorie,  it  will  be  observed,  knew 
nothing  of  Alan's  runaway  adventure  with  her 
friend. 

"Freda  has  gone  to  Sydney,"  she  answered.  "I 
only  heard  of  it  this  morning.  I  called  her  on  the 
telephone,  and  Mr.  Sterling  spoke.  He  said  that 
she  went  a  week  ago." 

"Without  bidding  you  good-bye?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought — that — that  you  were  chums!" 

Marjorie  smiled  a  little  ruefully.  "We  are, 
dear.  I  cannot  understand  why  she  did  not  let  me 
know.  There  is  a  mystery  behind  it,  I  am  sure." 

"A  mystery?" 

"I  think  there  must  be.  Her  father  spoke  so 
strangely  about  her,  and  he  does  not  know  when 
she  will  be  back.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew,  as  if 
I  could  know  when  I  was  unaware  until  he  told 
me  that  she  had  gone.  He  asked  me  other  ques- 
tions, too?" 

"What  questions,  Marjorie?" 

"Oh,  dear,  it  is  good  to  see  you  so  well  again, 
Alan.  Your  eyes  are  quite  bright.  Mr.  Sterling 
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asked  me  if  I  knew  any  of  her  friends  in  Sydney, 
and  he  seemed  ever  so  disappointed  that  I  did 
not." 

"That  is  curious." 

"Yes;  and  he  asked  me  when  I  saw  Freda  last, 
and  if  she  had  said  anything  unusual  to  me.  I 
was  quite  bewildered.  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  dear?" 

' '  I  hardly  know.     He  seemed  anxious,  you  say  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  yes.  I  hardly  recognised  his  voice  on  the 
'phone.  It  was  harsh,  aud  it  sounded  quite  im- 
perative. He  seemed  angry  and  upset.'' 

Alan  sighed  drowsily,  and  very  soon  he  was 
asleep.  He  slept  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
awoke  in  the  evening  a  refreshed  and  re-in- 
vigorated man.  He  proclaimed  himself  ravenous, 
and  disdainfully  rejected  broths.  The  nurse  rang 
up  the  physician,  and  told  of  the  rebellion.  The 
doctor  laughed,  and  prescribed  a  chicken.  Mr. 
Brandon  promptly  .sent  a  cheque  of  ten  pounds  to 
the  city  hospital.  Jack,  returning  from  his  office, 
was  eagerly  informed  of  the  glad  news  at  the  door. 
Alan  was  better,  and  had  actually  eaten  the  breast 
and  wing  of  a  chicken!  Jack  hurried  to  the  sick 
room,  taking  the  stairs  three  steps  in  a  bound. 

"Alan,  old  man,"  he  cried.  "It's  as  good  as  a 
second  homecoming  to  know  that  you  have  turned 
the  corner.  A  chicken,  they  tell  me!" 

Alan  stretched  forth  a  thin  hand.  "And  I'm 
hungry  still!"  he  declared,  laughing.  "I  could 
have  gobbled  up  the  bones,  but  they  would  not  let 
me.'"' 

Jack  sat  on  the  bed,  holding  the  invalid's  hand 
pressed  tightly  between  both  his  own.  "You'll  be 
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on  your  feet  in  no  time,"  he  said,  gaily.  "And 
no  warrants  to  worry  you,  old  chap.  That  busi- 
ness is  all  fixed  up." 

''Ah!"  said  Alan.     "And  the  shareholders?" 

"I  made  it  my  business  to  see  nearly  every  one  of 
them  in  private  and  acquaint  them  with  the  facts. 
All,  save  a  few  unbelieving  Thomases,  have  gamely 
held  on  to  their  shares.  I  hope  that  contents  you, 
Alan!"  The  very  soul  of  truth  shone  out  of  Jack's 
eyes.  Not  one  man  in  a  million  could  have  read 
from  his  expression  that  he  lied. 

Alan  squeezed  his  brother's  fingers  gratefully. 
"I  knew  you  would  not  fail  me,  boy,"  he  mut- 
tered. "I  was  sure  of  it." 

Matthew  Brandon  came  to  the  door  at  that 
moment.  He  made  a  gesture  of  utter  satisfaction, 
and  hobbled  noiselessly  away.  His  dearest  wish 
had  been  fulfilled.  He  had  seen  the  expression  on 
Alan's  face.  His  sons  were  not  merely  reconciled. 
They  were  friends.  Such  happiness  had  come  upon 
the  old  man  that  he  went  to  his  room  and  prayed. 

The  brothers  talked  on. 

"Have  the  shares  risen?"  asked  Alan. 

"Not  yet;  but  they  will  soon,"  said  Jack.  "The 
latest  news  from  the  mine  is  most  encouraging. 
You  ought  to  know  that  those  specimens  of  yours 
were  only  from  a  leader.  But  there  is  every  hope 
of  a  good  reef  now." 

"And  what  about  Sterling?  Has  he  been  dis- 
credited?" 

Jack  laughed  merrily.  "You  don't  know  the 
man.  He  is  as  clever  as  they  make  them.  His 
name  stands  higher  than  ever.  Would  you  believe 
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it,  he  has  actually  collared  all  the  credit  for  the 
new  development." 

' '  But  how  did  you  convince  the  shareholders  that 
they  ought  not  to  sell  ? ' ' 

"By  going  to  them  as  Sterling's  solicitor,  and 
definitely  assuring  them  on  his  authority  they 
ought  not  to  sell,  because  splendid  developments 
were  expected." 

Alan  gently  but  firmly  withdrew  his  hand. 

Jack  smiled  cynically  under  his  moustache.  "I 
would  have  preferred,  as  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  to 
work  the  oracle  in  another  way,"  he  said,  "but  I 
could  not  choose  my  means,  Alan.  You  required 
me  to  produce  a  certain  effect.  That  I  have  done. 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

"I  think,"  said  Alan,  rather  coldly,  "that  you 
have  somewhat  stained  your  hands." 

"Then  you  are  decidedly  unfair,"  cried  Jack.  "I 
have  done  all  you  wanted — saved  the  shareholders 
and  clipped  Sterling's  power  for  mischief.  My 
offence  is  that  I  have  not,  in  the  act,  hurt  Ster- 
ling's reputation.  To  do  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, was  impossible.  He  held  stronger  cards 
than  I  did.  And  remember  this.  At  the  critical 
moment,  you  were  ill." 

"At  the  critical  moment.     What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  this.  When  Sterling  learned  that  you 
were  ill  he  turned  round  and  defied  me.  I  was 
thereby  compelled,  in  order  to  save  the  share- 
holders, to  make  terms  with  him.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  cleared  the  market  and  fleeced  the 
public.  And  understand  this,  Alan,  please.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  do — to  stick  my 
hands  in  Sterling's  pitch  and  act  as  his  solicitor — 
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knowing  what  I  know  of  him.     But  I  did  it.     I 
did  it  because  I  had  given  you  a    promise,  and  I 
thought  it  might  prove — a  promise  to  the  dead — 
his  voice  broke  a  little.       "I     did  not  enjoy  the 
task." 

Alan  did  not  wholly  understand  the  transaction 
so  artistically  outlined  by  his  brother,  but  he 
grasped  two  things.  The  shareholders  were  saved, 
and  Jack  had,  for  his  sake,  done  a  thing  that  he 
detested  in  order  to  save  them.  The  catch  in  Jack's 
voice  did  the  rest.  Alan  was  overwhelmed.  "  Boy," 
he  said  weakly,  "you  do  right  to  reproach  me.  If 
you  have  stained  your  hands,  the  fault  is  wholly 
mine.  I  was  a  brute  to  upbraid  you.  If  you  for- 
give me  it  will  be  more  than  I  deserve." 

It  was  then  that  Jack  showed  his  thorough 
artistry  in  perfidy.  He  pressed  Alan,  who  had  half 
risen,  gently  back  upon  the  pillows,  and,  stooping 
over  him,  he  just  touched  his  brother's  forehead 
with  his  lips. 

"No  more  rows  between  us,  old  chap,"  he  mur- 
mured. "And  you've  no  reason  to  reproach  your- 
self. I  haven't  stained  my  hands.  I  give  you  my 
word  on  that.  They're  as  clean  as  your  own,  and 
I  think  yours  are  very  clean.  You  don't  under- 
stand business;  I  do.  Solicitors  are  often  forced 
to  touch  pitch,  but  we  of  the  Brandon  firm  never 
let  it  defile  us.  Be  sure  of  that.  Now  I'm  going 
to  dress.  I'll  see  you  afterwards." 

That  same  evening  Matthew  Brandon  was  late 
for  dinner,  and  Jack  went  to  his  father's  room  to 
discover  the  reason.  The  old  gentleman  was 
placidly  reposed  upon  his  bed,  sleeping  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  There  was,  after  all,  the 
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makings  of  a  man  in  Jack.  He  realised  that  he 
confronted  Death.  He  made  no  outcry,  but  strode 
slowly  to  the  bed,  and  for  many  minutes  stood  at 
gaze.  Jack  had  sincerely  loved  his  father.  He 
had  arts  for  crafty  purposes,  breaks  of  voice  and 
kindred  shams,  but  when,  real  grief  smote  him  he 
had  no  crocodilish  tricks  at  all.  He  made  friends 
with  anguish  and  was  strong.  He  left  the  room 
at  length,  as  composed  of  face  as  a  machine,  des- 
pite the  hands  that  bickered  at  his  heart  strings. 
There  was  a  man's  work  to  perform.  He  must 
contrive  to  keep  the  news  from  Alan.  He  must  tell 
and  comfort  Marjorie. 

It  would  be  fairer,  perhaps,  to  a  half  scoundrel 
like  Jack  Brandon,  to  relate  in  detail  how  he  carried 
out  the  tasks  which,  in  achievement,  showed  the 
workings  of  his  better  nature.  But  this  is  not  a 
tale  of  semi-scoundrels  nor  of  tears.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say  that  Jack  discharged  his  duty  like  a  man. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
MARKET  RIGGING  AS  IT  IS  DONE. 

ON  the  morning     after     Matthew     Brandon's 
death  Mr.  Josiah  Sterling  received  a  letter 
from  his  daughter.       It  was  dated  vaguely  from 
Sydney,  and  read  as  follows : — 

Dear  Father, 

After  much  thought  I  have  decided  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you  frankly  and  fairly  why  I  left 
Melbourne  without  asking  your  permission, 
and  why  I  have  determined  henceforth  to  earn 
my  own  living.  The  truth  is  1  overheard  all 
that  passed  between  you  and  Jack  Brandon  in 
the  library  the  other  night.  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  or  what  I  suf- 
fered when  I  realised  that  the  father  whom  all 
my  life  I  have  idolised,  could  deliberately 
stoop  to  practices  of  dishonour  and  chicanery. 

I  have  no  right  to  judge  you,  because  I  can- 
not understand  you.  The  mystery  of  your 
conduct  is  a  horror  to  me.  You  brought  me 
up  in  the  fear  of  God.  You  taught  me  to  set 
honour  above  all  things,  and  to  despise  all 
false  pretences.  Yet  you,  yourself,  for  the 
sake  of  money  which  you  cannot  need,  have 
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conspired  to  defraud  men  who  trust  you,  to 
deceive  them  and  cheat  them.  Father,  I  en- 
treat you  to  relinquish  your  design.  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  you  may  have  been  in- 
spired to  amass  a  fortune  for  my  sake.  I 
would  rather  die  than  touch  a  penny  of  your 
money.  It  chokes  me  to  think  that  I  have  been 
lii'ing  in  luxury,  which  may  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  my  father's  soul.  If 
you  will  leave  your  wealth  to  the  poor  I  will 
gladly  return  to  you  and  be  all  the  comfort  to 
you  that  I  can;  and  I  will,  oh,  so  gladly,  work 
for  you.  Father,  I  love  you  dearly  and 
sincerely.  I  know  that  you  love  me.  I  implore 
you  to  prove  yourself  the  great  man  I  revered 
and  hunger  to  revere  again.  Will  you,  father f 

Your  broken-hearted  daughter, 

FREDA. 

Mr.  Sterling  read  the  letter  over  so  many  times 
that  he  got  some  of  the  phrases  by  heart.  Then  he 
tore  it  into  little  pieces  and  put  the  fragments  into 
his  half-filled  coffee  cup.  As  he  did  so  he  stared 
round  the  empty  breakfast  room,  and  said  aloud, 
in  a  tone  of  petulant  disdain,  "Little  fool!"  He 
laughed  bitterly,  and  rose  from  the  table. 
"Humph!"  he  soliloquised  contemptuously,  "It 
will  do  her  no  great  harm  to  battle  with  the  world 
a  bit." 

About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Josiah  Sterling  stalked 
into  the  board  room  of  the  Golden  Kangaroo  Min- 
ing Company,  followed  obsequiously  by  Mr.  Septi- 
mus Jeallie,  the  legal  manager.  It  was  a  large 
room,  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  most 
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imposing  buildings  in  Melbourne.  It  communi- 
cated by  a  passage  and  two  sets  of  doors  with  Mr. 
Jeallie's  private  office.  Mr.  Jeallie  managed  several 
mining  companies,  and  the  board  room  served  for 
all.  A  great  square  table  occupied  the  middle 
floor.  The  walls  were  graced  with  pictures  of 
poppet  heads  and  mining  machinery.  A  telephone 
box  partly  filled  the  farthest  corner  from  the  main 
entrance.  Mr.  Sterling  strode  to  the  head  of  the 
table  and  sat  down,  giving  Mr.  Jeallie  (as  to  a  ser- 
vant) his  silk  hat  and  gloves  and  stick.  Mr.  Jeallie 
gracefully  accepted  the  articles,  and  bestowed  them 
with  becoming  reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

' '  Mr.  Mea  will  be  here  under  two  minutes, ' '  he  re- 
marked. His  voice  was  marvellously  unctuous.  It 
suggested  a  well-oiled  larynx. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  my  carrying  out 
of  your  wishes,  Mr.  Sterling." 

"Yes,  Jeallie,"  said  Mr.  Sterling.  "You  have 
done  very  well.  Meadows  has  gone  out  of  town 
for  a  week.  Selford  believes  that  only  routine 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  Dr.  Glassford  is  away  on 
a  fool's  errand.  There  will  only  be  Horrocks,  Mea, 
and  myself  present." 

"That's  so,  sir,  that's  so.  I've  held  over  all  the 
correspondence  possible.  We  can  have  a  rush  meet- 
ing. Ah,  here  comes  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Mea." 

The  gentleman  indicated  entered  the  room  as 
his  name  was  pronounced.  Big,  portly  and  im- 
posing, he  was  a  company  director  to  the  life.  He 
looked  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  carried  on 
his  protuberant  vest  an  immense  watch  chain,  from 
which  dangled  the  golden  railway  pass  which  pro- 
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claimed  him  a  Legislative  Councillor,  entitled  ex 
officio  to  travel  gratis  on  all  the  railways  of  the 
State. 

"Good-morning,  my  dear  Josiah,"  he  said 
affably.  "Good-morning,  Jeallie;  infamous 
weather  we're  having,  eh?" 

"Good-morning,  Mea,"  responded  Mr.  Sterling. 
"Have  you  seen  Horrocks?  No?  Confound  him; 
I'm  in  a  hurry  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Dawn 
Company  at  11.30,  so  let's  get  to  business  at  once." 

"But,  my  dear  Josiah,  we  have  no  quorum," 
protested  Mr.  Mea.  "There  are  only  two  of  us." 

"No  matter,"  retorted  the  other.  "Horrocks 
will  agree  to  what  we  do,  and  he'll  be  here  in  time 
to  sign  anything  required.  "We  can  take  him  as 
here.  Jeallie  will  make  the  minutes  of  attendance 
right,  and  Horrocks  can  have  the  board  fee." 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Mea  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Oh,  as  you  like,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  we  divide 
the  aggregate  fees  for  attendance  among  those 
here." 

Mr.  Sterling  curled  his  lip.  "Yes,  yes."  His 
contempt  was  obvious.  "Jeallie,"  he  said,  "the 
minutes,  please." 

"Correspondence,  sir,"  murmured  Mr.  Jeallie, 
and  he  extended  a  bundle  of  letters. 

Mr.  Sterling  put  them  aside.  "Hum,  hum.  I'll 
look  over  these  after  the  meeting,  Mea.  They're 
only  ordinary  trade  accounts  to  be  passed  for  pay- 
ment. I'll  check  them  later." 

Mr.  Jeallie  stretched  forth  another  paper. 
"Here's  something  of  more  importance,  sir." 

Mr.  Sterling  took  the  document  and  glanced  at 
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the  cover.  "A  report  from  the  manager.  What 
has  Starke  to  say?" 

"Nothing  good,  I  suppose,  judging  from  the 
stock  market,"  cut  in  Mr.  Mea.  "The  shares  were 
selling  at  a  point  lower  as  I  came  down  Collins- 
street.  I  am  profoundly  sorry  for  the  shareholders, 
Sterling.  Such  fine  prospects  as  we  had  last 
month,  too.  Dear,  dear!" 

Mr.  Sterling  had  opened  the  report,  but  he 
scarcely  looked  at  it.  He  gazed  keenly  at  the  Hon. 
Samuel.  "Just  so,  Mea,"  he  said  quietly.  "You're 
not  holding  more  shares  than  your  qualification 
now,  I  suppose,  after  the  hint  I  gave  you  last 
Monday?" 

Mr.  Mea's  expression  was  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able. "I  certainly  did  sell  a  few,"  he  answered 
hastily.  "But  I  told  no  one  else,  Josiah.  I  assure 
you  I  did  not." 

"No?"  said  Mr.  Sterling,  with  irony.  "The 
market  has  fallen  on  its  own,  so  to  speak,  eh? 
Never  mind,  so  long  as  we  are  not  losing  money 
we  needn't  be  hard  with  one  another.  Jeallie!" 

"Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Jeallie. 

"Did  you  send  a  copy  of  the  manager's  tele- 
gram to  the  Stock  Exchange,  telling  that  the 
Rheinlander  reef  has  cut  out,  and  that  we  are  on 
blank  country  in  all  the  cross  cuts?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  legal  manager.  "It  left 
the  office  an  hour  ago,  as  soon  as  I  got  your  tele- 
phone message,  sir." 

Mr.  Sterling  turned  to  Mr.  Mea.  "You  see, 
Sam,"  he  explained,  "Jeallie  'phoned  me  early  of 
this  wire,  and  I  directed  him  to  send  it  on  in  time 
for  the  first  'change,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
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reflections  on  the  office  of  the  Company  or  the 
Board"  (with  great  emphasis)  "or  the  Board, 
Sam." 

Mr.  Mea  nodded  his  head  like  a  Mandarin.  ' '  Cer- 
tainly, not  on  the  Board,  my  dear  Josiah.  We 
shall,  I  trust,  at  all  times,  do  our  duty  to  our  share- 
holders, Josiah." 

But  he  got  no  further.  Mr.  Sterling  intervened, 
impatiently.  "Wasted  Mea,  wasted.  Only  two  of 
us  here.  Keep  it  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
shareholders.  We  know  all  your  virtues.  We 

know "  He  broke  off  abruptly,  for  the  door 

had  opened  to  admit  a  newcomer — a  short,  fat,  and 
prosperous-looking  man  of  fifty. 

"Oh,  Horrocks!"  cried  Mr.  Sterling.  "Late,  as 
usual.  You  nearly  missed  the  fees.  But  sign  up 
and  initial  as  Jeallie  asks  you,  and  we'll  soon  be 
through." 

Mr.  Horrocks  bowed  deferentially,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  table.  Mr.  Jeallie  put  some  books  and 
papers  before  him,  which  he  began  to  sign  in 
silence. 

As  Mr.  Jeallie  passed  Mr.  Sterling  the  latter 
asked  in  a  whisper.  "The  wire — did  you  fix  it  all 
right?" 

Mr.  Jeallie,  nodded,  then  said  aloud,  "If  you'll 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I'll  see  if  anything  has  come 
into  the  office  that  requires  attention." 

"Certainly,"  responded  the  chairman.  As  Mr. 
Jeallie  departed,  Mr.  Sterling  turned  with  a  genial 
smile  to  the  latest  arrival.  "Well,  Horrocks,"  he 
said,  "how's  the  market.  Let's  see  your  quotation 
list." 

Mr.  Horrocks  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
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silently  handed  it  across.  He  seemed  a  man  of  very 
laconic  habits.  Mr.  Sterling  unfolded  the  sheet 
before  him,  and  chattered  as  he  read.  "Hum, 
hum!  Ah,  here  we  are!  Kangaroos — buyers 
7s.  6d.,  sellers  8s.  Sales  10s.,  8s.,  and  8s.  6d.  Tut, 
tut!  They've  knocked  'em  out.  Five  pounds 
when  we  cut  the  main  lode  last  month.  Fifty  shil- 
lings only  a  fortnight  back,  and  now  7s.  6d. "  He 
looked  up  from  the  sheet.  "My  friends,"  he  said, 
impressively,  "Kangaroos  are  flat." 

Mr.  Mea  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  Mr. 
Horrocks  stared  dumbly  at  the  open  window. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Jeallie  re- 
entered  with  a  noisy  rush,  waving  a  piece  of  paper 
above  his  head. 

"Mr.  Sterling,"  he  cried,  "Good  news,  great 
news ! ' ' 

All  three  directors  spun  round  and  stared  at  him. 
"What  is  it?"  they  chorused. 

"Good  news,  great  news!"  excitedly  spluttered 
the  legal  manager.  ' '  Mr.  Starke  wires  to  say  that 
they  have  cut  rich  stone  in  a  cross  cut  off  the  main 
drive  in  number  seven  level.  Here  are  his  words: 
'Rich  stone  cross  cut  main  drive,  number  seven. 
Discovery  accidental.  Bringing  specimens  to 
town  myself.'  " 

Mr.  Mea  and  Mr.  Horrocks  exchanged  glances  of 
acute  concern.  Mr.  Sterling  looked  delighted. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed.  "Gentlemen,  the  Com- 
pany is  to  be  congratulated.  A  new  lease  of  life. 
Splendid,  splendid!  Jeallie,  you  had  better  send 
word  to  the  Stock  Exchange  at  once.  But  draft 
the  message  carefully.  People  are  apt  to  miscon- 
strue, you  know.  Say  we  are  on  a  rich  patch,  but 
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don't  know  much  about  it  yet.  Yes,  and  say  that 
the  wire  was  received  late  last  night.  We'll  wait 
for  you,  but  hurry.  By  Jingo,  this  will  put  the 
market  up  with  a  bang." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Mea  and  Mr.  Horrocks  on  a  com- 
mon impulse  got  to  their  feet. 

"I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Horrocks. 

"I've  an  important  engagement,"  said  Mr.  Mea. 
"I'm  overdue.  Good-bye,  Josiah." 

Mr.  Sterling  raised  his  hand.  "Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  gentlemen,"  he  urged,  a  cynical  smile  turn- 
ing the  edges  of  his  lips.  "Jeallie's  'phone  there 
is  at  your  service,  I  am  sure." 

The  suggestion  acted  like  magic.  It  sent  his  co- 
directors  dashing  across  the  room  at  full  pace.  Mr. 
Mea  won  the  race.  He  seized  the  bell  handle,  and 
rang  it  furiously.  "Central!"  he  shouted, 
"double  one  double  eight  four,  please!  Quickly! 
Yes,  yes !  double  one  double  eight  four.  Can 't  you 
hear?  Hurry!  Is  that  Burgess  and  Brooks? 
Good;  Mea  is  speaking.  "What?  Yes,  Mea.  Tell 
Mr.  Burgess  to  clear  the  market  in  Kangaroos.  Yes, 
no  limit.  Rush!"  Mr.  Mea  stepped  back  red- 
faced,  sighing  and  exhausted.  Mr.  Horrocks 
snatched  the  receiver  from  his  hand,  and  attacked 
the  'phone  bell  as  furiously  as  Mr.  Mea  had  done 
the  previous  moment. 

" Central!"  he  shouted.  "O  double  0  three. 
Engaged?  Damn  the  luck."  Mr.  Horrocks  flung 
down  the  receiver,  and  turned  tempestuously  to  his 
companions. 

Mr.  Sterling's  face  was  perfectly  impassive:  Mr. 
Mea's  was  graced  with  a  happy  smile. 

"Look  here!"  cried  Mr.  Horrocks,  "I'm  heavily 
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over  the  Peter.  Mea,  you'll  have  to  let  me  share 
your  average." 

He  looked  quite  desperate. 

Mr.  Mea  nodded  benignantly.  ''You  can  have 
five  hundred  if  you  like.  Will  that  be  enough? 
He  strolled  over  to  the  table. 

"It  will  help,"  said  Mr.  Horrocks. 

"Say  a  thousand,  then."  Mr.  Mea  took  up  the 
manager's  telegram,  and  waving  aside  the  other's 
grateful  acknowledgments,  he  began  to  examine 
it.  ' '  Hullo ! "  he  exclaimed  a  second  later. 
"What's  this?  It  is  marked  as  received  nine  o'clock 
this  morning!"  He  glanced  at  Mr.  Sterling,  and 
his  eyes  began  to  gleam  rather  dangerously.  "Why 
was  I  not  told  of  this  immediately?"  he  demanded. 

Mr.  Sterling  smiled  and  gently  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Mea  lost  his  temper.  "Why  was  this  not 
posted  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders?"  he 
shouted. 

"Be  calm,"  entreated  Mr.  Sterling. 

"I  won't!"  yelled  the  Honourable  gentleman. 
"I  demand  an  explanation.  Why  was  I  not  told? 
It's  shameful  the  way  I — we — have  been  jockeyed! 
As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  I  cannot  allow  this  gross  injustice  to  be  per- 
petrated! I'll  tell  the  Stock  Exchange!  I'll 

write  to  the  press.  I'll "  He  broke  off,  and, 

perfectly  beside  himself  with  rage,  he  darted  over 
to  the  telephone  box.  He  rang  up  like  a  madman, 
rang  and  rang  again.  But  it  was  evident  that  he 
got  no  response. 

The  others  watched  his  futile  efforts  breathlessly. 
Mr.  Horrocks  seemed  completely  bemused;  Mr. 
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Jeallie  pleasantly  excited,  Mr.  Sterling  humorously 
resigned. 

At  length  Mr.  Mea  gave  over.  He  swung  pon- 
derously on  his  heel,  and  glared  at  the  chairman 
like  a  helpless,  yet  infuriated  bull.  "More  of  your 
work?"  he  gasped. 

Mr.  Sterling  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "The  tele- 
phone is  a  dummy,"  he  tranquilly  observed. 
"When  you  rang  before  you  only  rang  into  the 
outer  office.  I  thought  you  might  prove  a  little 
difficult,  so  we  made  provision." 

Mr.  Mea's  mouth  opened  and  shut  like  that  of 
a  fish  out  of  water.  His  consternation  was  almost 
as  pitiful  as  Mr.  Horrock's  amazement.  He  leaned 
weakly  against  the  wall  of  the  telephone  box.  Mr. 
Horrocks  sank,  like  a  bag  of  flour,  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Sterling  spoke  to  them  kindly  and  per- 
suasively. "Now,  do  cool  down,"  he  implored. 
"Be  reasonable  and  listen  to  me  calmly.  You  won't 
be  hurt  if  you  do  what  I  say.  That's  better. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I've  been  clearing  the  market 
steadily  for  days,  and  I'll  hold  it  down  still  for  a 
while  so  that  we  may  continue  to  control  the  Com- 
pany and  make  a  big  pot.  Stick  to  me,  my  boys, 
and  we  shall  all  do  well.  How  many  are  you  over- 
sold, Mea?" 

"Two  thousand."  Mr.  Mea's  voice  was  little 
more  than  a  whisper.  He  seemed  utterly  subdued. 

"At  what  average?" 

"Ten  to  twenty  shillings." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Sterling,  "I'll  book  you  two 
thousand  at  ten  shillings,  and  another  two  thousand 
at  twelve  shillings  and  six.  We'll  have  them  at 
twenty  shillings  presently.  Are  you  satisfied?" 
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Mr.  Mea  gulped  down  the  remnants  of  his  rage. 
"Many  thanks,  Josiah,"  he  muttered.  "Perhaps  I 
was  hasty,  I " 

Mr.  Sterling  turned  indifferently  to  Mr.  Hor- 
rocks.  "You  can  have  two  thousand  at  twelve 
shillings  and  six,  Horrocks.  I'll  hold  them  for  a 
fortnight.  You'll  make  good  money  by  them." 

Mr.  Horrocks,  with  an  obvious  effort,  opened 
his  lips.  "Thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  "It's  extremely  generous  of  you." 

Mr.  Sterling  stood  up,  and  put  his  hat  carefully 
on  his  fine  head.  He  crooked  his  stick  over  his 
arm,  and,  with  great  deliberation,  gloved  his  left 
hand.  These  operations  were  scrutinised  by  the 
group  with  as  much  anxiety  as  though  they  por- 
tended some  interesting  event.  The  silence  elo- 
quently attested  the  ascendancy  which  Mr.  Sterling 
had  acquired  over  his  companions. 

At  length  Mr.  Sterling  condescended  to  speak. 
"Jeallie,"  he  said,  "you  may  send  me  a  cheque 
for  my  board  fees,  and  remember,  word  carefully 
your  message  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  We  must 
not  seem  in  any  way  anxious  to  boom  the  shares. 
You  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Sterling  glanced  benevolently  from  one  to 
another  of  the  others.  He  gave  each  man  in  turn 
a  slightly  smiling  and  measuredly  gracious  nod. 
"An  engagement  of  importance  carries  me  away," 
he  said.  "No  doubt  we  shall  shortly  meet  again. 
Good-morning. ' ' 

They  chorused  "good-morning." 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  at  an  absolutely  perfect 
speed  and  gait  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Jeallie 
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obsequiously  rushed  to  open  it  for  him,  and  bowed 
low  as  the  great  man  passed  out. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Mea  and  Mr.  Horrocks  sighed  in 
unison. 

''What  an  artist!"  murmured  Mr.  Horrocks. 
"Gad,  how  he  does  it!" 

"That  man,"  said  Mr.  Mea,  "will  die  a  mil- 
lionaire. Gentlemen,  you  mark  my  words.  I  tell 
you  candidly,  my  dear  old  friend  Josiah  will  die  a 
millionaire. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XI1J . 
THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

ALAN  BRANDON  was  alone  in  the  house.  His 
brother  and  sister  had  gone  to  attend  their 
father's  funeral,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  a  nurse. 
They  had  invented  a  plausible  excuse  for  their 
departure,  but  Alan  was  not  satisfied.  Jack  had 
seemed  to  him  abnormally  sedate  and  Marjorie 
looked,  despite  the  smiles  she  had  bestowed  on  him, 
as  though  she  had  spent  the  night  in  weeping. 
Alan  did  not  suspect  the  real  cause  of  their  con- 
cern, for  they  had  been  particular  not  to  appear 
before  him  garbed  in  mourning;  but  he  felt  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  being  purposely 
kept  from  him. 

Few  men  were  more  incurious  as  a  rule,  but  his 
mind  had  been  idle  for  so  long  that  it  busied  itself 
with  trifles..  It  was  inexplicable,  too,  why  his 
father  should  have  gone  forth  on  a  journey  at  that 
juncture,  and  without  bidding  him  farewell.  Until 
nearly  noon  he  buried  his  impatience  in  the  maxims 
of  Aurelius,  but  at  last  it  burst  bounds.  The  nurse 
had  quitted  the  room  upon  some  undiscovered 
errand.  Alan  rang  the  bell. 

Sellors  entered,  a  pasty-faced  footman  who  had 
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served  the  Brandons  for  fifteen  years.  He  carried 
a  small  silver  salver.  "A  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Alan. 
Did  you  ring,  sir?" 

Alan  took  the  letter  aud  put  it  down.  The 
superscription  was  in  an  unknown  hand. 

' '  Yes,  Sellors,  I  rang, ' '  he  answered,  querulously. 
"What's  up  with  everybody  to-day,  Sellors?  The 
place  is  as  gloomy  and  silent  as  a  graveyard." 

Sellors  had  received  strict  instructions.  He  knew 
his  business.  "Nothing  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Alan," 
he  replied. 

"Nothing,  Sellors?" 

Alan's  eyes  were  penetrating,  but  Sellors 's  com- 
plexion was  not  transparent. 

"Nothing,"  he  repeated,  "nothing  at  all." 
Alan  frowned  and  dismissed  him.     He  took  up 
the  letter.       Who  on  earth  could  have  written  to 
him?     Who  knew  his  address? 

The  envelope  was  post  marked  Sydney.  The 
handwriting  was  distinctly  feminine.  Suddenly 
his  heart  throbbed.  Had  not  Marjorie  mentioned 
that  Freda  Sterling  had  gone  to  Sydney.  He  tore 
the  missive  open,  and  held  the  paper  to  the  light. 
This  is  what  he  read: — 
Dear  Mr.  Brandon, 

I  have  heard  that  you  are  ill,  but  if  you  are 
as  honest  as  you  pretended  (forgive  me,  Mr. 
Brandon,  I  am  in  a  condition  to  suspect  the 
world  and  scorn  exceptions)  you  will  find 
strength  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  which 
hurried  you  and  me  to  Melbourne  on  a  night 
I  ivish  I  had  never  lived  to  see.  On  that 
night,  that  night  I  hate,  your  brother  visited 
my  father.  1  overheard  their  converse 
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secretly.  I  am  my  father's  daughter,  you  will 
stiy,  /x rhaps.  \Vomcn  have  no  sense  of  honour 
I  have  heard.  But  my  connections  brand  me 
blacker  than  my  sex.  Your  brother  is  dis- 
tinctly of  my  father's  kidney,  Mr.  Brandon. 
He  drove  a  bargain  to  set  the  imps  chuckling. 
You  were  to  be  "doped" — a  pretty  word — 
your  friends  the  shareholders  deceived  and 
fleeced,  and  for  his  services  your  brother  asked 
for  and  received  a  willing  promise  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  I  have  left  my  home,  most 
probably  for  ever;  but  I  made  a  mistake  in 
quitting  Melbourne.  I  return  by  the  train  that 
ii'ill  carry  this  letter,  for  it  is  possible  that  I 
ni nil  help  you,  and  I  have  a  sense  of  duttj,  if 
none  of  honour.  You  may  see  me  at  the 
Federal  Coffee  Palace  at  8  o'clock  on  Monday 
evening,  if  you  wish.  F.  S. 

Alan  found  his  feet  in  a  twinkling.  His  first 
act  was  to  lock  the  door  in  case  the  nurse  should 
return  and  forcefully  debate  his  purpose.  His 
legs  were  not  as  dependable  as  he  could  wish,  but 
his  will  whipped  his  flaccid  muscles  to  obedience. 
In  five  minutes  he  was  dressed,  after  a  sort,  for  the 
street.  Tlu:  nurse  had  not  returned.  Leaving  his 
room  he  crept  to  the  stair  head,  and  with  laborious 
care  he  made  his  way  down  to  the  ground  floor. 
The  house  was  strangely  darkened.  Blinds  shaded 
all  the  windows.  Alan  heeded  nothing  except  that 
the  hall  was  empty.  He  stole  into  the  garden  un- 
observed, and  proceeded  di/xily  towards  the  street. 
Freda  Sterling's  purse  was  in  his  pocket,  also  were 
some  of  the  specimens  from  the  mine.  When  he 
reached  the  gate  he  saw  a  four-wheeler  coming 
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towards  him.  He  hailed  it,  and  with  an  effort 
contrived  to  hoist  himself  inside.  "Where  to, 
Birr"  asked  the  driver,  eyeing  his  attenuated  pas- 
senger askance. 

"The  G.P.O.,"  said  Alan,  leaning  back  on  the 
rusty  cushions  and  giving  himself  to  thought. 
For  several  days  he  had  been  unreservedly  regarding 
his  brother  Jack  as  the  best  and  kindest  fellow  in 
the  world,  but  one  word  from  Freda  had  shattered 
that  belief.  He  did  not  want  proof.  He  felt  sure. 
Freda  had  spoken.  The  mystery  of  his  illness  was 
a  mystery  no  more.  Those  unfortunate  share- 
holders! "Well,  even  yet,  he  might  save  some  of 
them.  At  least  he  would  try.  Poor  little  madam 
Freda!  How  bitterly  she  had  written!  How 
keenly  she  must  have  felt  and  suffered  to  pen  such 
lines!  The  cab  stopped.  Alan  paid  the  driver, 
and  climbed  down  to  the  pavement.  Freda  had 
warned  him  to  carry  out  his  duty  unassisted. 
Needs  must.  But  how  weak  he  was.  Ha !  an 
inspiration.  Alcohol !  He  made  his  way  to  a 
hotel  and  entered  the  bar.  "Whisky  and  soda, 
please."  He  took  the  glass  and  sat  down  on  a 
friendly  chair.  The  stuff  put  new  life  in  him, 
but  it  made  him  sleepy,  too.  Try  as  he  would  he 
could  not  help  but  doze.  A  waiter  shook  him  not 
too  gently  by  the  shoulder.  ' '  You  can 't  sleep  here, 
sir."  Alan  awoke  with  a  start,  and  looked 
anxiously  about  him.  The  clock  said  after  two 
p.m.  He  called  for  and  drank  another  glass  of 
spirit,  and  then  strode  into  the  street,  feeling 
vigorous  enough  to  combat  giants.  A  hanson  car- 
ried him  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  climbed  the 
steps  and  passed  into  a  columned  hall  that  was 
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crowded  with  men  intent  upon  their  business.  The 
corridors  were  thronged  with  clerks  and  messengers 
and  telegraph  boys,  and  with  speculators,  who  con- 
versed in  groups.  The  bench-ringed  middle  floor 
contained  a  welter  of  members  and  jobbers.  Some 
strolled,  with  apparent  aimlessness  about,  a  few  sat 
idly  on  the  benches;  the  majority  stood  or  moved 
here  and  there  in  squirming  knots,  talking  and  dis- 
puting. All  was  bustle  and  confusion,  but  above 
the  humming  din  many  shrill  voices  made  them- 
selves distinctly  heard  in  question  and  reply.  "I'll 
sell  Bury  Hill!"  "Sell  Lyells!" 

"I'll  sell  Kangaroos." 

"  'Roos  seven  and  six.     I'll  sell  'Roos." 

"Sell  Kangaroos!" 

"I'll  sell  Kangaroos!" 

It  became  clear  to  Alan  that  the  sellers  were  pre- 
dominant. Burning  with  indignation,  he  watched 
and  listened,  and  as  he  did,  the  price  came  down. 

"Buyer  'Roos  at  seven  shillings!"  shouted  a 
voice. 

It  was  answered  with  a  yelling  chorus  from  all 
parts  of  the  floor.  "Right,  sell,  seller!  Sell 
'Roos  at  seven  shillings!  I'll  sell  'Roos." 

Alan  turned  away  and  strode  to  the  elevator. 
A  moment  or  two  and  he  stepped  upon  the  landing 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  itself  A  busy  messenger 
pushed  past  him  and  rushed  into  the  chamber  with 
a  bundle  of  wires  and  notes,  which  he  distributed 
among  the  brokers.  Alan  glanced  through  the 
partially  open  door  and  witnessed  a  scene  that 
stamped  itself  indelibly  upon  his  memory.  The 
chairman  was  seated  before  a  desk  on  a  dais  with 
the  reader  at  one  side  and  the  recorder  at  the  other. 
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The  other  members  of  the  Exchange  were  seated  in 
front  of  lower  desks,  arranged  in  rows  to  face  the 
chairman.  The  chairman  held  a  hammer  in  his 
hand.  An  electric  bell  switch  lay  before  him.  All 
the  members  were  talking  at  once,  and  they  made 
a  noise  like  a  colossal  swarm  of  bees. 

Of  a  sudden  the  chairman  rang  a  bell  violently. 
The  door  closed,  ami  the  hum  was  shut  off.  Alan 
moved  nearer  the  door,  and,  unrebuked  by  any 
of  the  loiterers  or  porters  in  the  passage,  he  leaned 
against  the  wall.  The  voice  of  the  reader  faintly 
reached  him.  "Burnells!  Any  buyer?  Comets! 
Comets?  What's  the  buyer?  Carnocks!  Buyer 
eight  shillings,  seller  ten  shillings.  Buyer  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence,  seller  nine  shillings.  Any 
closer?  Any  closer?  Hill  extended?  What's 
tin1  buyer?  Kurd's  Reef.  Any  market?  Kan- 
garoos, Kangaroos;  what's  the  buyer?" 

A  shout  responded.  "Buyer  five  shillings,  seller 
seven  shillings."  The  reader  droned  forth. 
"Kangaroos,  buyer  five  shillings,  seller  seven  shil- 
lings!" 

A  chorus  of  voices  interrupted  with,  "Seller  six 
shillings  and  sixpence,  seller  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence ! ' ' 

Then  came  a  single  voice,  sharp  and  strong. 
"Seller  six  shillings,  a  thousand  up." 

' '  Tyke  'em ! ' '  yelled  another  voice,  ' '  five  hundred 
more ! ' ' 

The  chorus  intervened,  "Seller  six  and  six,  seller 
six  shillings  and  sixpence." 

A  single  voice:  "Seller  two  thousand,  six  and 
six." 
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"Tyke  'em!"  shouted  another.  "No  more;  I'm 
done." 

The  chorus  chimed  in  again,  "Seller  six  and  six, 
seller  six  and  six."  A  telegraph  boy  darted  into 
the  chamber,  banging  the  door  behind  him.  For 
some  seconds  Alan  heard  nothing;  then  a  voice 
shrilled  out:  "Buyer  seven  shillings,  give  seven 
shillings  and  threepence.  Buyer,  buyer,  give  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence." 

A  hubbub  ensued  that  resembled  the  noise  of  a 
lot  of  caged  wild  animals,  muffled  by  distance. 
Then  the  chairman's  voice  shouted,  "Order, 
order ! ' ' 

The  chorus  followed  in  a  chime,  "Buyer  eight 
shillings,  buyer  eight  shillings." 

Alan  braced  his  nerves,  and  balanced  himself  as 
though  starting  on  a  walking  race.  One,  two, 
three!  He  moved  to  the  door,  seized  and  turned 
the  handle,  and  strode  into  the  Stock  Exchange. 

"Mr.  Chairman!"  he  said.  He  was  answered 
promptly  but  impersonally.  "Order!"  shouted 
the  chairman,  and  rang  the  bell.  "Porter!"  he 
cried,  ' '  put  that  person  out ! ' ' 

"Mr.  Chairman."  said  Alan,  in  a  louder  and 
more  appealing  voice.  "I  want —  The  chair- 

man firmly  truncated  his  address. 

"Leave  at  once,  sir!"  he  roared.  "You  have  no 
right  here.  You  interrupt  the  business." 

Alan  grew  desperate.  He  had  not  ventured  so 
much  to  be  bundled  out,  despised  and  unheard, 
treated  like  a  stray  dog. 

He  raised  his  voice  to  a  shout.  "My  business  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  I  wan " 

"Go   to   the   Secretary,"  yelled  the     chairman. 
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' '  He  will  attend  to  you.  Leave  at  once,  or  I  '11  have 
you  arrested!" 

A  porter  seized  Alan's  arm  and  tried  to  pull 
him  away.  But  Alan,  with  the  energy  of  fury, 
shook  himself  free,  and  dashed  over  to  the  desks. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  gasped,  "I  tell  you  a  swindle  is 
being  worked  over  the  Kangaroo  Mine;  a  great 
swindle.  See  these  specimens;  they  come  from  the 
new  reef.  Won't  you  hear  me?" 

"Porter!"  thundered  the  chairman,  "will  you 
remove  this  man,  or  must  I  do  your  work  for  you  ? ' ' 

Two  porters  hurled  themselves  on  Alan.  Pande- 
monium forthwith  broke  loose.  Many  brokers 
shriekingly  protested  that  the  "Bull  story-teller" 
should  be  heard,  but  quite  as  many  screamed  for 
his  expulsion.  The  din  was  so  frightful  that  it 
completely  overcame  the  invalid,.  His  head  ached 
madly.  He  had  almost  forgotten  his  mission.  He 
had  begun  to  struggle,  but  his  strength  suddenly 
gave  out.  He  was  hustled  to  the  door  and  thrust 
rudely  into  the  passage,  passive  and  unresisting. 
The  door  crashed.  He  had  failed.  His  captors 
excitedly  shook  him  and  pulled  him  about.  He 
gazed  at  them  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

"Pooh!"  shouted  someone  presently,  "let  the 
poor  chap  alone.  Can't  you  see  he's  drunk?"  A 
great  roar  of  laughter  closed  the  incident. 

A  kindly-meaning  messenger  did  the  rest.  He 
led  Alan  to  the  elevator  and  told  him  to  go  home 
and  sleep  it  off.  Alan  found  himself  presently  on 
the  lower  corridor.  He  dragged  himself  to  the 
steps,  got  down  them  somehow,  and  stood  swaying 
on  the  footpath.  He  was  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
Hwoon.  A  man  dressed  in  deep  mourning  sprang 
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out  of  a  hansom  at  the  moment.  He  saw  Alan  and 
started  sharply,  and  his  face  blanched.  The  man 
was  Jack  Brandon.  Alan  fainted  in  his  brother's 
arms.  "With  the  help  of  some  bystanders,  Jack  put 
Alan  in  the  hansom,  and  drove  him  home.  But 
Jack  took  care,  for  the  benefit  of  the  listening 
crowd,  to  order  the  cabby  to  drive  to  the  Melbourne 
Hospital.  To  several  of  the  spectators  he  was  per- 
sonally known,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  recognise 
his  "drunken"  brother  so  publicly.  His  action 
passed  for  the  good  deed  of  a  charitable  gentleman. 
That  afternoon  Kangaroo  shares  soared  to  twenty 
shillings  buyers,  no  sellers.  Alan's  escapade  in- 
spired a  four  line  paragraph  in  the  evening  paper, 
which  stated  curtly  that  an  intoxicated  loafer, 
name  unknown,  had  interrupted  a  meeting  of  the 
members  on  'Change.  No  reference  whatever  was 
made  in  the  paragraph  to  the  Kangaroo  Mine  or  to 
the  story  that  Alan  had  tried  to  tell.  The  Kan- 
garoo Mine,  however,  was  not  ignored.  Half  a 
column,  under  flaring  cross  heads,  was  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  wonderful  new  reef,  and  the 
history  of  its  discovery. 

The  manager,  Mr.  Starke,  and  the  directors  were 
warmly  congratulated  on  their  pluck  in  sticking  to 
developmental  work  in  the  teeth  of  many  adverse 
circumstances,  and  the  directors  were  especially 
lauded  for  having  published  the  news  of  the  rich 
find  immediately  it  had  reached  them.  "Unhap- 
pily," said  the  journal  gravely,  in  conclusion,  "it 
is  not  every  directorate  of  a  gold  mining  company 
which  thus  protects  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders and  of  the  public  from  the  possibility  of 
speculative  spoliation." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
ALAN  TAKES  THE  FIELD. 

ALAN  awoke  from  his  swoon  during  the  home- 
ward drive.  Jack's  arm  supported  him  with 
an  affectionate  care  that  was  obviously  not  simu- 
lated. Alan  surveyed  him  with  a  growing  sense 
of  wonder.  "Feeling  a  bit  better,  old  chap?" 
asked  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  keen  anxiety. 

"Much  better,  thanks,"  said  Alan,  and,  with  an 
ease  that  astonished  himself,  drew  apart  from  the 
supporting  arm  and  sat  erect. 

"Why,  that's  famous!"  cried  Jack,  delightedly. 
"You'll  soon  be  quite  yourself  again.  I  was  afraid 
of  a  relapse,"  he  added. 

Alan  bit  his  lip,  protesting  in  his  soul  at  a  newly 
realised  truth — honest  natures  have  no  monopoly 
of  the  endearing  virtues.  Why  should  a  rascal  like 
Jack  have  any  capacity  for  sympathy  at  all?  The 
problem  held  him  tongue-tied  until  the  house  was 
reached.  He  had  no  sooner  set  foot  upon  the 
ground  than  the  funereal  aspect  of  the  place 
arrested  his  attention.  Declining,  with  a  gesture, 
Jack's  assistance,  he  climbed  the  steps  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  chimes  were  muffled.  The  reason 
flashed  into  his  brain,  confirming  a  procession  of 
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dimly  entertained  suspicions.  His  father  had  gone 
upon  a  journey.  His  father  was  dead.  He  turned 
a  white  face  on  Jack  and  understood.  Jack  nodded 
to  him.  "In  his  sleep,"  he  muttered  shakily. 
"We  kept  it  from  you — you  were  so  ill."  The 
door  opened  and  the  brothers  passed  into  the  smok- 
ing room,  where  they  found  Marjorie  lying  face 
downwards  on  a  couch.  She  started  up  wild  eyed 
as  Alan  approached  her.  "Oh,  my  dear!"  she 
cried,  "thank  God  you  have  returned.  I  have 
been  distracted.  I —  Alan  took  her  in  his 
arms.  "I'm  perfectly  recovered,  darling,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  was  never  really  ill,  I  think — drugged 
no  doubt  and  stupefied — no  more.  My  doctor  was 
a  fool  or  else  my  brother  a  rarely  skilful  chemist." 
He  turned  to  Jack.  "What  drug  did  you  use?" 
Jack  stiffened.  "Are  you  raving?  I  think  you  are 
not  as  well  as  you  suppose."  Alan  gently  urged 
Marjorie  to  the  door,  saying  to  the  sad  and 
astonished  girl,  "Food  is  what  I  need,  my  dear." 
He  strode  then  to  the  spirit  cupboard  and  filled 
himself  a  measure  of  brandy,  which  he  drank 
slowly,  watched  all  the  while  by  Jack.  At  his 
leisure  he  turned  and  looked  his  brother  in  the  eye. 
"Is  it  unnatural  I  should  desire  to  learn  the  name 
of  the  drug  that  robbed  me  of  my  reason  while  my 
father  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  eternity,  and  you 
and  Sterling  carried  through  the  work  of  villainy 
which  you  negotiated  on  the  night  of  my  return? 
Don't  trouble  me  with  denials,  Jack.  Your  bar- 
gaining was  overheard,  every  word  of  it,  and  I  even 
know  the  price  you  sold  me  for,  you  Judas.  Five 
thousand  pounds!  lias  it  been  paid  you  yet?  Look 
to  it,  Jack.  Sterling  i.s  your  senior  in  the  trade 
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of  infamy.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  had  done  a 
work  like  that  for  nothing."  Jack  opened  his 
mouth,  but  he  said  no  word.  His  hands  plucked 
at  his  throat.  His  eyes  were  blazing,  his  cheeks 
scarlet.  He  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  breathe. 

Alan  noted  his  agitation  with  a  look  of  merciless 
contempt.  "What  a  mean  little  man  you  are!" 
he  said. 

Jack  staggered  as  though  he  had  been  struck, 
but  instantly  controlled  himself.  He  threw  a  quick 
glance  at  the  door,  then  back  at  Alan.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  he  demanded 
huskily.  "Understand,  T  admit  nothing.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  with  yon.  I  have  a  sense  of 
dignity.  What  is  your  game?  What  do  you 
want?" 

"Are  you  offering  me  a  share  in  the  plunder,  my 
lad?" 

Jack  went  white  to  the  very  lips.  "You're  a 
fool  to  insult  me,"  he  burst  out  stormily.  "I  in- 
tended to  treat  you  generously,  but  you  tempt  me 
to  another  course.  Take  care;  another  word  of 
that  sort,  Alan,  and  you'll  regret  it  all  your  life." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  rogue?" 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Jack,  grinning  like  a 
wolf.  "You  had  your  warning,  so  I  am  absolved. 
You  should  have  waited  to  abuse  me  till  you  read 
your  father's  will." 

"Ah!"  cried  Alan,  "that  too?" 

Jack's  grin  became  a  snarl  of  fixed  ferocity. 
"That  too,  if  you  please,"  he  retorted  in  a  piercing 
uuderbreatn.  "My  father  has  left  everything  to 
me  in  trust  for  myself  and  Marjorie.  I  had  re- 
solved to  share  and  share  alike  with  you,  but  not 
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now,  not  now.  As  for  the  rest,  I  defy  you.  Tell 
your  miserable  story  to  the  world  if  you  choose. 
Who  will  believe  a  disinherited  pauper,  a  sneak 
thief  from  a  gold  mine,  caught  red-handed  in  the 
act  of  pilfering?" 

A  faint  smile  curled  Alan's  lips.  "And  this 
will/'  he  asked.  "What  date  does  it  bear?  It  is 
six  years  old,  perhaps?" 

"You'd  not  upset  it  though  it  were  fifty." 

"And  am  I  to  suppose  that  during  the  last  six 
years  my  father  never  altered  the  will  he  made  in 
the  heat  of  his  anger  against  me?" 

"You  are  to  suppose  what  you  like.  But  find 
one,  if  you  can!" 

"I  am  no  chemist,  Jack,  to  make  paper  out  of 
ashes,  I  know  your  careful  methods  of  old.  With- 
out doubt  you  have  burnt  it.  But  no  matter,  I 
shall  find  a  way.  There  are  many  roads  to  Rome, 
and  they  all  lead  there,  however  deviously.  Mean- 
while_J_" 

"Meanwhile  I'd  have  you  remember  this  is  my 
house,  and  while  you  stay  here  I  insist  that  you 
shall  treat  me  with  respect." 

Alan  laughed  wrily.  "You  are  a  comedian 
Jack,  upon  my  word,"  he  said,  drawling  the  words 
the  better  to  charge  them  with  disdain.  "You 
mean  that  I  am  to  leave — your — house " 

"At  your  convenience." 

"Scandal,  eh,  Jack?  A  thing  to  avoid  in  any 
shape,  wherever  possible  at  almost  any  sacrifice." 

Jack  turned  on  his  heel,  and  stalked  to  the  door. 
There,  however,  he  paused.     "You  can  have  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  at  a  price,"  he  grated  out 
between  his  teeth.     "This  is  absolutely  final." 
KE 
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"And  the  price,  Jack?" 

"Fight  me  to  a  finish,  but  let  Marjorie  stay  out 
of  the  business.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Perfectly.  You  don't  want  Marjorie  to  despise 
you.  Be  easy,  Jack.  I'll  not  enlighten  her  just 
yet,  at  all  events.  But  there  is  no  bargain  between 
us." 

"Always  a  fool!"  sneered  Jack,  and  the  door 
slammed  with  indecent  noisiness  behind  him. 

Alan  was  recalled  from  a  long  dream  by  the  re- 
entrance  of  Marjorie,  accompanied  by  the  nurse. 
It  was  impossible  to  convince  them  that  he  ought 
not  to  retire  immediately  to  bed  again,  but  he  per- 
suaded them  at  length  that  he  would  not,  and  the 
nurse  retired  indignantly,  washing  her  hands  of 
him.  Marjorie  was  easier  to  manage.  Alan  rested 
on  the  couch  and  listened  while  the  girl  sorrow- 
fully recounted  the  history  of  the  morning.  He 
comforted  her  as  best  he  could,  although  his  own 
heart  was  sore  enough.  He  told  her  nothing  of  his 
quarrel  with  Jack,  but  said  that  he  must  leave  the 
house  that  evening  on  business  of  importance, 
which  would  necessitate  his  absence  for  some  days, 
or  perhaps  weeks.  Marjorie  was  too  grief  worn  to 
understand  him  properly,  and  she  accepted  his 
vague  statements  on  the  assurance  that  Jack  would 
subsequently  explain.  Alan  h,ad  no  fear  that  Jack 
would  not  treat  Marjorie  kindly.  He  persuaded 
the  girl  to  take  an  opiate  at  dusk,  and  gave  her 
into  the  charge  of  her  maid. 

After  a  lonely  dinner  Alan  collected  his  few  per- 
sonal possessions  into  a  valise,  and  drove  to  the 
Coffee  Palace,  where  he  was  to  meet  Freda  Ster- 
ling. The  city  clocks  were  chiming  nine  as  he 
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arrived.  Freda  did  not  keep  him  long.  Her  face 
was  pale,  and  Alan  thought  that  she  looked  woe- 
fully careworn.  But  her  pride  was  as  high  as 
ever,  and  the  glances  she  gave  him  challenged  him 
to  seem  to  pity  her.  Sweeping  into  an  alcove,  she 
pointed  him  a  chair,  and  sat  herself  upon  a  divan, 
near.  "You  are  late,"  she  said  coldly,  "but  better 
late  than  not  at  all,  I  suppose.  Have  you  been  very 
ill?" 

"Not  as  ill  as  I  imagined  till  I  got  your  letter," 
he  said  slowly.  "Since  then  I  have  grown  stronger 
hour  by  hour.  I  am  sorry  to  be  late,  but  I  have 
been  rather  strenuously  occupied.  Would  you 
care  for  a  brief  resume  of  my  day?" 

"Yes." 

"Your  letter  sent  me  hot  foot  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. There  I  found  vice  triumphant,  virtue 
at  a  discount.  I  intervened " 

"I  thought  so,"  interrupted  Freda.  "I  read  the 
evening  paper.  You  were  the  intoxicated  brawler 
who  tried  to  interrupt  the  meeting." 

"And  was  hustled  out  for  his  pains.  Quite  so. 
My  intoxication  was — need  I  tell  you? — weakness; 
I  fainted  in  the  street.  Jack  found  me  and  took 
me  home.  There  I  discovered  that  my  father  had 
died,  and  had  been  buried  during  my  'illness.'  I 
had  a  few  words  with  Jack.  I  fancied  I  held  good 
cards,  but  Jack  had  stacked  the  pack.  He  held  a 
trump  for  every  ace,  and  at  the  last  a  joker — a  will 
six  years  old,  which  absolutely  disinherits  me.  A 
pauper  sits  before  you,  madam  Freda." 

The  girl's  eyes  dilated.  "A  pauper!"  she  re- 
peated breathlessly. 
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''Well,  not  quite  a  pauper."  Alan  smiled 
whimsically.  "I  have  money  of  yours  which  I 
stole  from  you.  Do  you  remember?" 

"Nothing  else?  No  other  resources?  Think. 
You  told  me  of  some  shares  that  you  had  kept." 

"They  are  at  Raeburn.  I  dare  not  say  they 
still  exist  as  mine.  I  left  them  at  my  lodging- 
house,  and  I  left  my  lodging-house,  owing  money  to 
my  landlady.  It  is  more  than  possible  she  may 
have  opened  my  trunk  and  secured  the  shares,  sel- 
ling them  for  my  debt  to  her.  I  am  going  to  Rae- 
burn by  to-night's  train  to  find  out.  It  starts  at 
10.15." 

"And  afterwards?" 

"If  the  shares  have  disappeared  I  shall  have  to 
find  employment.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
money,  Miss  Sterling." 

"And  if  they  are  there?" 

"If  they  are  safe  I  shall  sell  them  for  the  sinews 
of  war." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  then?" 

"War,  and  even  more  than  that  term  implies, 
for  now  I  am  unscrupulous.  I  am  implacably  re- 
solved to  punish  those  who  have  injured  me.  I'll 
do  it  by  lawful  means  if  I  can,  but  I  shall  do  it, 
and  until  I  do  so,  I  shall  admit  no  other  purpose  in 
my  life.  Brave  words  for  a  shamed  and  ruined 
man  to  mouth  against  his  victorious  oppressors, 
are  they  not?  Ridiculous,  perhaps.  You  ought 
to  be  laughing  at  me,  Miss  Sterling." 

Freda  put  her  right  hand  to  shade  her  eyes.  She 
was  watching  Alan  with  the  most  passionate  in- 
tensity. "Will  you  let  me  help  you?"  she  in- 
quired. 
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"No,"  he  answered  quietly.  "The  man  I  am 
most  determined  to  drag  down  is  your  father,  and 
it  is  your  natural  duty  to  fight  on  his  side  if  you 
fight  at  all.  Spartan  fathers  are  well  enough,  but 
I  dislike  the  idea  of  a  Spartan  daughter." 

Freda  crimsoned.  "You  have  no  right  to  despise 
me,"  she  muttered.  "I  did  not  choose  my 
parentage." 

"The  greatest  injury  your  father  did  me,"  he 
said  grimly,  "was  to  compel  me  to  parade  in  the 
guise  of  a  whipped  cur  before  the  woman  I  love. 
And  she  would  help  me  to  recover  my  self-respect! 
Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,  Miss  Sterling.  I'll 
win  through  'by  my  lone,'  or  you'll  never  look 
upon  my  face  again." 

Freda  rose  to  her  feet,  breathing  quickly.  "You 
— you —  "  she  gasped.  "You  dare " 

Alan  rose  too,  and  he  was  hardly  less  agitated. 
"Why  should  I  not  dare?"  he  demanded  "Tt 
has  been  like  that  with  me  ever  since  that  night 
of  the  nights  of  mine.  And  you  could  bring 
yourself  to  think  it  possible  for  me  to  despise  you. 
I  had  need  to  be  daring  to  cure  your  folly,  I  con- 
ceive. There  is  not  a  wickeder  counsellor  than 
bruised  pride,  Miss  Sterling.  It  knows  nothing  of 
humility,  even  though  it  preaches  self -contempt. " 

"Is  this  your  idea  of  being  generous?  Can't 
you  see  that  you  are  behaving  odiously?  Was  I 
not  humbled  to  the  dust  already?" 

Alau  shook  his  head.  "You  did  not  choose  your 
father,  as  you  reminded  me  just  now,"  he  said, 
with  irony.  "It  is  not  within  your  power  to  ehocse, 
either,  who  shall  love  you.  But,  rest  tranquil, 
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nothing  need  reduce  you  to  the  ignominy  of  tolerat- 
ing me.  Good-night,  and  good-bye,  Miss  Ster- 
ling." 

He  had  got  almost  to  the  door  when  her  voice 
arrested  him.  "Stay,"  she  cried. 

He  turned  and  regarded  her  with  a  sombre  and 
defiant  mien.  "You  would  leave  me  so,  pretending 
all  the  while  to — to  care,"  she  whispered,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Alan  reached  her  side  in  a  second.  "Oh,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  want  to  go.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  to  help  you  a  little  if  I  could.  I  know 
I  ought  not  to  have  spoken.  But  I  had  no  safe- 
guards. When  you  spoke  of  my  despising  you, 
something  seemed  to  break  in  me,  and  I  could  not 
stay  my  tongue.  Freda,  you  are  not  crying?" 
There  was  a  note  of  such  anguished  consternation 
in  his  last  ejaculation  that  Freda  showed  him  a  face 
smiling  though  in  tears.  Alan  gazed  at  her  in  a  sort 
of  bewitched  helplessness.  Twice  he  put  forth  his 
hands  to  touch  her,  but  each  time  drew  them  back. 
Presently  their  eyes  met,  his  vital  with  question. 

She  replied  with  words,  speaking  in  a  quaking 
underbreath.  "No,  you  must  not.  I  have  never 
thought  of  you  like  that." 

"How  could  you?"  he  said  quickly.  "I  did  not 
know  of  it  myself  until  just  now.  It  came  upon 
me  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  ought  to  leave  you.  I 
must  catch  my  train." 

"Knowing,  asking,  nothing  of  what  may  become 
of  me?" 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

"What  should  I  do?     I  returned  to  Melbourne 
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thinking  it  my  duty  to  help  you  if  I  could.     But 
you  will  not  let  me." 

Alan  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  thinking  hard. 
Then  he  abruptly  turned  aside  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor,  struggling  with  an  inspiration.  For 
some  minutes  Freda  watched  him  in  a  fascinated 
silence.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her,  to  be 
utterly  absorbed  in  meditation.  The  girl  found  it 
a  queerly  sharp  experience  to  be  so  obliviously 
treated.  Alan's  faculty  of  concentration  frightened 
her  a  little,  and  made  her  a  trifle  angry,  too.  On 
a  sudden  he  strode  to  her  side  and  spoke. 

"You  must  go  to  Marjorie,"  he  declared.  "You 
need  a  friend;  she  needs  a  consoler.  She  will  be 
overjoyed  to  have  you.  Wait  here,  I  shall  return 
immediately, ' '  whereupon  he  swung  on  his  heel  and 
hastened  from  the  room. 

"I  have  been  talking  to  Marjorie  over  the  tele- 
phone," he  rapidly  announced,  on  returning.  She 
is  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  you.  I  have, 
however,  one  request  to  make,  Miss  Sterling. 
Please  say  nothing  to  Marjorie  of  Jack's  mis- 
deeds. She  does  not  know  of  them,  and  there's 
no  reason  why  she  should;  and,  to  be  honest, 
I  am  worried  about  her  health.  The  doctor  who 
attended  me  gave  me  a  very  bad  report  on  her 
heart.  She  has  an  aneurism,  you  know.  Ah,  well, 
you  will  be  helping  me,  after  all.  I  confess,  freely, 
that  I  shall  be  enormously  relieved  in  mind,  almost 
happy,  indeed,  to  know  that  you  are  with  Marjorie. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Sterling!" 

Freda  gave  him  her  hand  immediately.  "When 
must  I  go  to  her?"  she  asked. 
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did  I     not     tell     you?       To-night—  at 


once." 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  a  moment  later  the 
door  closed  finally  behind  him.  Freda  spent 
several  minutes  trying  vainly  to  comprehend  the 
reason  of  her  altogether  unexpected  weakness. 
She  had  never  dreamed  of  submitting  until  she  had 
submitted.  It  was  a  mystery  that  continued  to 
haunt  her  even  when  responding,  an  hour  later,  to 
the  warmth  of  Marjorie's  embrace. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A  STROKE  OF  LUCK. 

ALAN  arrived  at  Raeburn  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  walked  to  the  "Tinker's 
Gap"  rather  than  take  a  cab,  and  he  completed  the 
journey  just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking.  Mrs. 
0 'Neil's  house  was  a  rambling  weatherboard 
structure,  situated  on  a  lonely  eminence,  about  half 
a  league  from  the  Golden  Kangaroo.  It  had  been 
built  originally  for  the  accommodation  of  miners 
engaged  in  the  Tinker's  Gap  mine,  but  that  was 
a  proposition  which  had  been  abandoned  a  dozen 
years  before,  and  Mrs.  O'Neil  had  bought  the  place 
for  a  song.  It  had  not  been  a  good  investment 
for  the  voluble  old  Irishwoman,  however.  Too  far 
from  the  Golden  Kangaroo  to  tempt  any  but  an 
occasional  eccentric  miner  like  Alan  to  board  there, 
it  was  also  too  remote  from  any  main  road  to  cater 
for  the  needs  of  ordinary  travellers.  But  Alan 
had  liked  it  well.  Its  isolation  and  the*  quiet  of 
the  eucalyptus  forests  that  surrounded  it  had  been 
his  consolations  while  toiling  at  the  Golden 
Kangaroo. 

He  approached  the  place  full  of  wonder  anent  his 
shares.       He  hardly  dared  to  expect     that     Mrs. 
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O'Neil  had  not  long  since  seized  his  little  treasure 
chest  to  recoup  his  unpaid  board  bill.  Nor  could 
he  have  blamed  her  greatly — a  poor  woman  living 
always  from  hand  to  mouth,  tempted  thus  with  an 
opportunity  of  comparative  wealth.  While  still 
fifty  paces  from  the  house  he  saw  a  light  sparkle 
in  the  wing  which  he  had  occupied  in  common 
with  his  garrulous  mate,  Tarn,  the  landlady's  son. 
"Tarn's  evidently  on  the  day  shift  this  week,"  mut- 
tered Alan,  and  he  left  the  path  to  strike  across  the 
grass.  The  side  door  opened  to  his  second  rap, 
and  Tarn's  burly  figure  blocked  the  threshold. 
"Good-morning,  mate,"  said  Alan.  "How's  the 
climate;  hot  or  cold?" 

Tarn  rasped  out  a  blood-curdling  oath,  then 
hastily  clasped  a  hand  over  his  mouth.  "Dash  my 
buttons  for  a  blithering  ijit,"  he  muttered,  in  an 
underbreath.  "Come  right,  in,  Alan,  mate,  but 
tread  light  and  speak  light.  We've  got  a  toffy 
visitor. ' ' 

Tarn  closed  the  door  with  exaggerated  care,  and 
faced  his  friend.  "Where  the  devil  have  you  bin  all 
these  weeks?"  he  demanded,  in  a  whisper.  "And 
why  haven't  you  let  me  know  abaht  you?  Thought 
you  swore  to  put  me  fly  to  the  game  ?  I  've  cursed 
yer  night  and  morning  ever  since  you  bolted.  And 
ye've  not  bin  in  gaol,  either.  I've  read  the  papers, 
and  made  enquiries,  too.  Say,  you  want  a  talkin' 

to.  But  blow  me,  now  yer  back,  I'm  glad  to 

see  yer.  Put  it  there,  mate." 

Alan  took  the  outstretched  paw,  and  gripped 
it  hard.  "I've  been  lying  sick  in  Melbourne  most 
of  the  time,  my  lad,"  he  whispered;  "but  it's  a 
long  story.  When  do  you  go  to  work?" 
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11  Eight  off  the  reel.  Are  you  too  tired  to  come 
a  piece  of  the  way  with  me?  I'm  just  bursting 
to  hear  your  yarn.  We'll  tucker  up  first,  of 
course." 

"I'll  come  with  pleasure,  Tarn;  but  business 
first.  What  about  my  room?" 

"It's  where  you  left  it,  Alan." 

"And  my  traps?" 

Tarn  coloured.  "Who'd  touch  them?"  he  de- 
manded testily.  "Do  you  take  the  0 'Neils  for 
sneak  thieves?" 

Alan  stood  up.  "I've  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
sneak  thieves  lately,  boy,  as  you  shall  learn 
directly,  enough  to  make  a  man  suspect  his  nearest 
and  dearest.  But  I  confess  I  should  never  have 
doubted  you  or  yours.  You  are  made  of  the  proper 
stuff.  Will  you  forgive  me,  Tarn?"  He  held  out 
his  hand. 

Tarn  showed  by  the  strength  of  his  clasp  that  he 
would  and  did.  "I'll  go  and  tell  mother  you've 
come  back,"  he  said  presently.  "Come  along 
when  you're  ready,  mate."  Alan  thereupon  entered 
his  old  room.  It  was  exactly  as  he  had  left  it — 
neat  and  clean,  however  poorly  furnished.  Hurry- 
ing to  his  trunk  he  unlocked  the  lid  and  plunged 
in  his  arm.  The  tin  box  was  safe,  and  a  second 
later  the  precious  scrip  which  pronounced  him  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  in  the 
Golden  Kangaroo  was  in  his  hands.  With  a  brief 
' '  Thank  God ! "  he  put  the  scrip  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  softly  out  into  the  passage. 

Mrs.  O'Neil  received  him  with  a  warmth  that 
touched  his  heart. 
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After  breakfast  Tarn  and  he  set  off  towards  the 
mine. 

At  the  mile  post  Alan's  story  was  completed,  for 
he  would  go  no  further,  having  plans  for  further 
action  in  his  mind,  that  called  for  a  prudent  con- 
cealment of  his  presence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tarn  was  frantic  to  know  his  designs,  but  Alan  said 
they  were  not  ripe,  and  declined  to  reveal  them  till 
mature.  But  he  gave  Tarn  his  scrip,  and  bade  him 
have  it  converted  into  cash  that  day  in  the  local 
Stock  Exchange.  At  the  last,  he  put  a  question  to 
the  boy:  "Say,  Tarn,  you  spoke  of  a  toffy  visitor 
when  I  arrived.  Who  is  it?" 

Tain  laughed  heartily.  "No  friend  of  yours, 
Alan.  It's  Gid  Starke." 

Alan  started  violently.  "What!"  he  cried, 
"the  manager  of  the  mine?  Impossible!" 

Tarn  laughed  again.  "I  thought  it  would  rock 
you,"  he  guffawed,  "but  it  is  a  fact,  right  enough. 
His  missus  went  to  Sydney  for  a  holiday  nearly  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  the  slavey  lit  out  the  very  morn- 
ing she  left.  Gid  tried  the  pub  for  a  bit,  but  he 
couldn't  stomach  it,  so  he  came  to  us.  It  was  a 
case  of  Hobson's  choice  with  him,  so  the  mother 
and  I  ain't  puffed  out  wdth  pride  at  his  blooming 
condescension.  We'll  be  darned  glad  when  he  goes 
too,  for,  although  he  pays  well,  he's  a  fair  cow  in 
the  house.  Nothing's  good  enough  for  his  majesty, 
and  he 's  always  findin '  fault.  Hello ! ' ' 

Tarn  broke  off  abruptly,  because  Alan,  with 
startling  suddeness,  had  turned  and  set  off  running 
towards  the  Gap  as  though  the  furies  were  at  his 
heels.  Tarn  gazed  after  him  in  bewildered  con- 
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sternation.  "Well,  I'm  bio  wed!"  he  stuttered,  as 
he  got  his  breath.  "Alan's  balmy,  all  right.  But 
I  suppose  he's  got  a  reason.  He  generally  has. 
Humph!  I  suppose  he'll  tell  me  to-night." 
Whereupon,  mustering  philosophy  to  his  aid,  Tarn 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  Golden  Kangaroo, 
where  he  was  fined  an  hour's  pay  for  being  late. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
WITH  THEIE  OWN  WEAPONS. 

ALAN  reached  the  boarding-house  in  time  to 
intercept  Mrs.  O'Neil  as  she  was  taking  a 
cup  of  "morning  tea"  into  the  mine  manager's 
bedroom. 

"Not  a  word  of  me  to  Mr.  Starke,"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  forgot  to  tell  you  before,  Mrs.  O'Neil, 
but  the  fact  is  he  and  I  are  not  friends,  and  I 
don't  wish  him  to  know  that  I  am  back  in  Raeburn 
yet." 

Mrs.  O'Neil  was  disappointed,  for  she  was  a 
gossip,  and  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure 
of  giving  Mr.  Starke  a  bit  of  news.  But  she  agreed 
to  sacrifice  herself,  and  Alan,  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  went  to  bed.  Four  hours  of  dreamless 
slumber  made  a  new  man  of  him.  He  awoke  feel- 
ing as  vigorous  as  ever.  Alan  spent  the  next  hour 
persuading  his  landlady  to  visit  the  township  to 
purchase  certain  provisions  (he  expected  some 
visitors,  he  informed  her),  and  to  see  a  picture 
show.  Mrs.  O'Neil  had  not  been  further  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  her  own  door  for  some  years, 
and  she  was  loth  to  make  the  expedition,  but  Alan's 
description  of  the  kinematograph  decided  her. 
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When  the  squat  little  figure  was  a  speck 
in  the  distance  Alan  made  his  way  to  Mr. 
Starke's  apartment.  "My  first  burglary,"  he 
reflected,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  A 
glance  showed  him  two  iron  trunks  and  a  small 
fire-proof  safe.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
departed  to  the  out  shed  in  search  of  tools.  He 
found  an  axe  on  the  wood  pile,  and  in  the  store- 
room a  crowbar.  With  the  axe  he  smashed  open 
Mr.  Starke's  trunks,  but,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
in  them  nothing  save  clothes  and  a  few  books. 
There  remained  the  fire-proof  safe.  The  axe  was 
of  no  use  in  this  affair,  so  he  tossed  it  out  the 
window  into  the  yard,  and  took  up  the  crowbar. 
The  safe  was  heavy,  but  the  crowbar  was  strong, 
and  Alan,  a  pocket  Hercules.  By  dint  of  twenty 
minutes'  skilful  toil  he  contrived  to  lever  the  safe 
out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
back  paddock,  some  fifty  paces  from  the  main 
building.  He  then  repaired  to  the  storeroom  and 
explored  Tarn's  chest  of  mining  requisites.  There 
was  a  plentitude  of  explosives  from  which  to  make 
selection,  and  many  coils  of  fuse.  Alan  chose 
gelignite,  being  guided  by  prolonged  experience  of 
the  stuff.  His  preparations  were  rapid  but  busi- 
ness like.  In  five  minutes  all  was  ready — the  key 
chamber  of  the  safe  stuffed  with  gelignite,  and  a 
hundred  second  fuse  attached.  A  scamper  to  the 
front  of  the  house  showed  himself  to  be  the  sole 
occupant  of  an  otherwise  unpeopled  wilderness. 
He  hurried  back  to  the  safe,  lighted  the  fuse,  and 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  the  tool  shed.  Presently 
a  sharp  crackling  roar  split  the  atmosphere,  and 
made  the  hillside  seem  to  quake.  Stepping  into  the 
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open  he  hurried  over  to  the  deformed  and  twisted 
mass  of  iron.  "I'll  get  five  years'  hard  labour  for 
this  at  least,"  he  muttered,  "if  my  estimate  of  Mr. 
Starke's  character  chances  to  prove  unfounded." 
Little  wonder  that  his  face  was  pallid,  and  his 
hands  a-tremble  as  he  stooped  over  the  ruined  piece 
of  "fire  and  thief  proof"  furniture.  A  moment's 
work  with  the  bar  and  the  tortured  lid  was  prized 
ajar.  Three  stout  account  books  were  the  first 
fruits  of  his  brigandage.  He  glanced  through  the 
pages  of  each  with  eyes  that  very  soon  began  to 
blaze.  They  were  not  the  account  books  of  the 
mine,  but  of  the  company's  legal  office — share- 
holders books,  in  short.  Why  were  they  in  Gideon 
Starke  's  possession  ?  Alan  turned  to  the  first  page 
of  the  volume  numbered  one,  and  the  riddle  was 
solved  by  a  note  pinned  to  the  leaf,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

"You  will  find  most  of  what  you  want  sum- 
marised on  page  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
vol.  three.  Return  books  without  fail  before 
sixteenth  inst. — Directors'  Meeting.  A  nod  is 
as  good  as  a  wink,  etc.f  S.  J." 

"S.  J.,"  mused  Alan,  "that  must  be  Septimus 
Jeallie,  the  secretary  and  legal  manager  of  the 
Company.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Starke,  not  satis- 
fied with  conspiring  with  Sterling  and  the  other 
Directors  to  fleece  the  public,  has  also  a  secret  ar- 
rangement with  the  legal  manager  for  a  kindred 
end?  Let  us  see."  He  turned  to  the  indicated 
page,  and  shouted  aloud  with  satisfaction.  Before 
him  was  a  tabulated  list  of  the  share  holdings  of  all 
the  Directors  of  the  Company,  covering  a  series  of 
recent  dates.  The  list  must  have  been  meaningless 
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to  an  uneducated  eye,  but  to  the  initiated  mind,  it 
carried  a  message  charged  with  a  history  of 
chicane,  for  it  showed  the  dealings  of  each  of  the 
Golden  Kangaroo  Directors  during  the  period  of 
the  recent  market  fluctuations. 

Having  time  to  spare,  Alan  studied  the  tables 
with  critical  attention,  helped  in  his  work  by 
marginal  crosses  in  red  ink  affixed  against  certain 
names  and  dates.  Alan  speedily  reached  three 
definite  conclusions.  Number  one:  Mr.  Sterling 
had  steadily  increased  his  holding  in  the  Com- 
pany's shares  from  the  beginning  of  the  stated 
period;  number  two:  his  brother  Directors  just  as 
steadily  had  sold  their  shares;  number  three:  on 
the  date  of  the  official  publication  of  the  good  news 
that  the  new  reef  had  been  proved  a  true  reef  and 
a  rich  one,  all  the  Directors,  except  Mr.  Sterling, 
had  been  short  of  the  share  quantum  necessary  to 
qualify  them  to  hold  office  as  Directors.  A  ques- 
tion leaped  into  Alan's  brain:  "Why  has  the  legal 
manager  put  information  so  damaging  to  his 
Directors  at  the  disposal  of  Gideon  Starke?"  This 
question  suggested  another,  "Why  has  Gideon 
Starke  wanted  the  information?"  Alan  answered 
both  questions  with  a  third :  "  Is  there  a  conspiracy 
between  these  two  rascals  to  enrich  themselves 
further  by  blackmailing  the  Directors?"  It 
seemed  probable,  but  more  evidence  was  wanted. 
Alan  put  down  the  account  books  and  again 
attacked  the  safe.  More  account  books,  but  min- 
ing accounts  this  time,  and  therefore  valueless  to 
him.  Only  the  drawers  now  remained  to  be  in- 
vestigated. He  opened  one.  It  was  filled  with 
bank  notes.  He  suppressed  an  expletive,  and 
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opened  the  second.  Two  small  piles  of  manuscript 
documents  invited  scrutiny.  One  consisted  of  a 
few  telegrams  and  several  undated  letters  written 
in  a  big  bold  hand,  and  signed  "Josiah  Sterling"; 
the  other  consisted  of  letters  written  in  the  same 
cramped  hand  as  the  note  pinned  to  the  account 
book,  and  all  were  signed  "S.  J."  Alan  first 
examined  the  Sterling  file,  but  those  letters  spoke 
only  of  the  weather  and  the  writer's  concern  about 
the  evident  need  of  improving  the  mine's  water 
supply  for  battery  purposes.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  read  them  twice  that  he  saw  light,  but  then 
inspiration  aided,  and  he  understood.  Innocent 
as  the  letters  seemed,  each  had  a  covert  meaning 
capable  of  interpretation  by  reference  tj  dates  and 
to  events.  The  need  of  an  improved  water  supply ; 
what  was  that  but  the  need  of  a  new  reef?  The 
directions,  too,  as  to  the  "weather  breaking"  and 
the  advisability  of  "conserving."  What  were  they 
but  cryptically  conveyed  commands  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  a  rich  reef  had  been  discovered.  The 
letters,  in  truth,  were  documents  in  cypher,  but 
Alan  held  the  key.  He  put  them  into  his  breast 
pocket  and  took  up  the  second  file.  These  letters 
gave  him  no  difficulty  whatever.  They  were 
couched  in  equivocal  phraseology,  but  in  the  light 
of  his  special  knowledge,  their  meaning  was  clear. 
They  proved  that  Mr.  Jeallie  and  Mr.  Starke  had 
entered  into  a  secret  working  partnership  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  cream  of  any  future 
developments  at  the  mine,  having  been  disgusted 
at  the  meagre  shares  allotted  to  them  by  Mr.  Ster- 
ling out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  last  swindle.  And 
the  partners  had  commenced  work  by  mutually 
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strengthening  their  position  against  surprise.  To 
that  end  each  had  put  the  other  in  possession  of 
all  he  knew  as  to  the  directors'  peculiar  enterprises, 
and  they  were  collaborating  to  manufacture  a 
weapon  calculated  to  prevent  any  director  from 
" turning  nasty."  Blackmail  in  the  ordinary 
sense  was  not  their  game,  but  they  were  taking  pre- 
cautions to  "persuade"  the  directors  (especially 
Mr.  Sterling)  from  discharging  them  or  defeating 
their  designs,  in  the  event  of  the  market  rigging 
operations  which  the}7  contemplated  being  dis- 
covered at  headquarters.  Alan's  comment  was  a 
just  one.  "Two  of  the  most  systematic  and  far- 
sighted  scoundrels  in  Australia."  Having  ran- 
sacked the  safe,  there  remained  to  dispose  of  it. 
Alan  procured  a  spade  and  pick,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  dig  a  grave,  into  which  he  levered 
tthe  safe.  Subsequently  he  covered  the  mound  with 
fresh  turf  brought  from  a  distance,  and  he  did  not 
desist  from  work  until  all  signs  of  disturbance  had 
been  smoothed  away,  and  that  section  of  the  yard 
seemed  just  like  any  other.  His  next  care  was 
to  find  a  secure  hiding  place  for  the  account  books 
and  the  precious  files  of  letters.  Here  was  a  more 
anxious  problem,  for  on  their  safe-keeping  de- 
pended his  hopes  and  his  liberty.  After  a  deal  of 
cogitation,  he  decided  to  bestow  them  also  in  the 
ground.  He  wrapped  them  in  an  old  oilskin  rug, 
and  then  buried  them  under  the  wood-pile,  strew- 
ing the  trampled  earth  with  a  thick  carpet  of  chips. 
This  important  job  concluded,  Alan  put  away  his 
tools  and  returned  to  the  house.  Hardly  had  he 
entered  before  he  heard  heavy  footsteps  on  the 
verandah.  A  moment  later  the  door  was  burst 
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open,  aiid  Gideon  Starke  dashed  into  the  kitchen. 
Alan  did  not  immediately  look  up.  The  mine 
manager  had  paused,  confounded  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a  man,  and  Alan  wished  himself  to  be 
recognised.  "Brandon!"  gasped  Mr.  Starke. 
Alan  raised  his  eyes.  "What  it  is  to  have  a  good 
memory!"  he  said  admiringly. 

The  mine  manager  opened  and  shut  his  mouth. 

Alan  surveyed  him  with  a  cruel  smile.  "Upon 
my  word,  Starke,  you  look  quite  upset,"  he  re- 
marked, ironically.  ' '  Can  it  be  that  you  are  worry- 
ing about  the  dismantling  of  your  trunks  and  the 
disappearance  of  your  fire  and  burglar  proof 
safe?" 

"You  blackguard — you  d blackguard!" 

howled  the  manager,  and  he  strode  forward  as 
though  to  assault  his  tormentor.  But  he  did  not 
reach  the  table.  lie  was  halted  by  the  gleam  of 
joy  in  Alan's  eyes.  Alan  nodded  with  disappointed 
approval.  "  Quile  right,"  he  said;  "  that  would  be 
ridiculous.  I  could  beat  you  into  a  pulp.  But 
let  me  assure  you  that  physical  strength  is  not  for- 
bearance. For  your  own  sake  don't  blackguard 
me  again,  please." 

"Where  is  my  safe?"  asked  the  other  hoarsely. 

Alan  shook  his  head.  "I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to 
get  you  another,"  he  replied.  "Not  having  a  key 
I  was  obliged  to  blow  it  open  with  gelignite,  and 
you  know  how  roughly  that  stuff  works.  How- 
ever, I'm  able  to  reassure  you  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  safe.  They  were  not  damaged  in  the  least." 

"My  books,  my  papers — where  are  they?  Give 
them  to  me  at  once,  you  scoundrel,  or  I'll  have 
the  law  on  you ! ' ' 
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"You  will  have  your  little  joke,"  said  Alan, 
grinning  wickedly.  Mr.  Starke  stared  at  him  for 
a  few  seconds,  then,  without  a  word,  he  turned 
about  and  bolted  from  the  kitchen.  Alan  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  hurried  to  the  window.  No,  the 
manager  had  not  left  the  house.  He  listened  in- 
tently, and  the  sounds  he  heard  set  him  to  furiously 
think.  Mr.  Starke  had  gone  to  his  room.  He  was 
already  returning.  What  had  he  gone  for?  "Why 
was  he  returning?  The  answer  flashed  into  his 
mind — a  pistol!  He  kicked  off  his  boots,  and 
climbed  out  of  the  window.  Darting  to  the  angle 
of  the  verandah  he  raced  to  and  through  the  open 
front  door,  and  ran  along  the  hall  almost  noise- 
lessly in  his  stockinged  feet  until  he  reached  the 
passage  leading  back  to  the  kitchen.  Into  this  Mr. 
Starke  had  already  passed,  and  Alan  saw  his 
figure  stalking  ahead,  tense  with  purpose.  In  a  few 
swift  bounds  Alan  reached  his  quarry  and  flung  his 
arms  about  him.  The  revolver  cracked,  and  Mr 
Starke  uttered  a  frenzied  curse.  Next  second  he 
was  tossed  a  bruised  and  half  strangled  heap 
against  the  kitchen  fender,  and  Alan  stood  over 
him  with  the  still  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Alan  quietly,  "but  vil- 
lainously executed.  Did  you  suppose  I'd  wait  like 
a  meek  little  puppy  while  you  fetched  a  whip  to 
punish  me?" 

Laughing  shortly,  he  put  the  revolver  in  his  belt 
and  leisurely  proceeded  to  make  afternoon  tea. 
Having  finished  cutting  bread  and  butter,  he  made 
the  tea  in  approved  bush  style,  and  poured  out  two 
cups. 
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"Milk  and  sugar?"  he  asked  pleasantly.  "One 
or  both?" 

The  prostrate  figure  lying  "by  the  fender  merely 
groaned. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Alan,  "I  took  care  not  to 
hurt  you.  No  malingering,  my  man.  Get  up ! " 
Mr.  Starke  dared  not  dispute  his  master's  voice. 
There  was  a  threat  of  pain  in  every  cadence,  a  com- 
mand in  every  syllable.  He  picked  himself  up  and 
staggered  over  to  the  table,  where  a  chair  had  been 
placed  vis-a-vis  his  vanquisher. 

"Drink  and  eat,"  said  Alan.  The  mine  manager 
silently  obeyed.  It  is  true  that  he  only  toyed  with 
the  food,  but  Alan  did  not.  He  drank  three  cups 
of  tea,  and  he  ate  half  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  all  his 
life  he  had  never  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  meal. 
When  it  was  over  he  "washed  up"  like  a  good 
housewife,  put  on  his  boots,  and  swept  out  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Starke  watched  him  with  consuming 
curiosity.  "I  gave  Mrs.  O'Neil  a  holiday,"  ex- 
claimed Alan.  "You  see,  I  wanted  her  out  of  the 
way  while  I  examined  your  belongings.  Unlike 
us,  my  friend,  Mrs.  O'Neil  is  infected  with  a  pre- 
judice for  honesty." 

"Unlike  us!"  repeated  Mr.  Starke,  in  a  quaver- 
ing tone.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  since 
his  overthrow. 

Alan  faced  him,  smiling  evilly.  "Did  you 
imagine  that  you  and  Jeallie  and  the  Kangaroo 
directors  had  cornered  the  market  in  scoundrel- 
isni?"  he  demanded.  "If  so,  you  made  a 
mistake. ' ' 

"Ah!"  gasped  the  mine  manager,  and  he  drew  a 
deep  breath.  "Do — you — you " 
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"Precisely,"  sneered  Alan.  "The  only  difference 
between  you  and  me  is  that  I  am  a  cleverer  and 
bolder  rascal  than  you  have  ever  even  ventured 
to  conceive  of.  Compared  with  me,  you  are  a 
pettifogger.  Bah!  your  mean  little  compact  with 
Jeallie  almost  made  me  ill  when  I  grasped  the  de- 
tails. Just  think  of  it!  You,  with  your  gorgeous 
opportunities  of  self-enrichment,  to  be  content 
with  prigging  and  squeezing  a  few  hundreds  here 
and  a  thousand  there  when  you  might  make  a  big 
fortune  in  one  coup  without  turning  a  hair!  And 
the  trouble  you  went  to,  too,  to  safeguard  your 
beggarly  plans,  and  secure  your  mean  little  skins — 
prying  and  peering  into  the  directors'  share  dealing 
so  you  could  hold  a  sword  over  their  little  heads. 
Gad !  it  turns  my  stomach  sour  to  think  of  you,  and 
if  I  didn't  need  you  as  a  tool  I'd  be  hanged  before 
I'd  waste  another  minute  in  your  company." 

Mr.  Starke's  face  was  a  study.  "What  the  devil 
do  you  mean?"  he  contrived  to  say  at  length,  hav- 
ing more  than  once  tried  and  failed  to  frame  a 
sentence. 

"First  and  foremost,  that  you  are  a  carrion 
hawk  and  I  an  eagle.  Have  you  got  that?" 

Mr.  Starke  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  but  he 
answered,  nevertheless,  with  seeming  humility, 
"Now  our  positions  are  defined,  what  next?" 

"A  stroll  in  the  open  air,"  said  Alan,  and  he  led 
the  way  to  the  forest.  Mr.  Starke  followed  him 
like  a  slave  that  both  fears  and  hates  his  master. 
Alan  strode  on  until  he  reached  a  glade  across 
which  a  great  dead  sycamore  had  fallen.  Seating 
himself  upon  the  trunk,  he  motioned  the  mine 
manager  with  an  insolent  gesture  to  stand  before 
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him.  Then  he  spoke  as  follows:  "My  plans,  which 
have  been  slowly  maturing  for  nearly  two  years, 
have  at  length  reached  a  head.  The  last  brick  was 
built  when  I  opened  your  safe  to-day  and  got 
exactly  what  I  had  expected  to  find  in  it.  So  much 
to  clear  the  ground.  There  is  only  left  to  fix  your 
duties  and  to  determine  your  share  in  the  plunder. 
We  shall  begin  with  your  duties,  if  you  please." 

"My  duties?" 

' '  Do  not  interrupt  me,  please.  To-night  you  will 
send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jeallie,  which  I'll  dictate  to 
you.  He'll  come  up  here  as  soon  as  he  receives  it, 
and  will  remain  for  some  days — my  guest.  You 
will  write,  also  at  my  dictation,  to  the  directors  of 
the  Golden  Kangaroo.  They,  too,  will  hasten  here 
and  become  my  guests.  They  are  all  rich  men. 
Before  they  depart  they  will  not  be  so  rich,  but 
neither  shall  I  be  so  poor.  Do  you  grasp  me?" 

"You  intend  to  squeeze  them?" 

' '  As  dry  as  this  dead  tree.     Well  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Starke  shook  his  head.  "I  think  you  must 
be  dreaming,"  he  said  doubtfully.  "You  might 
squeeze  them  here.  But  what's  to  prevent  them 
getting  even  afterwards?" 

Alan  got  up,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Starke 's  shoulder,  he  whispered  for  some  minutes 
into  the  other's  ear.  During  this  operation  the 
mine  manager's  face  would  have  been  at  once  the 
joy  and  despair  of  a  portrait  painter.  Instant 
by  instant  its  expression  varied,  giving  fleeting 
images  of  protest,  fear,  hesitancy,  shame,  ex- 
pectancy, hope,  conviction,  avarice.  It  became 
fixed  at  last  in  a  picture  of  avaricious  resolution 
and  selfish  cruelty,  and,  before  Alan  had  done 
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whispering,  Mr.  Starke  had  begun  to  nod  his  head 
in  eager  token  of  agreement.  "Nothing  to  chance," 
said  Alan  finally,  aloud,  and  he  drew  back  to  mark 
his  handiwork. 

"It's  the  plan  of  a  genius — of  a  devil,"  cried  Mr. 
Starke.  "Damme,  but  it's  brilliant!" 

' '  There  remains  to  discuss  terms, ' '  said  Alan. 

"Give  me  a  fair  thing  and  I'm  your  man,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "By  your  own  confession  I'll  be 
the  central  figure  and  will  have  to  do  most  of  the 
work " 

"The  mechanical  work,  my  friend.  The  direc- 
tion is  mine." 

"That  may  be.  But  be  honest,  Brandon.  Once 
we  make  a  start  the  mechanical  work  is  the  most 
important.  I  ought  to  have  a  full  half." 

"You  forget  that  Tarn  O'Neil  must  be  provided 
for.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  him." 

"Yes;  but  we  needn't  give  him  much.  A 
thousand  would  be  wealth  to  Tarn.  Say,  you  let 
me  in  on  the  halves  and  I'll  settle  with  Tarn,  and 
I'll  satisfy  him,  too,  I  promise  you." 

"A  third,  Starke.  Not  a  penny  more.  You're 
not  worth  it.  After  all,  you  are  only  a  mechanic 
The  whole  plan  is  mine." 

' '  Then  the  bargain  is  off.  I  ought  to  have  a  half 
share,  and  by  the  Lord  if  you  don't  agree, 
I'll " 

"Would  you  threaten  me,  you  little  carrion. 
You ! — what  would  you  do  ? " 

Alan's  eyes  were  dangerous,  and  his  voice  so 
menacing  that  Mr.  Starke  began  to  cringe  again. 
"Nothing,  nothing,"  he  whined,  "I — I — was 
only " 
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"Only  what?" 
"I— I- 

"You  pitiful  little  beast,"  said  Alan.  "You 
were  only  '  trying  it  on, '  eh  ?  Thought  you  'd  brow- 
beat me,  did  you?  And  me — offering  you  a  full 
third  share  for  nothing  in  the  pickings  I  intend  to 
take  out  of  half  a  dozen  bulging  treasuries." 

"I  consent,"  fluttered  the  manager.  "I  agree. 
I'll  take  a  third  share  and  be  thankful,  t  apolo- 
gise. A  man  can't  say  more  than  that." 

Alan  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "That's  true,"  he  said.  "You've 
apologised,  so  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

"Let's  get  back  to  the  house,"  said  Alan  curtly. 
' '  1  want  to  see  Tarn. ' ' 

"And  square  him?"  cackled  Mr.  Starke. 

"And  square  him,"  conceded  Alan. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
DIGGING  A  PIT. 

ALAN  experienced  no  trouble  in  "squaring" 
Tarn  O'Neil.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  was  more  confidential  with  the  young  miner 
than  with  the  mine  manager,  for  the  pair  were 
absent  from  the  house  for  above  an  hour.  After 
tea  Alan  despatched  Tarn  to  Alice  Springs  (eight 
miles  away)  in  search  of  a  saddle  horse.  Mr. 
Starke  had  evidently  been  turning  things  over  in 
his  mind,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  he  entered 
a  demand  for  the  bank  notes  which  he  had  left 
in  the  safe.  Alan  listened  patiently,  but  at  the 
last  word  he  shook  his  head.  "You  are  the  sort 
of  man, ' '  he  said,  ' '  who  cannot  give  his  partner  too 
many  guarantees  for  good  behaviour.  You  tell 
me  I  have  three  hundred  pounds  of  yours.  I  did 
not  count  the  notes,  but  I  wish  they  were  multi- 
plied by  ten.  Not  one  farthing  will  you  see  till  this 
business  is  over.  No  protests,  please.  I  never 
back  and  fill.  Kindly  sit  down  at  that  table.  So. 
Now  write: — 

Mr.  Starke  bit  his  lip  and  angrily  took  up  a  pen. 

"Dear  Jeallie,"  Alan  slowly  dictated,  "the 

impossible  has  happened.     I  want  you  here  on 

Saturday.     Come  prepared  for  a  stay  over  tlic 
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week  end.  Let  nobody  have  the  faintest  ink- 
ling of  your  whereabouts.  Better  hire  a  motor 
car  and  drive  it  up  yourself.  Come  straight 
to  Mrs.  0 'Neil's  house,  as  it  is  nicely  out  of  the 
way,  and  you  need  not  go  near  the  town  to 
reach  it.  I'll  expect  you  at  four  p.m.  sharp. 
I  daren't  say  much  in  a  letter,  but  I'll  risk 
this — a  big  fortune  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

G.  8. 

"N.B. — Don't  "bother  to  reply.  Let  shares 
alone,  pro  tern." 

The  mine  manager's  face  cleared  as  he  wrote, 
and  he  was  chuckling  before  he  came  to  the  post- 
script.      "Gum!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  addressed 
the  envelope,  "that'll  fetch  him.     Brandon,  you're 
an  artist  of  the  first  water." 
Alan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Now  for  Mr.  Sterling,"  he  remarked.     "How 
do  you  usually  address  him  when     you     have     a 
swindle  to  work?" 

"Oh,  quite  formally.     'Dear  Mr.  Sterling,'  you 
know." 

"Very  well;  put  it  down." 
"Right— next?" 

"Dear  Mr.  Sterling,"  dictated  Alan.  <lln 
accordance  with  instructions,  I  beg  to  notify 
you  of  a  probable  need  to  re-arrange  water 
supply.  I  consider  it  extremely  advisable  you 
should  consult  with  me  personally  at  once. 
Shall  expect  you  to  arrive  at  four  o'clock 
Saturday  afternoon  by  motor  car.  Kindly 
come  straight  to  Mrs.  0 'Neil's  cottage  at 
Tinker's  Gap,  where  I  am  staying  for  present. 
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Quite  necessary  in  Company's  interests  you  in- 
spect undisturbed  at  leisure,  lest  water  right 
holders  get  wind  of  my  proposals  and  open 
mouths  too  wide.  For  the  same  reason  I  sug- 
gest that  nobody  your  end  be  informed  of  your 
whereabouts.  I  believe  these  people  have 
agents  in  city,  and  are  very  wide  awake, 
yours  faithfully, 

GIDEON  STARKE." 

"Kindly  write  this  letter  in  duplicate.  I  need 
one  copy,  for  a  reason  you  know.  Address  the  en- 
velope, please,  and  mark  it  'personal!'  ' 

Mr.  Starke  obeyed  in  silence.  He  was  too 
crushed  to  speak. 

"As  to   other  directors,"   said  Alan   presently, 
"one  letter  will  do  for  the  lot,  with,  of  course,  the 
necessary  variations  in  the  hours  of  their  arrival 
here.     Are  you  ready?" 
"Yes." 
"Then  proceed." 

"Dear  Mr.  Mea, — If  you  would  care  to  enter 
into  an  individual  arrangement  with  me 
(irrespective  of  Mr.  Josiah  Sterling  or  any- 
body else),  and  will  engage  to  treat  me  fairly, 
I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  immediately.  I  know  you 
are  an  honourable  man,  and  I  feel  you  must  be 
disgusted  as  I  am  at  the  way  Mr.  Sterling 
sneaked  a  lion's  share  of  the  cream  which  should 
have  been  shared  equally  between  the  directors 
and  myself.  Fortunately,  an  opportunity  is 
now  offering  to  make  good,  in  every  way  a 
better  and  surer  than  the  last.  But  it  can't 
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if  we  let  another  soul  in.  If  you  are  agree- 
able to  my  proposal  and  are  witting  to  stand 
in  fair  halves  with  me  of  whatever  profit  we 
make  as  first  robbers,  be  at  Mrs.  Of Neil's  cot- 
tage, Tinker's  Gap,  sharp  at  five  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoon.  My  advice  is  to  come  up  in  a 
motor  car  and  drive  it  yourself,  so  that  nobody 
can  possibly  guess  what  you  are  doing,  and 
you  had  better  arrange  to  be  absent  a  couple 
of  days  from  the  city.  Ansiver  at  once  by 
telegram  in  one  word — yes  or  no.  If  I  don't 
hear  from  you  by  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
I'll  assume  your  refusal,  and  take  other  steps. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  your  betraying  me,  because 
I  hold  the  register  of  your  share  dealings  in 
Golden  Kangaroos,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
last  three  months. 

Yours  sincerely, 

GIDEON  STARKE." 

When  the  mine  manager  had  finished  writing, 
beads  of  perspiration  glistened  on  his  forehead. 
He  put  down  his  pen  and  faced  Alan  with  a  cour- 
age born  of  fear.  ''It's  simply  a  monstrous 
risk  you're  asking  me  to  take,"  he  declared. 
"'That  letter  puts  my  neck  in  a  noose.  I  can't  let 
it  go.  It's  over  the  gate!" 

Alan  laughed  contemptuously.  "Stupid  fellow," 
he  replied.  "Your  only  risk  is  in  the  post,  and 
registered  letters  never  go  astray.  Can't  you  see 
that  no  man  getting  such  a  letter  would  dare  to 
show  it  to  another?  Why,  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  committing  suicide.  They  are  all  in  the  same 
boat  with  you,  man,  and  not  one  of  them  can  afford 
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to  forget  it.  Come,  come,  get  on  with  your  work! 
I  'm  not  collaborating  with  a  coward,  am  I  ? " 

Mr.  Starke  reluctantly  resumed  his  penmanship. 
Alan  lighted  his  pipe  and  watched  him  musingly 
.through  the  smoke.  Thus  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  slipped  by,  and  at  last  the  job  was  finished. 
Almost  simultaneously,  Tain  O'Neil  appeared  at 
the  doorway,  tapping  his  boots  with  a  fresh-cut 
quince  switch.  "Got  a  horse  from  Jarge 
Tregaskis, "  he  murmured.  "He  said  I  can  keep 
it  over  Sunday  if  I  like." 

Alan  nodded,  and  handed  Tarn  the  seven  letters. 
' '  Rout  out  the  P.M.  and  register  them  all ! "  he  said, 
and  get  back  as  fast  as  you  can.  You'll  want  a 
good  night's  rest,  for  you've  a  heap  of  work  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

Ten  minutes  later  Alan  was  sleeping  like  a  little 
child.  Mr.  Starke  waited  for  an  hour  in  the  sitting 
room  and  then,  removing  his  shoes,  he  crept  like  a 
shadow  to  the  door  of  his  master's  room.  It  stood 
wide  open,  and  the  light  from  the  swing  lamp  in 
the  passage  fell  athwart  the  sleeper's  face,  reveal- 
ing how  honest  was  his  slumber.  The  mine  manager 
had  been  moved  to  make  this  quiet  visit  by  all  sorts 
of  devious  motives,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
curiosity.  But  whatever  his  more  active  intentions 
may  have  been  they  were  shrivelled  by  the  marvel 
of  that  wide  open  door.  He  had  expected  to  find 
it  barred  and  barricaded.  Such  self-confidence 
confounded  him,  and  when  at  length  he  sneaked 
away  to  his  own  bed,  his  respect  and  fear  of  Alan 
had  swollen  to  unlimited  dimensions. 
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THE  PLOT  THICKENS. 

THE  sun  had  barely  arisen  on  the  following 
morning  when  Tarn  O'Neil  and  Mr.  Starke, 
under  Alan's  tutelage,  were  briskly  at  work  clear- 
ing out  the  main  entrance  to  the  long  abandoned 
Tinker's  Gap  mine.  This  was  a  tunnel  whicli  struck 
horizontally  into  the  mountain  at  a  point  distant 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  boarding  house. 
Alan,  however,  did  not  long  superintend  operations. 
As  soon  as  he  had  instructed  the  pair  as  to  his  re- 
quirements he  rode  into  Raeburn  on  the  horse  bor- 
rowed by  Tarn  from  Jarge  Tregaskis  (which  he  put 
up  at  a  hotel  to  await  his  return),  and  caught  the 
early  morning  train  to  Melbourne.  Armed  with 
the  cash  Tarn  had  procured  for  him  from  the  sale 
of  his  Kangaroo  shares  he  visited  a  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers  and  made  some  arrangements 
which  were  as  costly  as  they  promised  to  be  satis- 
factory. This  business  despatched  he  lunched  at  a 
restaurant,  and  afterwards  he  strolled  down  to  his 
brother's  office.  Jack  kept  him  waiting  long,  but 
Alan  did  not  mind;  he  was  in  a  patient  mood. 
When  Jack  finally  admitted  him  to  the  inner 
sanctum  where  he  transacted  his  affairs,  Alan  en- 
tered with  an  unwontedly  humble  and  almost  ser- 
ico 
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vile  mien.  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  was  coldly  in- 
solent, "Good  day,"  he  said  incisively.  "I  must 
ask  you  to  be  brief,  as  I  am  extremely  busy.  What 
do  you  want  ? ' ' 

"I  have  come,"  said  Alan,  "to  apologise  to  you, 
old  chap.  I've  been  thinking  over  things  and  I've 
got  to  admit  that  you  hold  all  the  winning  cards. 
Is  there  any  chance  of  your  overlooking  my  intem- 
perate language  the  other  day?" 

Jack  looked  at  him  with  the  curiosity  of  amaze- 
ment. "Are  you  serious?"  he  demanded. 

Alan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I've  learned  my 
lesson,"  he  replied.  "Honesty  is  a  policy  for  fools. 
I  've  been  a  fool  too  long.  But  I  've  got  a  head  piece, 
Jack,  iand  it 's  not  a  bad  one.  I  've  conceived  a  plan 
that  will  make  me  an  independent  man  and  add 
greatly  to  your  treasury  if  you'll  partner  me. 
Frankly,  I  need  your  help.  It  won't  cost  you  any- 
thing either.  The  point  is — will  you  stand  in? 
Blood  ought  to  be  thicker  than  water,  Jack. ' ' 

' '  What  is  your  plan  ? ' ' 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  Golden  Kangaroo  mine. 
You  know  I  worked  there  for  eighteen  months?" 

"Well?" 

"It's  a  great  mine.  Jack.  Better  than  any  man 
living  guesses  excepting  only  two— Gideon  Starke, 
the  Manager,  and  myself.  Now  I  happen  to  know 
(I've  been  up  there  since  I  saw  you  last),  that 
there  has  been  another  discovery  and  that  a  new 
swindle  is  being  contemplated,  but  on  lines  different 
from  the  last  .  What  are  you  doing  next  Satur- 
day?" 

"Nothing  very  particular.    Why?" 
KF 
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"I  asked  because  I  want  to  convince  you.  See- 
ing is  better  than  talking.  Come  up  to  Raeburn 
on  Saturday  morning  and  I'll  put  you  in  the  way 
of  overhearing  as  precious  a  little  plot  >as  was  ever 
worked  to  fleece  an  unsuspecting  pmblic." 

' '  How  can  you  do  it  ? " 

"Dead  easy.  The  foreman  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  is  trusted  by  the  Manager,  but  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  his  share  in  the  last  boom,  and  he  wants 
to  make  sure  of  doing  better  next  time.  I  must 
own  up,  Jack,  that  he  knows  tny  connection  with 
you,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  he  came  to  me 
on  this  occasion.  You  see  some  capital  is  needed  to 
pull  off  a  big  pot,  and  he  hasn't  enough.  So  if  you 
agree,  you  will  have  to  take  him  as  a  partner  as 
well  as  me  in  the  enterprise." 

"Humph!" 

"There's  enough  for  a  dozeu,  let  aloue  three," 
said  Alan  eagerly.  "Don't  say  no,  Jack.  I  don't 
ask  you  to  risk  a  penny  or  move  a  finger  until  you 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  the  thing  is  safe  and 
sure.  Come,  come,  Jack,  you've  got  the  whole  of 
our  father's  fortune.  Give  me  a  chance  of  getting 
my  head  out  of  water.  It  won't  hurt  you,  indeed, 
it  will  help  you.  You'll  make  as  much  as  I  will 
out  of  the  scheme,  and  it's  as  safe  as  a  bank.  It's 
picking  money  up,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Tell  me  precisely  what  you  want  me  to  do.  Is 
it  to  go  down  the  mine  ?  That  would  be  absurd. 
I  have  never  been  down  a  mine  in  my  life,  and  I 
could  not  tell  gold  from  pyrites  underground." 

"No,  no,  Jack.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
come  along  to  Raeburn  and  listen,  unseen,  to  a  con- 
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versation  that  will  take  place  on  Saturday  after- 
noon between  the  mine  manager  and  a  certain  direc- 
tor of  your  acquaintance. ' ' 

"How  can  that  possibly  be  done?" 

"Listen.  The  manager  has  been  slightly  injured 
by  an  explosion,  and  at  this  moment  he  is  lying 
abed  at  a  boarding  house  kept  by  the  foreman's 
cousin,  Mrs.  O'Neil,  at  Tinker's  Gap.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  come  up  on  Saturday  morning  and  we'll 
arrange  for  you  to  hear  every  word  that  passes 
between  the  manager  and  Mr.  Sterling  when  the 
latter  arrives.  Thus  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
and  nobody  except  us  three  the  wiser  we'll  be  in  a 
position  to  forestall  the  conspirators  and  get  the 
cream  of  the  market  for  ourselves.  Man,  it's  the 
chance  of  a  thousand  life  times.  Will  you  take  it  ? " 

"It  sounds  plausibly,"  said  Jack,  "but  how  do  I 
know  it's  not  some  revengeful  scheme  of  yours  to 
get  me  into  your  power?" 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "Don't  be  a  fool,  Jack. 
Take  any  precautions  you  like.  Come  up  armed 
and  with  a  body  of  retainers  if  you  like.  Only 
3ome ! ' ' 

"How  shall  I  find  the  place?  I've  never  been  to 
Raeburn." 

"Come  up  by  the  morning  train  and  I'll  meet 
you  at  the  station." 

"Humph!  You  spoke  about  retainers.  You'd 
not  object  then  if  I  bring  a  friend  with  me,  merely 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  you  understand?" 

"Bring  twenty  if  you  want  to,  but  please  don't 
let  them  into  the  game.  I'm  not  running  &  philan- 
thropical  institution,  Jack." 
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Jack  Brandon's  eyes  explored  his  brother's  face. 
That  he  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  was  evident,  but 
it  was  also  clear  that  he  still  had  doubts.  "What  is 
this  new  discovery?"  he  asked  at  length,  "another 
reef?" 

Alan  took  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "Do  you  know  Gideon  Starke's  handwrit- 
ing?" he  enquired.  "You  ought  to.  You  are  the 
company's  solicitor,  and  must  have  seen  it  often." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  well." 

"Will  you  swear  to  me  by  our  father's  memory 
that  you  will  never  say  one  word  to  any  living  soul 
of  what  I  am  about  to  show  you?" 

"Yes,  I  swear." 

"Thanks.  Now  look  at  this.  It  is  a  draft  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Sterling  yesterday  by  Starke.  He 
flung  it  into  the  fire,  as  he  thought,  but  it  fell  short. 
See  how  crumpled  it  is.  But  read ! ' ' 

Jack  read  the  missive  with .  eyes  that  grew 
ever  brighter  as  he  read.  "Humph,"  he  muttered, 
"re-arrange  water  supply.  I  suppose  we  can  guess 
what  that  means.  It's  all  very  enigmatic  though." 

Alan  recovered  the  letter  and  put  it  back  into  his 
pocket.  "He  had  to  be  enigmatic,  Jack.  The  man 
was  playing  with  fire  and  he  dared  not  be  explicit. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this,  the  new  discovery  is  one 
that  will  make  history  in  Raeburn  district.  Now 
there's  only  one  thing  left,  I  want  you  to  ring  up 
your  sharebroker  right  away  and  ask  him  to  sell 
five  hundred  Kangaroos  in  my  name,  you  irmiran- 
teeing  my  account." 

Jack  started.    ' '  Sell  them ! "  he  cried. 

Alan    smiled.      "Sell    them,    why,    of    course! 
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Sterling's  first  move  beyond  a  doubt  will  be  to  bear 
the  market,  and  I  want  to  be  beforehand  with  him 
so  as  to  get  top  price." 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "You  assume  too  much," 
he  said  decisively.  "He  may  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  in  that  case  I'd  be  up  against  a  snag.  I 
never  gamble  on  the  blind.  Alan." 

"Then  lend  me  £1000  and  let  me  have  a  flutter 
on  my  own.  I'll  very  soon  be  able  to  repay  you." 

Jack  shook  his  head  again.  "Ask  what  you  like 
in  reason,  next  Saturday  afternoon,"  he  said,  "and 
if  all  goes,  as  you  say.  I'll  not  refuse  you.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  I  must  beg  to  be  excused." 

"Jack!"  exclaimed  Alan.  "Ah  my  lad!  I'd 
not  have  treated  you  like  that." 

Jack  flushed  and  frowned. 

"Make  it  £500,"  said  Alan,  "and  I'll  pay  any 
interest  you  care  to  fix. ' ' 

Jack  impulsively  tore  open  a  drawer  and  pro- 
duced his  cheque  book.  He  scribbled  some  words  on 
a  form,  tore  it  off  to  the  butt,  and  held  it  out  to 
Alan.  "Take  it  and  be  hanged!"  he  said  un- 
graciously. 

' '  £1000 ! ' '  cried  Alan.  ' '  Good  lad !  I  felt  I  could 
depend  on  you."  He  got  afoot,  his  face  shining 
with  enthusiasm.  ' '  Jack,  my  boy !  This  blots  out 
everything.  Henceforth  we  must  never  let  any 
cloud  arise  between  us.  A  great  future  is  staring 
us  in  the  face.  Within  a  month  we'll  be  nabobs. 
Don't  forget,  Saturday.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  sta- 
tion. I'm  off  back  to  Raeburn  at  five  this  after- 
noon. In  the  meanwhile  give  my  love  to  Marjorie 
and  tell  her  from  me  that  I  think  you  one  of  the 
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finest  fellows  in  the  world.  Good-bye  old  chap,  till 
Saturday."  He  wrung  Jack's  hand  in  a  manner 
that  made  his  brother  wince  with  pain,  and  repeat- 
ing "till  Saturday,"  he  left  the  office  in  a  whirl. 

Alan  went  straight  to  the  bank  to  cash  the  cheque, 
but  he  did  not  spend  the  money  buying  or  selling 
shares.  On  the  contrary  he  used  it  to  open  a  bank- 
ing account  for  himself,  and  he  increased  the  de- 
posit with  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  cash  which 
he  had  brought  from  Baeburn.  It  was  after  three 
when  he  had  finished  this  business.  He  hurried  to 
the  station  in  a  taxi-cab  and  found  four  artisans 
laden  with  bags  and  heavy  packages  waiting  under 
the  clock.  The  foremost  Alan  recognised. 

"Aren't  you  from  Cummin gs  and  Co.?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "I  saw  you  at  the 
shop  this  morning."  He  turned  to  his  companions. 
"This  is  the  gentleman  we  are  to  go  with  to  Bae- 
burn, chaps,"  he  said. 

Alan  introduced  himself  by  name  all  round  and 
learned  their  names.  He  then  purchased  tickets 
and  led  the  way  to  the  train.  There  was  a  lot  of 
work  done  at  Mrs.  0 'Neil's  cottage  during  the  next 
two  days.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  Alan 
reached  Tinker's  Gap  that  evening  he  found  Mr. 
Starke  awaiting  him  with  five  telegrams,  each  of 
which  contained  the  one  brief  message  "Yes."  The 
telegrams  were  signed  "Mea,"  "Horrocks," 
"Glassford,"  "Meadows,"  and  "Selford."  Not 
one  of  the  directors  had  refused. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  QUARRY  SNARED. 

THE  fateful  Saturday  dawned,  a  cold  but 
cloudless  morning.  The  three  conspirators 
were  up  with  the  sunrise,  and  before  breakfast 
they  held  a  full-dress  rehearsal  of  their  parts. 
Afterwards  Alan  put  the  mine  manager  through 
his  special  part  again  and  yet  again,  only  desisting 
when  convinced  that  no  further  drilling  could  im- 
prove him.  At  noon  they  lunched,  exchanging  re- 
assurances while  they  ate.  All  suffered  from  stage 
fright,  and  perhaps  Alan  more  severely  than  the 
others.  But  his  was  a  temperament  apprehensive 
only  in  inaction,  and  his  self  control  was  string  to 
conceal  his  agitation  from  Tarn  O'Neil  and  Mr. 
Starke.  To  them  he  appeared  quite  too  confident, 
but  to  their  expostulations  he  replied,  "  We  cannot 
fail.  We  are  too  fond  of  life  to  fail.  We  know 
that  treachery  alone  could  hurt  us  now,  and 
treachery  spells  death,  sure  and  instant  to  the 

traitor. ' ' 

*  *  *  # 

Jack  Brandon  stepped  out  of  the  train  at  Rae- 
burrn  station  at  precisely  twenty  past  two  o'clock. 
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Alan  met  him  with  a  bright  smile  and  an  eagerly 
outstretched  hand.  ' '  Dear  old  chap ! "  he  cried, 
"it's  good  to  see  you.  I  was  sure  you'd  not  fail 
me.  Everything  goes  well,  but,  hullo!  you're  not 
alone,  are  you  "Where  is  the  friend  you  said  you 
would  bring?" 

Jack  smiled.  "I  decided  not  to  bring  one,"  he 
answered.  ' '  I  only  said  that  to  test  you. ' ' 

By  the  time  Mrs.  0 'Neil's  cottage  was  reached 
Jack  had  begun  to  feel  himself  a  budding 
millionaire,  and  his  eagerness  to  get  to  hand- 
grips with  the  real  business  of  his  enterprise 
had  developed  into  an  enthusiasm.  Tarn  O'Xcil 
stood  on  the  verandah,  awaiting  them.  "Is  that 
the  foreman?"  demanded  Jack.  "No,  it  can't  be; 
he's  too  young." 

"His  nephew,"  replied  Alan.  "The  foreman 
won't  be  here  till  half  past  three.  He  can't  leave 
the  mine  till  then.  Out  you  get,  Jack.  I'll  fetch 
your  gladstone."  Alan  paid  off  the  cab,  and  as  it 
departed  he  turned  to  Tarn.  "All  well,  Tarn?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  Tarn  speaking  to  his  part.  "Mr. 
Starke's  having  a  sleep  though,  and  mother  says  as 
he  ain't  to  be  disturbed  till  Mr.  Sterling  comes." 

"Quite  right,  Tarn.  I  wouldn't  disturb  him  for 
worlds.  But  what  about  some  refreshment.  I'm 
thirsty,  and  this  gentleman  is  just  from  a  journey." 

"What '11  you  have.     Colonial  wine  or  whisky?" 

Alan  turned  to  Jack.    "What  do  you  say,  Jack?" 

"Oh.  whisky  for  me." 

"I  prefer  claret,"  said  Alan.  "Some  bread  and 
cheese,  too,  Tarn,  please."  It  was  all  so  innocently 
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done  that  Jack's  mind  was  blank  of  a  suspicion. 
He  followed  Alan  into  the  wine  parlour,  and  when 
the  drinks  appeared  he  poured  out  whisky  for  him- 
self without  wasting  a  thought  on  the  fact  that  Alan 
had  chosen  a  different  tipple. 

Presently  on  a  common  impulse  the  brothers 
clinked  glasses.  "Success,"  said  Jack.  Alan's 
eyes  flashed. 

' '  Too  good  .a  toast  for  heel  taps, ' '  he  commented, 
and  ostentatiously  drained  his  glass.  Jack  smiled 
and  followed  suit. 

Alan  pointed  to  an  easy  chair,  and  he  also  took 
&  seat.  "Nothing  remains  but  to  wait  as  patiently 
as  we  can  manage  for  the  foreman,"  he  observed. 
"Try  some  of  that  cheese,  Jack;  it's  rather  good 
and  made  in  the  district.  You  don't  want  to  go  to 
your  room  at  once,  do  you?  You  see  the  trouble 
is  it's  next  to  Starke's,  and  we  might  wake  him." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Jack.  "No  hurry.  Yes, 
this  cheese  is  decent  rather.  What's  the  time?" 

"Exactly  ten  past  three.  Lord  save  us!  what  a 
yawn.  Were  you  dissipating  yesterday?" 

"No,"  Jack  yawned  again.  "It's  that  con- 
founded train.  ,A  train  journey  always  makes  me 
sleepy." 

"Me  too,"  said  Alan  sympathetically.  "Say, 
Jack,  I  hope  you  told  nobody  you  were  coming 
here." 

"Not  a  soul,"  replied  Jack.  "That  is,  excepting 
Freda  Sterling.  She — she's  staying  with  Marjorie, 
you  know.  Ah !  I  'm  all  yawns.  Never  felt  so  sleepy 
in  my  life." 
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"Try  forty  winks  on  that  couch,  my  lad.  It 
will  freshen  you  up." 

"Well,  I  really  think  I  will."  He  got  up  and 
moved  over  to  the  sofa.  "You'll  rouse  me  in  time, 
of  course." 

"Of  course,"  said  Alan.  He  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  before  it  was  half  consumed  Jack  was  snoring 
fearsomely. 

"Tarn,"  shouted  Alan.  Tarn  entered  on  the  spot, 
grinning  all  over  his  wide  face.  "Number  one  and 
not  a  speck  of  trouble!"  he  exclaimed.  Alan  nodded 
and  both  men  approached  the  couch.  Between  them 
they  seized  the  sleeper,  bore  him  out  into  the  yard, 
and  threw  him  upon  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  store 
house. 

Promptly  at  four  p.m.  Mr.  Septimus  Jeallie, 
secretary  and  legal  manager  of  the  Golden  Kangaroo 
Company,  arrived  in  a  hired  motor  ear,  acting  as 
his  own  chauffeur. 

Tarn  met  him  with  the  request  to  drive  the  car 
round  into  the  back  yard.  He  did  so,  without  ob- 
jection, and  then  demanded  to  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Starke.  ' '  Certainly, ' '  said  Tarn.  ' '  Kindly  step  this 
way,  sir."  Tarn  proceeded  at  once  towards  the  old 
Tinker's  Gap  mine.  Mr.  Jeallie  followed  in  evident 
perplexity.  Presently  curiosity  mastered  him. 
"Where  the  deuce  are  we  going?"  he  asked.  Tarn's 
answer  was  prompt  to  meet  the  case.  "To  the 
richest  reef  you've  ever  seen  in  your  life,  sir.  Mr. 
Starke 's  waiting  for  you.  It's  only  another  hun- 
dred yards  off."  Mr.  Jeallie  put  no  more  ques- 
tions. He  was  too  amazed.  Two  minutes  later  the 
path  turned  suddenly,  revealing  a  big,  dark  cavern- 
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ous  archway  opening  a  horizontal  passage  into  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  At  the  entrance  Tarn  paused 
to  light  a  candle,  and  then  struck  rapidly  into  the 
tunnel.  Mr.  Jeallie  followed  like  a  sheep,  and  like 
a  sheep  he  fell,  as,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  paces  a 
sand  bag  wielded  by  Alan  descended  on  his  un- 
protected skull.  They  bestowed  the  unconscious 
man  behind  an  iron  grating  that  covered  the  face 
of  the  tunnel,  and  passing  out  locked  the  door  be- 
hind them.  "Number  two!"  chuckled  Tarn,  "and 
not  a  bit  o'  trouble  with  him  either.  Why,  mate, 
it's  as  simple  as  shellin'  peas." 

"Our  real  work  lies  before  us,"  said  Alan,  and 
he  strode  back,  frowning,  to  the  house. 

The  next  hour  was  a  torture  to  all  three.  Would 
Mr.  Sterling  come?  At  a  quarter  to  four  their 
suspense  was  a  pain.  At  four  it  was  an  agony.  Ten 
minutes  later  at  least  one  of  the  three  was  on  the 
verge  either  of  an  outbreak  or  collapse,  but  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  a  sound  relieved  the  situation — 
the  tooting  of  a  horn. 

Tarn  dashed  out  upon  the  verandah  to  behold  Mr. 
Sterling  seated  at  the  wheel  of  his  automobile  a 
great,  almost  a  portentous  figure,  ludicrously 
splashed  with  mud  and  dust.  "Round  to  the  back, 
if  you  please,  sir,"  cried  Tarn.  The  car  snorted 
and  next  moment  moved. 

Presently  Mr.  Sterling  heavily  alighted.  "Why  is 
Mr.  Starke  not  here  to  receive  me?"  he  demanded 
with  terrific  dignity. 

Tarn  bowed  and  scraped  like  the  most  servile 
clodhopper  alive.  "Av  ye  plaze,  sir"  he  protested 
in  his  richest  brogue,  "Mr.  Starke  met  with  an 
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accident  yisterday,  sor,  a  bit  of  an  explosion  it  was, 
sor.  Sure  he 's  bruk  his  shoulder,  and  he 's  well  nigh 
stone  deaf,  sir,  'n  so  we  all  have  to  shout  at  him 
wid  a  big  trumpet  to  make  him  hear  at  all  at  all. 
But  he's  just  mad  to  see  you,  sor,  and  he  told  me  to 
bring  you  to  him  straight  away. ' ' 

Mr.  Sterling's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
benevolent  concern.  "Young  man,  you  shock  me," 
he  declared.  "I  never  heard  of  this  accident. 
Where  did  it  occur?" 

"Down  the  mine,  sor,  number  eight  level.  But 
'twas  no  great  shakes,  sor.  Not  a  soul  was  killed 
entoirely. ' ' 

"God  forbid,"  said  Mr.  Sterling.  "Pray  lead 
me  to  the  manager  at  once.  Poor  fellow,  I  feel  for 
him  most  deeply." 

Tarn  waited  no  second  bidding,  but  pushed  into 
the  house.  A  moment  later  he  threw  open  Mr. 
Starke's  door  and  announced  the  visitor  with  a 
shout  that  made  the  windows  ratttle.  Mr.  Sterling 
advanced  to  the  threshold  of  the  tiny  room,  then 
paused. 

Stretched  against  the  opposite  wall  was  a  cot,  and 
upon  the  mattress  Mr.  Starke  was  lying,  his  head 
and  shoulders  propped  with  pillows.  All  that  was 
visible  of  his  body  above  the  coverlid  was  a  welter 
of  bandages,  and  one  side  of  his  face  was  smeared 
with  sticking  plaster.  Beside  the  bed,  in  a  line  with 
his  left  shoulder  stood  a  slender  steel  tripod,  which 
supported  an  immense  metal  trumpet,  which  evi- 
dently had  once  belonged  to  a  phonograph.  Just 
as  evidently  the  instrument  now  did  duty  for  an 
ear  trumpet,  for  although  its  trunk  traversed  the 
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torso  of  the  patient,  and  seemed  to  touch  the  wall 
at  au  angle  behind  the  cushions,  a  rubber  tube  led 
from  the  apparent  point  of  contact  to  Mr.  Starke 's 
unbandaged  organ  of  hearing. 

"My  poor  friend,"  cried  Mr.  Sterling,  "I  am 
indeed  most  grieved  to  discover  you  like  this. ' ' 

Mr.  Starke  answered  in  the  voice  of  a  bull.  "I 
can't  hear  a  word  you  say."  You'll  have  to  shout 
into  this  tube.  But  shut  the  door  first." 

Mr.  Sterling  shut  the  door  and  advanced  to  the 
trumpet.  He  looked  greatly  put  out.  Mr.  Starke, 
as  though  divining  the  reason  of  his  guest's  dis- 
quietude, roared  forth.  "You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
shouting,  sir.  There's  not  a  soul  within  six  miles 
of  us  except  Tarn,  and  Tarn  is  my  servant.  He 
knows  everything.  He  has  gone  out  now  to  watch 
the  road,  and  he'll  warn  us  if  anybody  heaves  in 
sight." 

Mr.  Sterling's  face  cleared  somewhat,  but  he 
still  seemed  apprehensive.  Stooping  over  the 
trumpet  he  shouted:  "Have  you  seen  a  doctor? 
What  does  he  say  ? ' ' 

He  says,  "I  can  get  up  to-morrow.  I'm  only 
bruised,  no  bones  broken,  but  I'll  be  deaf  for  sev- 
eral days,"  yelled  back  the  manager.  "The  con- 
cussion did  the  mischief.  It  partially  paralysed  my 
ear  drum." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  shouted  Mr.  Sterling. 

"So  am  I,"  roared  Mr.  Starke.  "I'd  like  to  put 
off  our  talk  till  I'm  better,  but  it  can't  be  done, 
so  we  '11  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. ' ' 

"Are  you  sure  it  can't  be  postponed?" 

"Certain.    The  risk  is  too  great.    But,  look  here. 
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don't  you  worry,  sir.  You  can  see  Tarn  through 
that  window.  He's  out  of  earshot,  and  there's  no- 
body else  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Sterling  went  to  the  windov, ,  which  was  shut, 
and  stared  at  Tarn  and  down  the  road. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  yelled  the  man- 
ager. "Upon  my  soul,  you're  as  nervous  and  sus- 
picious as  an  old  woman." 

Mr.  Sterling's  face  turned  very  red.  "There  is 
no  need  to  be  impertinent,"  he  cried. 

"I  can't  hear  you."  roared  the  manager. 

Mr.  Sterling  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
over  to  the  trumpet.  "Well,  what  have  you  dis- 
covered?" he  shouted. 

"A  Golconda."  replied  the  other.  "A  forty 
ounce  reef,  six  feet  thick,  with  well  defined  walls 
travelling  through  perfect  country.  I've  proved 
it  for  thirty-five  feet,  and  it  is  making  stronger 
and  richer  every  foot." 

"What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

"I've  covered  it  up  with  a  fancy  fall  of  earth 
pending  your  instructions." 

"Who  knows  about  it?" 

' '  The  same  gang  as  before.  Nicholls,  Wilson,  and 
the  chap  out  yonder,  Tarn  O'Neil. " 

"Are  they  safe?" 

"Provided  we  pay  them  well  they'll  be  as  secret 
as  the  grave.  Well,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

Mr.  Sterling  meditated  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  shouted.  "We  can't  do  better  than  proceed 
on  the  old  lines,  I  think.  How  is  the  Christmas 
reef  looking?" 
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"Fine.  We're  getting  good  stone  from  every 
stope,  and  she's  making  strong  underfoot." 

"That's  bad,"  shouted  Mr.  Sterling. 

"Why?"  roared  Mr.  Starke.    "Why  is  it  bad?" 

"Because  any  large  buying  will  send  the  shares 
booming  up,  and  we  must  buy  cheaply  if  we  are  to 
profit  by  the  new  discovery.  You'll  have  to  send  in 
a  discouraging  report." 

"That's  easy.  I'll  say  the  Christmas  is  pinching 
if  you  like." 

"Not  enough.  The  battery  return  ought  to  be 
diminished  too.  You  clean  up  on  Monday,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  but  I'll  do  it  to-morrow  if  you  say  the 
word,  with  no  onlookers." 

"Good.  Hold  at  least  a  hundred  ounces  over; 
you  understand?" 

"Right.  You'll  get  the  news  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Will  that  suit  ?" 

"No.  Don't  wire  through  till  Tuesday  mid-day. 
That  will  give  me  time  to  prepare  the  market  for  a 
fall.  Word  your  message  carefully,  but  make  it 
pessimistic.  I'll  do  the  rest." 

' '  How  will  you  work  it  ? " 

"I'll  'word'  Mea  and  Horrocks  and  one  or  two 
more  nervous  holders  outside  the  directorate. 
There  '11  be  some  heavy  selling  on  the  spot,  and  then 
the  professional  bears  will  take  control.  You  can 
take  my  word  for  it,  Starke,  the  shares  will  be  down 
a  dozen  points  by  Wednesday. ' ' 

' '  When  will  you  begin  to  buy  ? ' ' 

"Not  until  the  rout  sets  in.     Could  you  manage 
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an  accident  to  the  machinery,  say  about  next  Fri- 
day?" 

' '  Of  course  I  can. ' ' 

"  Every  little  helps,"  shouted  Mr.  Sterling,  "  but 
be  careful  not  to  hurt  anybody ." 

"Eight.  You  can  depend  on  me.  Now  about 
my  share  of  the  swag.  You  didn't  treat  me  too  well 
last  time,  Mr.  Sterling." 

"What  nonsense!"  cried  the  other  indignantly. 
"I  gave  you  everything  you  asked." 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  the  size  of  your  book. 
All  I  got  was  a  beggarly  two  thousand  shares  at 
par,  and  you  must  have  netted  a  cool  fifty  thousand 
pounds. ' ' 

"Rubbish!"  yelled  Mr.  Sterling.  "I  did  not 
clear  a  penny  more  than  twenty  thousand.  You 
have  been  dreaming." 

"I  heard  you  made  fifty  thousand." 

"Whoever  said  so  told  you  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. Who  was  it?" 

"Jeallie  told  me." 

"Then  Jeallie  is  a  liar,  and  I'll  deal  with  him  as 
soon  as  I  get  back  to  town  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
quote  what  you  have  said." 

"Do  what  you  like  with  him.  He  wrote  it  in 
black  and  white." 

Mr.  Sterling  was  almost  purple.  "Have  you 
kept  his  letter?"  he  roared. 

"Yes.  It's  not  here;  but  I  have  it.  Do  you  want 
it?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  I'll  post  it  to  you  to-morrow.  But  this 
ain  't  business.  What  do  you  propose  to  pay  me  ? " 
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"What  do  you  want?" 

' '  I  take  most  of  the  risk,  and  I  ought  to  be  treated 
fairly.  It's  a  swindle  we  are  working,  that  might 
easily  land  one  of  us  in  gaol " 

"Hush!"  roared  Mr.  Sterling.  "Don't  use  such 
terms  to  me,  please.  You  forget  yourself." 

"Well,  isn't  it  a  swindle?" 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  a  full  third  of  whatever  you  make,  both 
as  a  bear  and  as  a  bull.  Those  are  my  terms,  sir. 
Take  'em  or  leave  'em." 

"You  ask  too  much,  Starke.  I'm  willing  to  give 
you  twenty-five  per  cent.,  no  more." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Sterling.  I  agree.  I'm  too  tired 
to  haggle.  Now  I  guess  I'll  ask  you  to  go,  as  I'm 
about  worn  out.  You'll  find  something  to  eat  in  the 
parlour.  Tarn  will  look  after  you.  Good-bye,  sir." 

Mr.  Sterling  mechanically  said  "Good-bye," 
then  moved  slowly  and  hesitatingly  to  the  door. 
He  was  disconcerted  at  his  abrupt  dismissal,  and 
much  inclined  to  be  offended.  However,  he 
gulphed  down  his  annoyance  and  strode  into  the 
passage.  Mr.  Sterling  was  never  quite  clear  as  to 
the  happenings  of  the  next  five  minutes.  He  had  no 
sooner  emerged  into  the  hall  than  he  was  blinded 
with  a  heavy  cloth  which  seemed  to  fall  over  his 
head  from  the  roof  beams.  An  instant  later  both 
his  arms  were  tightly  encompassed  with  cords  that 
bit  into  his  flesh.  He  tried  to  struggle,  but  in  vain. 
He  raised  a  scream,  but  the  sound  was  muffled  by 
the  folds  of  cloth.  Suddenly  he  was  impelled  to 
move  by  forces  outside  his  cognisance.  Persisting, 
groaning,  fuming,  fighting,  he  was  half  pulled,  half 
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pushed,  inexorably  onwards.  Often  his  feet  failed 
him,  but  he  never  fell.  Always  some  hand  restored 
him  to  his  balance;  but  whoever  were  his  captors 
their  silence  was  not  broken.  This  same  silence 
was  the  worst  of  Mr.  Sterling's  tortures.  It  filled 
him  with  uncanny  terrors  and  ended  by  driving 
him  well  nigh  insane.  At  length  his  journey  ended, 
and  he  was  flung  roughly  at  full  length  on  an  un- 
even, rocky  floor.  So  violent  was  his  oversetting 
that  for  a  while  he  lost  consciousness.  When  he 
awoke  he  was  alone.  The  bag  had  gone  from  his 
head,  .and  his  limbs  were  free,  but  he  lay  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  appalling  blackness.  Mr.  Sterling 
sat  up  and  searched  his  pockets  for  a  match.  For- 
tunately he  was  a  smoker.  He  soon  found  a  box 
and  struck  a  lucif er.  ' '  Ah !  Thank  God ! "  he  cried. 
At  least  he  was  not  blind !  That  had  been  his  most 
poignant  fear  when  he  awoke.  Holding  the  match 
aloft  he  peered  through  the  gloom  and  made  out  the 
dim  shape  of  a  narrow  circumscribing  cavern 
walled  in  across  the  face  with  an  iron  grille. 

Seated  with  his  back  against  the  grille  was  the 
figure  of  a  man.  Mr.  Sterling  started  violently 
and  the  match  went  out.  Feverishly  he  struck 
another.  "Jeallie!"  he  screamed,  "Jeallie!" 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Sterling,"  responded  the 
legal  manager  of  the  Golden  Kangaroo,  in  a  voice 
of  exceeding  sickness.  "I'm  glad  you  recognised 
me.  Until  you  did  I'd  been  afraid  that  I  had  died 
and  gone  to  Hell ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  XX. 
IN  THE  CAVE. 

THE  Honourable  Mr.  Mea  was  more  punctual 
than  Mr.  Sterling.  He  arrived  precisely 
to  the  hour.  Tarn  0  'Neil  broke  to  him  the  news  of 
Mr.  Starke 's  accident  and  ensuing  deafness,  and 
then  led  him  to  the  sick  room.  The  dialogue  that 
followed  was  brief,  but  interesting.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, however,  to  describe  the  frills,  that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Mea's  initial  coyness,  his  reluctance  to  shout, 
the  assurance  of  privacy  that  were  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Starke,  and  finally  his  unwilling  acceptance 
of  the  situation.  All  this  can  be  readily  imagined. 
We  shall  begin,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  play  the  Stentor. 

' '  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  ? "  he  roared 
into  the  trumpet. 

"The  Christmas  Reef  is  pinching  out,"  yelled 
back  Mr.  Starke.  "It  looks  splendid  in  all  the 
stopes  and  faces,  but  I  put  in  a  secret  exploratory 
drive  last  week,  and  I'm  now  in  a  position  to  say 
for  certain  that  its  life  is  nearly  ended.  Nobody 
knows  this  but  me  and  three  men  I  can  fully 
depend  upon.  You've  only  got  to  say  the  word 
and  nobody  will  know  it  till  we  clear  the  market." 
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Mr.  Mea's  eyes  gleamed  like  jewels.  "It's  a 
bear  raid  you  propose,"  he  shouted. 

"Yes.  I  want  you  to  sell  like  blazes  ahead  of 
official  information,  and  then  I'll  send  a  report 
damning  the  mine  for  ever.  What  are  the  shares 
to-day?" 

"Sixty  shillings." 

"Nothing  could  be  better.  Sell  ten  thousand 
shares  on  Monday  at  as  near  top  as  you  can,  and  on 
Tuesday  I'll  guarantee  there  won't  be  a  buyer  in 
,the  city.  You'll  be  able  to  clear  twenty  thousand 
pounds  or  more  without  winking  an  eyelid.  Is  it  a 
bargain  ? ' ' 

"You  ask  me  too  much,  Mr.  Starke;  I'm  not  a 
millionaire  to  operate  like  that.  My  credit  would 
not  stand  it." 

' '  How  much  will  your  credit  stand  ? ' ' 

"I  might  go  to  five  thousand,  or,  at  a  pinch,  say 
six  thousand  shares.  I  daren't  do  more  than 
that." 

' '  There 's  no  risk,  Mr.  Mea ;  not  an  atom. ' ' 

"That  may  be.  But  it's  not  a  question  of  risk. 
It's  purely  a  question  of  credit." 

"Bah!"  thundered  Mr.  Starke,  "I'd  have  done 
better  with  Sterling,  mean  and  all  as  he  is.  He'd 
go  the  whole  hog  on  information  like  this." 

"Yes,"  shouted  Mr.  Mea,  "but  how  would  he 
treat  you  afterwards?  Why,  he  let  us  all  in  over 
the  Christmas  Reef  boom,  even  me,  a  co-director 
and  his  life-long  friend." 

"Well,  how  much  of  the  plunder  will  you  give 
me?" 

"How  much  do  vou  want?" 
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"A  fourth  of  all  you  clear,  cash  down,  on 
Wednesday. ' ' 

"That  is  a  fair  demand.  I  agree  with  all  my 
heart." 

"Then  it  is  a  bargain.  But  let  us  understand  each 

other  fully.  On  Monday  you  are  to  sell "  He 

broke  off  invitingly. 

"On  Monday,"  shouted  Mr.  Mea,  "I'll  seU  five 
thousand  shares  and  more  if  I  can." 

"And  Tuesday " 

' '  On  Tuesday  morning  it  is  your  turn.  You  must 
send  a  report  damning  the  mine.  But  don't  send  it 
to  Jeallie ;  he  would  be  sure  to  keep  it  back. ' ' 

"Where  shall  I  send  it?     To  you?" 

"No,  no.  Not  to  me.  Send  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Then  we'll  be  sure  it  will 
be  published  promptly.  Be  certain  to  send  it  for 
the  first  Exchange,  too.  I  don't  want  to  'carry  the 
bundle'  any  longer  than  I  need,  you  understand?" 

"I  understand  thoroughly.  Well,  good-bye  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Mea.  I  expect  the  doctor  to  arrive 
an}7  moment  now,  so  I  '11  ask  you  to  retire. ' ' 

Mr.  Mea's  experience  almost  perfectly  resembled 
Mr.  Sterling's.  Immediately  he  stepped  into  the 
hall  he  was  blinded  with  a  cloth,  bound  with  ropes, 
and  dragged  and  pushed  from  the  boarding  house 
to  the  old  mining  tunnel.  There  arrived,  the  bag 
and  cords  were  hurriedly  removed,  and  he  was 
shot  through  a  door  in  the  grille  into  the  darkness 
beyond.  He  did  not  tumble  to  the  ground,  and  he 
did  not  lose  his  senses  like  his  less  fortunate 
precursor,  for  he  collided  with  and  fell  upon  the 
soft  and  ample  person  of  Mr.  Josiah  Sterling.  He 
was  greatly  dazed,  nevertheless,  and  very  far  in- 
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deed  from  comprehending  the  position.  All  around 
was  stygiaii  gloom,  and  the  black  air  was  resonant 
with  fierce  curses.  The  fact  was  Mr.  Sterling  and 
Mr.  Jeallie,  on  seeing  the  lights  approaching,  had 
hurried  to  the  grille,  hoping  they  were  about  to  be 
released,  but  when  the  door  opened,  instead  of 
being  invited  forth,  they  were  savagely  thrust  back, 
and  the  ensuing  impact  of  Mr.  Mea's  body  had 
overset  the  pair  of  them.  It  was  a  curious  scene 
that  a  match,  lighted  presently  by  Mr.  Jeallie,  re- 
vealed. He  himself  was  seated,  rubbing  a  bruised 
skull  with  his  left  hand,  holding  with  his  right 
the  lucifer  aloft.  Mr.  Mea  and  Mr.  Sterling  were 
sprawled  on  the  ground  beside  him  tearing  at  each 
other's  throats  like  a  pair  of  catamounts.  "God 
have  mercy  on  us!"  cried  Mr.  Jeallie.  "It's  Mr. 
Mea!" 

"Mea!"  shouted  Mr.  Sterling. 

"Josiah!"  gasped  Mr.  Mea. 

They  gave  over  fighting  and  sat  up,  staring  at 
each  other  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Jeallie 's  match  expired,  and  the  appalling 
blackness  supervened.  "Light,  light!"  sobbed  Mr. 
Mea. 

"No,  no,"  protested  Mr.  Jeallie.  "We  must 
husband  our  resources.  We've  only  a  few  left. 
Perhaps,  though,  you've  got  a  box  about  you,  Mr. 
Mea?" 

"I  never  carry  matches!"  groaned  Mr.  Mea. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Where  are  we? 
Is  it  a  practical  joke,  or  what?" 

"Joke  be  hanged!"  spluttered  Mr.  Sterling. 
"We  are  prisoners  in  an  abandoned  mine.  Jeallie 
was  first  decoyed  here  and  then  sandbagged.  I 
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was  trapped  with  a  false  message  from  the  mine 
manager  and  carried  here,  bound  and  gagged.  How 
did  you  come?" 

"Me?"  said  Mr.  Mea. 

"Yes,  you!" 

' '  Oh !  ah !  I  got  a  telegram  telling  me  to  come  up 
on  most  urgent  business.  Then  I  was  set  on  by  a 
whole  gang  of  men — and — and — here  I  am ! ' ' 

"Who  was  the  telegram  from?" 

"It — it — it  was  signed — Starke!" 

"The  devil  it  was!" 

"So  was  mine,"  said  Jeallie. 

"How  were  you  decoyed,  Josiah?  Did  you  get 
a  letter ;  I  mean  a  telegram  too  ? ' ' 

"Yes!" 

"From  Mr.  Starke?" 

"Yes!" 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"Did  you?" 

"I— I— I- " 

"Did  you  see  him?"  thundered  Mr.  Sterling. 

"Y— Yes." 

"Then  why  the  devil  do  you  equivocate?" 

"I  didn't  equivocate."  Mr.  Mea  began  to  be  in- 
dignant. "Look  here,  Josiah,  I  don't  like  your 
tone  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  I've  got  just  ag  good 
a  right  to  question  you  as  you  have  to  cross  examine 
me.  Did  you  see  Starke?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Did  you  speak  to  him?" 

"Only  for  a  minute.  We'd  hardly  begun  to  talk 
when  I  was  attacked  by  a  whole  baud  of  ruffians. 
T  did  my  best  to  fight  my  way  through,  but  it  was 
of  no  use." 
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"That's  exactly  what  happened  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Mea.  "It's  quite  plain  that  we  are  the  victims  of 
some  rascally  conspiracy,  and  Starke  is  at  the  head 
of  it.  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Jeallie?" 

"Blackmail!"  growled  Mr.  Jeallie;  "either  that 
or  ransom." 

"Blackmail!     Ransom!"  stuttered  Mr.  Sterling. 

"What  about  murder?"  whispered  Mr.  Mea. 

All  three  shuddered.  "N — Nonsense,"  quavered 
Mr.  Jeallie.  "They  wouldn't  dare." 

"They've  dared  a  lot  already,"  persisted  Mr. 
Mea. 

"I've  got  it,"  cried  Mr.  Sterling.  "They've 
made  some  sensational  discovery  at  the  mine,  and 
they've  trapped  the  three  of  us  here  so  as  to  have 
us  out  of  the  way  while  they  exploit  the  market." 

"The  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mea.  "In 
my  letter  from  Starke  he  said " 

"Your  letter?"  rapped  out  Mr.  Sterling.  "Then 
you  lied  when  you  said  it  was  a  telegram!" 

"Look  here,  Sterling,"  snapped  Mr.  Mea,  "(.nee 
and  for  all  I  tell  you  I'm  not  going  to  sta " 

"Hush!"  interposed  Mr.  Jeallie,  in  a  strident 
whisper.  "See,  lights!  Here  they  come!" 

"All  three  scrambled  instantly  afoot  and  stood 
absorbedly  at  gaze — the  while  a  twinkling  light 
rapidly  approached  the  grille.  The  flare,  however, 
was  so  held  that  it  showed  them  nothing  but  three 
burly  forms,  breast  high.  There  followed  a  moment 
of  tense  expectancy,  then  the  light  went  out.  Mr. 
Mea,  following  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  groped 
blindly  towards  the  grille.  In  the  same  instant  a 
loud  clang  of  iron  on  iron  resounded  through  the 
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tunnel,  and  next  instant  Mr.  Mea  was  locked  in  the 
arms  of  a  man  shot  by  some  external  force  most 
violently  against  him.  He  uttered  a  shriek  of 
terror,  and  began  to  fight  and  wrestle  as  for  his  very 
life  A  match  struck  opportunely  by  Mr.  Jeallie 
saved  him  from  imparting  or  sustaining  any  serious 
damage,  for  the  light  revealed  the  pallid  face  of 
Mr.  Horrocks.  "Horrocks!"  yelled  the  three 
other  occupants  of  the  tunnel  in  a  chorus  of 
anguished  consternation. 

Mr.  Horrocks  stared  stupidly  around  him. 
"Mea!  Sterling!  Jeallie!"  he  cried  in  queer 
staccato.  Then,  sighing  loudly,  he  collapsed,  faint- 
ing to  the  ground,  crumpling  up  quietly  like  a 
figure  made  of  tin  foil.  Mr.  Horrocks  had  barely 
recovered  his  senses  (his  swoon  lasted  nearly  half 
an  hour)  when  the  light  once  more  appeared.  This 
time  the  prisoners  did  not  approach  the  grille. 
They  were  afraid.  They  saluted  their  mysterious 
gaolers,  however,  with  a  string  of  imploring  adjura- 
tions, some  blasphemous,  some  piteous.  They  got 
never  a  reply,  but  they  got  a  new  companion.  At 
the  psychological  instant  Mr.  Jeallie  struck  a  match 
which  just  saved  the  latest  entrant  from  a  nasty 
fall.  As  he  brought  up  staggering  before  them 
the  matchlight  caught  his  face.  "Glassford!" 
screamed  the  company.  Half  an  hour  of  piercing 
questions,  wild  theories,  and  angry  recriminations 
followed;  then  once  more  the  far  light  twinkled 
anew.  A  few  poignant  moments,  and  the  cave  was 
shouting  in  a  noisy  chorus.  "Selford!"  Another 
half  hour,  and  their  company  was  complete.  They 
welcomed  Mr.  Meadows  almost  quietly.  They  had 
been  taught  by  experience  to  expect  him. 
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For  the  two  hours  succeeding  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Meadows  the  prisoners  were  left  to  their  own 
devices.  They  spent  the  time  debating,  proposing 
plans  of  action,  shouting  at  intervals  for  help,  in- 
sulting one  another,  apologising,  raving,  threaten- 
ing their  enemies,  despairing,  hoping  against  hope, 
and  groaning.  When  the  last  match  owned  by  any 
member  of  the  party  was  consumed,  some  of  them 
prayed,  some  blasphemed,  one  wept.  Not  a  man 
among  them  but  would  have  taken  oath  the  night 
was  almost  through,  when  at  length  a  bright  light 
flamed  beyond  the  grille.  It  was  diffused  from  the 
head  lamp  of  a  motor  ear,  carried  by  a  man  who 
wore  a  second  and  smaller  lamp  upon  his  breast. 
The  prisoners  uttered  strangled  cries  of  entreaty, 
relief,  hope,  and  dreadful  doubt.  "Let  us  out!" 
they  yelled,  and  then  were  silent.  The  man  stalked 
up  to  the  grille  and  showed  them  his  face  through 
he  bars.  ' '  Good-evening,  gentlemen  ! "  he  said 
pleasantly.  "I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
all  of  you,  but  by  some  I  hope  I  shall  be  recognised. 
My  name  is  Alan  Brandon." 

"Let  us  out,"  yelled  half  the  company.  Mr. 
Sterling  had  not  spoken.  He  was  deep  in  thought. 

"Let  you  out?"  said  Alan.  "Am  I  to  take  it, 
then,  that  your  directors'  meeting  is  over?  I  trust 
you  arrived  at  a  unanimous  conclusion." 

"Let  us  out!"  insisted  the  voices. 

"Why,  certainly,"  responded  Alan.  "But  spare 
me  one  moment,  gentlemen.  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say,  which,  I  feel  convinced,  you  ought  to  hear." 

"Speak!"  commanded  Mr.  Sterling. 

"No,  no;  let  us  out,"  shouted  the  others. 
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Mr.  Sterling  turned  on  them  like  a  tiger. 
' '  Silence,  you  pack  of  fools ! "  he  thundered. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  managing  director,"  mur- 
mured Alan. 

"Speak!"  snapped  Mr.  Sterling.  "Do  you  want 
to  drive  me  mad?  That's  not  your  game,  I  take  it. 
Speak!  I  want  to  know  the  worst.  Speak! 
Speak!" 

"Gently,  gently,  sir,"  said  Alan.  "Calm  your- 
self, and  I'll  go  straight  to  the  point.  All  I  have 
to  say  is  that  I  have  the  honour  to  invite  you  and 
your  friends  to  a  small  entertainment  which  I  am 
about  to  hold  in  Mrs.  0 'Neil's  cottage.  It  is  a  very 
simple  little  show,  but  I  can  engage  that  you  will 
find  it  interesting,  if  not  amusing.  You  will  know 
the  better  what  to  expect,  gentlemen,  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  sole  means  of  entertaining  you  is  a 
phonograph  with  speaking  records.  I  am  in  hopes 
not  one  of  you  will  fail  to  recognise  a  voice.  A 
marvellous  instrument,  the  phonograph!" 

In  the  midst  of  a  tomb-like  stillness  Alan  moved 
to  the  door,  slipped  a  key  into  the  lock,  and  flung 
the  iron  gate  ajar.  Not  one  of  the  prisoners  stirred 
a  finger.  Some  mysterious  spell  seemed  to  have  em- 
braced them  all. 

Alan  put  the  lamp  upon  the  ground.  "With 
this  fine  beacon,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  will  easily 
find  your  way  to  the  house.  The  path  is  so  broad, 
indeed,  that  you  cannot  possibly  mistake  it.  With 
your  kind  permission  I  shall  now  withdraw,  for 
doubtless  you  will  have  some  private  matters  to  dis- 
cuss. Gentlemen,  you  are  as  free  as  the  air  you 
breathe.  My  little  entertainment  awaits  you  to 
make  amends  for  your  confinement.  Au  revoir!" 
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Not  a  soul  moved  or  spoke  until  lie  had  disap- 
peared into  the  night. 

Mr.  Jeallie  broke  the  silence.  He  had  taken  out 
and  was  looking  at  his  watch.  "Great  Scott!"  he 
ejaculated.  "It's  barely  eight  o'clock  by  me,  and 
the  thing  hasn't  stopped.  "What  does  yours  say, 
Mea?" 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Mea  took  no  notice  of  the 
question.  He  was  staring  at  Mr.  Sterling. 
"Phonograph!"  he  muttered. 

Mr.  Jeallie  snatched  at  the  word.  "Yes;  what's 
all  this  game  about  a  phonograph?"  he  enquired. 

Once  more  he  was  disregarded.  Mr.  Sterling 
took  up  the  motor  lamp  and  flashed  it  into  his  co- 
directors'  faces.  "Did  you  all  speak  into  that 
trumpet?"  he  demanded  hoarsely. 

"W— W— Wh— What  t— tr— trumpet  ? "  stam- 
mered Mr.  Mea. 

"You  little,  leetle  thing,"  snarled  Mr.  Sterling, 
showing  all  his  teeth.  "Liar  to  the  last!  Pah!" 
With  another  and  still  more  awful  snarl,  although 
quite  inarticulate,  he  burst  through  the  grating  and 
hurried  down  the  tunnel,  stamping  and  plunging 
like  a  maddened  bull. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
ALAN  PLAYS  THE  SHOWMAN. 

'HPHERE  was  never  any  question  as  to  whether 
•I  the  directors  would  attend  Alan's  entertain- 
ment. Their  sole  anxiety  was  to  attend  it  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Alan  had  not  been  in  the 
house  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  when  un- 
mistakable sounds  heralded  his  guests,  and 
promised  him  an  audience.  Tarn  O'Neil  acted  the 
part  of  ticket  taker.  He  met  the  party  at  the  back 
door,  and  with  many  a  "this  way,  gintlemen!"  he 
ushered  them  into  the  big  central  dining  room. 
The  place  had  been  cleared  out  and  re-arranged 
with  elaborate  care  for  their  reception.  Seven 
chairs  stood  in  a  row  against  the  southern  wall, 
and,  confronting  these  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  a  very  large  phonograph,  upon  a  stout  deal 
table.  Near  by  was  another  table  spread  with  writ- 
ing materials,  and  graced  with  three  big  account 
books,  the  books  of  the  Golden  Kangaroo  Company 
which  Alan  had  found  in  the  mine  manager's  safe. 
He  had  dug  them  up  from  beneath  the  wood  pile 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Gideon  Starke,  wearing 
no  signs  of  his  recent  sickness,  occupied  a  chair  at 
the  head  of  the  table  beside  the  account  books. 
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Alan  stood  near  the  phonograph  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  As  Mr.  Sterling  entered  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  Alan  took  a  revolver  from  his  belt  and 
significantly  raised  the  hammer. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
genially,  "it's  merely  for  precaution.  There  are 
your  seats  yonder.  I  shall  not  shoot  you  unless  you 
attempt  to  rush  me.  I  feel  sure  you'll  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  decorous  behaviour,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  of  a  funeral.  Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Ah! 
that 's  kind  of  you.  Tarn ! ' ' 

"Sorr!"  said  Tarn. 

"Take  this  revolver,  please,  and  if  any  man 
leaves  his  chair  before  obtaining  my  permission, 
blow  out  his  brains ! ' ' 

"Yes,  sorr,"  said  Tarn. 

Alan  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  smaller  table  and 
bent  over  the  mechanism  of  the  phonograph.  "My 
first  record,  gentlemen,"  he  announced,  "is  one  on 
whirfi  I  rather  pride  myself.  It  is  a  little  loud, 
perhaps.  The  performers  were  amateurs  at  the 
business,  and  apparently  somewhat  over  anxious 
to  get  their  voices  faithfully  reproduced.  But  the 
matter  of  their  talk  is  very  rich  with  interest. 
Complete  silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please." 

At  the  last  word  he  touched  a  button,  and  the 
barrel  of  the  machine  began  to  revolve.  It  worked 
with  positive  noiselessness,  evidently  a  very  perfect 
bit  of  machinery. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  full  of  concern,  issued  from  the 
trumpet.  "My  poor  friend,  I  am  most  grieved  to 
discover  you  like  this." 

Another  voice  roared  back.  "I  can't  hear  a  word 
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you  say.  You'll  have  to  shout  into  this  tube.  But 
shut  the  door  first." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  the  second  voice  be- 
gan again.  "You  needn't  be  afraid  of  shouting, 
sir.  There's  not  a  soul  within  six  miles  of  us,  ex- 
cept Tarn,  and  he  is  my  servant.  He  knows  every- 
thing. He  has  gone  out  now  to  watch  the  road, 
and  he'll  warn  us  if  anybody  heaves  in  sight." 

Alan  stopped  the  machine  at  this  juncture,  and 
glanced  across  it  at  his  audience.  "I'll  not  bore 
you  with  preliminaries,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "I 
assume,  gentlemen,  that  you  recognised  the 
voices?"  No  one  replied,  but  looks  were  eloquent. 
Mr.  Sterling  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  gazing  at  the 
ceiling  through  half  closed  eyes. 

Alan  adjusted  the  needle,  and  again  pressed  the 
button. 

"Well,  what  have  you  discovered?"  shouted  Mr. 
Sterling's  voice  from  the  machine. 

"A  Golconda,"  responded  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Starke.  "A  forty  ounce  reef,  six  feet  thick,  with 
well  defined  walls,  travelling  through  perfect 
country.  I've  proved  it  for  thirty-five  feet,  and  it 
is  making  stronger  and  richer  every  foot." 

"What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

"I've  covered  it  up  with  a  fancy  fall  of  earth 
pending  your  instructions." 

"Who  knows  about  it?" 

"The  same  gang  as  before.  Nicholls,  Wilson, 
and  the  chap  out  yonder,  Tarn  O'Neil." 

"Are  they  safe?" 

"Provided  we  pay  them  well  they'll  be  as  secret 
as  the  grave.  Well,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"We  can  do  no  better  than  proceed  on  the  old 
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lines,  I  think.  How's  the  Christmas  Reef 
looking  ? ' ' 

"Pine;  we're  getting  good  stone  from  every 
stope,  and  she's  making  strong  underfoot." 

"That's  bad!" 

"Why?    Why  is  it  bad?" 

"Because  any  large  buying  will  send  the  shares 
booming  up,  and  we  must  buy  cheaply  if  we  are 
to  profit  by  your  new  discovery.  You'll  have  to 
send  in  a  discouraging  report." 

"That's  easy.  I'll  say  the  Christmas  is  pinch- 
ing, if  you  like." 

"Not  enough.  The  battery  returns  will  have  to 
be  diminished,  too.  You  clean  up  on  Monday,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes;  but  I'll  do  it  to-morrow  if  you  say  the 
word,  with  no  onlookers." 

"Good!  Hold  over  at  least  one  hundred  ounces, 
you  understand?" 

But  the  historian  has  no  right  to  be  tedious.  My 
readers  will  remember  the  interview  between  Mr. 
Sterling  and  Mr.  Starke.  Let  it  then  suffice  them 
to  learn  that  Alan's  phonogaph  repeated  every 
syllable  of  their  conversation  for  the  edification 
of  his  audience. 

When  the  record  was  completed  Alan  turned  to 
Mr.  Sterling,  who  was  still  gazing  like  a  statue  at 
the  ceiling  arid  vouchsafed  a  word  of  explanation. 
"The  trumpet  into  which  you  shouted,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, passed  through  the  wall  beside  Mr.  Starke 's 
bed  into  the  next  room,  where  I  had  a  skilled 
mechanist  at  work.  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  on  you 
as  a  magician." 

Mr.  Sterling  gazed  movelessly  at  the  ceiling. 
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Alan  glanced  at  Mr.  Mea.  "The  Honourable 
Mr.  Mea  will  now  oblige  us,"  he  said  gently,  and  a 
moment  later  the  machine  began  to  expound 
another  record. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  of  the  looks  ex- 
changed between  Alan's  victims,  their  shame,  their 
discomfiture,  their  vain  pursuit  of  philosophic 
resignation,  their  furious  despair.  These  things 
must  be  imagined.  Before  three  records  were  dis- 
posed off,  the  whole  of  the  directors,  except  Mr. 
Sterling,  begged  Alan  to  spare  them  the  torture  of 
a  full  recital.  But  he  was  inexorable.  He  forced 
them  to  hear  the  very  last  word  imprisoned  in  his 
phonograph. 

Always  Mr.  Sterling  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling. 
But  when  the  recital  was  completed  he  showed  that 
he  had  waited  alone  for  that.  With  a  startling 
suddenness  his  chin  came  down  and  he  sat  erect, 
a  tense,  virile  figure.  "How  much?"  he  said,  and 
in  a  tone  of  such  concentration  and  commanding 
scorn  that  the  two  words  seemed  a  positive  oration. 

Alan  returned  his  venomous  glance  for  a 
moment,  then  in  pity  his  eyes  strayed  to  the  open 
window.  It  was  to  receive  a  shock  that  almost 
stunned  his  faculties.  In  the  dark  beyond  the  lat- 
tice glimmered  the  face  of  Freda  Sterling.  There 
was  painted  so  lively  a  horror  on  her  pale  and  dis- 
traught features  that  he  knew  she  must  have  been  a 
listener  throughout.  Meeting  his  eyes,  she  slowly 
shook  her  head  and  vanished.  Alan  needed  all  his 
strength  of  will  to  recover  his  control  of  the  busi- 
ness in  hand. 

Mr.  Sterling's  voice  was  hurled  at  him  again. 
"How  much?" 

KG 
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"Wait,  and  I  shall  teU  you,"  he  replied.  "Mr. 
Jeallie?" 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Jeallie. 

' '  Walk  over  to  this  table — keep  him  covered  Tarn 
— so.  Now  sit  down.  You'll  recognise  those  books, 
no  doubt.  Set  to  work  on  the  spot,  my  man,  and 
find  out  for  me  exactly  how  much  money  your 
directors  looted  from  the  public  out  of  the  Christ- 
mas Reef  boom ! ' ' 

"It's  on  a  slip  pinned  to  page  sixty-six,  vol.  one, 
or  ought  to  be." 

"Turn  it  up." 

"Here  we  are." 

"Read  it." 

Mr.  Jeallie  smiled.  "Sterling,  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds ;  Mea,  four  thousand  pounds ;  Hor- 
roeks,  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds;  Glass- 
ford,  nil ;  Self ord,  three  hundred  pounds ;  Meadows, 
nil.  Total,  thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jeallie;  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  your  peculiar  industry.  I  may  take  it  that  your 
figures  are  correct?" 

"Absolutely,  sir.  I  went  to  great  trouble  to 
compute  them." 

' '  Let  me  put  a  question  to  you,  as  an  expert,  Mr. 
Jeallie.  I  was  informed  by  a  lawyer  in  town  the 
other  day  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
locate  with  any  certitude  the  actual  persons  robbed 
by  such  a  swindle  as  that.  Is  it  true?" 

Mr.  Jeallie  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  should 
say,  quite  impossible,"  he  replied.  "You  see,  a 
stockbroker's  transactions  are  peculiar,  and  they 
cover  a  wide  and  complicated  area.  I " 

' '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jeallie.  The  matter  has  already 
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been  explained  to  me  in  detail.  I  merely  required 
to  have  my  legal  counsellor's  opinion  confirmed." 
He  turned  to  the  directors. 

"When  I  entered  the  field  against  you,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "it  was  my  intention  to  force  you 
to  compensate  the  persons  you  had  actually  robbed. 
Unfortunately,  this  appears  to  be  impossible.  How- 
ever, I  have  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  trouble 
that  will  suit.  You,  Mr.  Sterling,  have  twice  asked 
me  'how  much?'  My  reply  is  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.  Immediately  on  your  return  to 
town  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  a  cheque  for 
that  amount  to  the  State  Inspector  of  Charities  for 
distribution  among  the  public  hospitals  of  Victoria. 
You,  Mr.  Mea,  will  send  a  cheque  for  four  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  Horrocks,  your  cheque  will  be  for 
three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Your  cheque, 
Mr.  Selford,  will  only  be  for  three  hundred  pounds. 
Dr.  Glassford  and  Mr.  Meadows,  I  congratulate 
you.  You  have  nothing  to  contribute!" 

A  long  sigh  went  up.  Everybody  gazed  at  Alan 
dumbfounded  with  amazement.  Thus  for  a 
moment;  then  Mr.  Starke  for  the  first  time  spoke. 
"Here,"  he  cried,  "what's  all  this.  I  reckon  I've 
got  a  word  to  say,  I " 

Alan  interrupted  him  with  a  raised  hand. 
"Tarn,"  he  said  in  a  low,  but  biting  tone,  "if  Mr. 
Gideon  Starke  dares  to  open  his  lips  again  until  I 
give  him  leave,  shoot  him  through  the  heart — 
through  the  heart.  You  understand?" 

"Yes,  sor,"  said  Tarn. 

Mr.  Starke  sank  back  in  his  chair,  the  hue  of 
ashes.  He  had  read  death  in  his  master's  eye, 
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aye,  and  something  more,  a  ravenous  desire  to  kill. 
He  was  stricken  to  the  soul  with  fear. 

For  twenty  seconds  a  deep  and  pregnant  silence, 
then,  with  a  painful  effort,  Mr.  Sterling  spoke. 
"Is  that  all?"  he  asked. 

"No,  sir,  not  quite  all.  Having  sent  your 
•cheques  to  charity,  you  will  send  by  the  same  post 
to  the  office  of  the  Golden  Kangaroo  Mining  Com- 
pany your  resignation  as  directors.  I  understand 
that  you  are  all  of  you  directors  in  other  companies 
as  well,  banking  corporations,  and  so  on.  I  have 
a  list  of  them  in  my  possession.  Mr.  Mea,  too,  is  a 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Gentlemen, 
you  must  retire  from  all  these  posts  at  once,  for 
you  are  thoroughly  unfit  to  occupy  them  or  to 
mingle  with  honest  men.  Henceforth,  the  obscurity 
of  private  life  must  be  your  portion." 

Another  full  minute  of  dreadful  silence  followed. 
Once  more  Mr.  Sterling  broke  the  tension.  "The 
• — the  alternative?"  he  asked,  in  choking  tones. 

Alan  answered  like  an  oracle  of  doom.  "Ex- 
posure, infallibly.  Prosecution,  undoubtedly. 
•Gaol  and  ruin,  I  believe." 

"When  will  you  hand  us  over  those — those 
records  ? ' ' 

"As  soon  as  the  press  inform  me  of  your 
munificence  and  laments  your  resolution  to  sever 
your  connection  with  the  various  public  and  quasi- 
public  offices  which  you  have  graced  so  long!" 

"You  dog!"  cried  Mr.  Sterling.  "You  bitter, 
merciless  dog!" 

Mr.  Mea  raised  his  voice.  "May  God  treat  you 
at  the  last  day  as  you  have  treated  us, ' '  he  groaned. 

"Amen!"  said  Alan  solemnly.  "I  fear  justice  as 
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much  as  any  here,  and  that  is  why  I  have  mingled 
mercy  with  the  penalties  I  have  assigned  to  you. 
Tarn!" 

"Sor." 

"Give  me  the  pistol." 

"Here  it  is,  sor. " 

"Thanks.  Now,  show  these  gentlemen  to  their 
cars.  Nay,  the  other  way,  my  friends.  You'll  find 
them  on  the  road.  Farewell  to  you ! ' ' 

Alan  uncocked  the  pistol  and  pufc  it  in  his  belt. 
He  was  alone  with  Mr.  Starke.  "To-night,"  said 
Alan  quietly,  "you  will  sleep  well,  Mr.  Starke. 
You  see  that  glass,"  he  pointed  to  a  whatnot  in  a 
neighbouring  corner. 

Slowly  the  mine  manager  turned.  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  see  it." 

"Arise,"  said  Alan.  "It  is  yours.  Go  over  to 
it.  Take  it.  Now  turn  round  please,  so.  Drink !" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Drink!" 

"It's  poison?" 

Alan  flashed  forth  his  pistol.     "Drink!"  he  said. 

Mr.  Starke  drained  the  tumbler,  then  staggered 
weakly  to  a  chair.  "Murderer!"  he  moaned. 

' '  Fool ! ' '  sneered  Alan.  "  It  is  merely  a  sleeping 
draught  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  putting  a  gag  in 
your  mouth  and  cords  about  your  limbs.  Now 
listen  to  me.  "When  you  awake  to-morrow  I  shall 
be  gone.  Take  a  spade  and  go  to  a  spot  in  the 
lower  yard  yonder  where  you  will  see  a  cross. 
There  dig,  and  you  will  find  the  remnants  of  your 
safe.  In  the  safe  you  will  find  your  notes  and 
money. ' ' 

"Does  Tarn  know  of  this?" 
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"No." 

' '  You  will  not  tell  him,  will  you  ? ' '  entreated  Mr. 
Starke. 

Alan  shook  his  head  with  a  movement  of  disgust. 

"And  afterwards?" 

"Afterwards,"  mused  Alan.  "Why,  what  you 
will,  provided  that  you  leave  this  State  at  once.  I 
must  not  forget  you  were  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  owed  you  an  example.  I  permit  you 
three  days  to  quit  Victoria,  but  if  in  the  meantime 
you  hurt  the  mine  or  do  any  other  villainy,  I  give 
you  my  word  the  police  shall  have  your  papers, 
every  one." 

"You  let  Jeallie  off  scot-free,"  wailed  Mr. 
Starke. 

"To-night.  He  shall  feel  my  hand  to-morrow. 
For  the  present  I  need  him  where  he  is." 

"Promise  me  you'll  not  let  him " 

But  Mr.  Starke  never  completed  his  mean  and 
miserable  prayer,  for  at  that  instant  Tarn  returned 
noisily  announcing,  "They've  all  gone,  Governor. 
What's  the  next  move?" 

"This  man  to  bed,"  said  Alan. 

They  took  Mr.  Starke  between  them  and  led  him 
to  his  room.  Already,  the  follow  was  half  asleep, 
and  mumbling  yawning  incoherencies.  He  was 
snoring  when  they  locked  the  door. 

"And  now?"  said  Tarn. 

Alan  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  Tarn's 
shoulder.  "My  dear  lad,"  he  said,  "there  only  re- 
mains the  last  move,  and  I  want  you  to  arrange 
all  the  preliminary  details  by  yourself.  You  can 
— but  will  you?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  cried  Tarn,  "and  glad  of  the 
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chance  to  save  ye  a  bit  of  trouble,  mate.  Sure,  it's 
dead  tired  ye  look,  and  as  for  me,  be  the  powers, 
ain't  I  just  as  fresh  as  paint?" 

"It's  not  that,"  sighed  Alan.  "Out  in  the  dark 
there  is  a  lady,  Tarn.  The  lady  I  love.  She  is 
Mr.  Sterling's  daughter.  She  has  seen  and  heard 
all  that  has  happened  here  to-night.  Conceive  her 
anguish  if  you  can !  She 's  pearl  white,  laddie ;  her 
hands  are  like  the  frost  on  fresh  spring  grass,  but 
they  're  not  whiter  than  her  soul ! ' ' 

"Man,  Alan,"  said  Tain,  "you're  tremblin'  like 
a  leaf.  Ay,  but  this  is  waesome,  mate.  Won't  you 
let  me  fetch  her  in?  The  mother  will  be  home 
directly. ' ' 

"No,  lad;  go  and  do  what  must  be  done.  You 
know  my  plans  as  well  as  I.  Do  your  best  with 
them,  and  I  '11  be  ready  when  you  call. ' ' 

"It's  as  you  will,  mate,"  muttered  Tarn,  "but 
I  wish  the  lady  had  not  come."  Saying  which  he 
strode  off  through  the  back  door,  leaving  Alan  to 
his  fate. 

Alan  moved  like  a  spent  man  to  the  window  and 
leaned  wearily  against  the  casement.  "Won't  you 
speak  to  me?"  he  whispered  to  the  night. 

Freda  stepped  into  the  lamp-lit  glare  and  faced 
him  with  a  cruel  smile.  "My  soul  is  not  white," 
she  cried;  "it  is  red  with  shame,  and  black  with 
hate.  It  was  my  flesh  and  blood — my  father — that 
you  used  so  horribly.  I  could  almost  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  kill  you,  Alan  Brandon.  Who  gave 
you  the  right  to  play  the  part  of  Providence  on 
earth  and  measure  out  your  scornful  punishment." 

Alan  shaded  his  eyes.  "Sin,"  he  answered,  in 
a  toneless  voice.  "If  you'd  not  been  here  to-night, 
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my  dear,  the  sin  would  have  been  equally  distri- 
buted. I  had  intended  to  enrich  myself.  Your 
presence  compelled  me  to  enrich  the  poor. ' ' 

The  girl  started  as  though  she  had  been  struck. 
"I'll  not  believe  it,"  she  panted;  "it  is  false.  You 
— you — are  lying  to  me.  Take  away  your  hand 
that  I  may  see  your  eyes.  Now  lie  to  me  again  if 
you  dare — if  you  can." 

"Freda,"  said  Alan  slowly,  "I  am  the  saddest 
failure  living.  There's  no  crima  I'd  not  commit 
to  win  you,  yet  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  eyes  and 
lie." 

It  was  just  as  though  his  words  had  wrought  a 
miracle.  A  softness  that  very  nearly  merits  des- 
cription by  the  word,  divine,  mantled  suddenly 
over  Freda's  face,  smoothing  out  the  lines  of  pain, 
suffusing  the  pallid  skin  with  blushes  and  instilling 
in  the  fierce  eyes  a  liquid,  melting,  loveliness. 
"Ah!  but  now  I  know  you,"  she  said  tenderly. 
"Wicked  creature  that  I  am,  I  dared  to  doubt. 
Oh,  Alan,  are  you  sure  it  is  not  pity  that  you  feel 
for  me?  You  are  so  good,  so  magnanimous,  so 
great.  How  can  such  a  man  as  you  want  such  a 
girl  as  I?" 

"Freda!"  cried  Alan,  gazing  at  the  distracting 
apparition  like  a  man  adream.  "Is  it  fooling  me 
you  are?  You  couldn't  stoop  to  take  a  mean  re- 
venge like  that.  I'll  not  believe  it.  My  heart! 
your  eyes  are  loving  me.  You  can't,  you  can't!" 

"I  wish  I  could  not,  while  I  wish  I  could.  I've 
always  double  wishes  like  that  about  you,  Alan, 
yes,  from  the  very  first  night.  But  now  I  know 
I  can.  How  you  tremble,  Alan,  dear.  Did  you 
want  me  so  very  badly,  then?" 
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Alan  took  her  outstretched  hands  and  slowly 
drew  them  to  his  side.  Slowly,  slowly,  her  face 
approached  his  as  he  leaned  to  her.  Always  her 
eyes  looked  sweetly  into  his.  He  felt  her  breath 
beat  soft  and  quick  upon  his  mouth,  and  then,  with 
a  queer  half-stifled  little  cry,  their  lips  en- 
countered. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE  LAST  TRICK. 

ALAN  told  Freda  nothing  of  his  final  task.  It 
might  not  succeed,  and  he  feared  a  little 
that  she  might  seek  to  dissuade  him.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  retired  for  the  night  under  Mrs. 
0 'Neil's  charge  that  he  deemed  to  have  another 
business  in  life  than  play  the  lover.  When  she 
had  disappeared,  however,  he  became  another  man. 
All  that  day  he  had  been  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
abstract  justice,  with  no  vital  interests  of  his  own 
to  serve.  It  had  not  been  difficult  to  captain  such 
a  conflict  and  remain  dispassionate.  It  was  another 
matter  now.  The  personal  equation  intervened 
and  stirred  him  to  his  depths.  He  might  gamble 
with  a  pack  of  scoundrels  for  the  poor  and  survey 
the  cards  composedly,  but  there  was  left  for  him 
to  cast  lots  for  his  sweetheart's  future  with  one 
rascal  nearer  home,  and  Alan  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  approach  that  game  judicially.  He  reached 
the  cavern  in  a  mood  of  cold  and  cynical  aloofness, 
having  fought  and  gained  a  battle  on  the  little 
journey  that  had  left  him  bankrupt  of  emotions. 
He  would  wield  his  bludgeon  like  an  ogre,  bluff  and 
bluster  like  a  bully,  but  he  cherished  no  illusions. 
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His  weapons  were  made  of  painted  wood,  and  Jack 
had  but  to  resist  him  and  defy  him  and  the  victory 
would  not  be  to  Alan.  The  issue  depended  solely 
on  Jack.  Could  he  be  deceived?  Was  he  a 
coward?  Might  he  be  conquered  by  a  stage  scene, 
an  unloaded  pistol  and  a  strident  larynx?  The 
problem  would  very  soon  be  solved.  Tarn  had  done 
his  work  very  well  indeed.  Jack  Brandon  was 
lying  at  full  length  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
tunnel  immediately  beneath  a  great  jagged  mass  of 
diorite,  his  hands  and  feet  pinned  to  the  earth  with 
cords  attached  to  stakes.  When  Alan  arrived  Tarn 
was  busily  engaged  drilling  a  hole  into  the  super- 
incumbent boulder.  Alan  saw  at  a  glance  that  his 
brother  was  awake.  He  had  partially  slept  off  the 
effects  of  the  drug,  and  he  had  been  further  assisted 
into  consciousness  with  a  douche  of  ice-cold  water. 
His  head  and  all  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was 
drenched.  When  he  perceived  Alan  he  rolled  his 
eyes  and  moaned.  Alan  seemed  not  to  notice  him 
at  all.  "How  goes  the  drilling,  Tarn?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Finished,"  answered  Tarn,  putting  down  his 
•drill  and  mallet,  as  he  spoke.  "I'm  in  six  inches, 
right  on  the  angle  of  the  cleavage.  That  ought  to 
do,  eh?" 

"Yes,  that  will  do.  We  don't  want  to  blow  up 
the  whole  mountain.  Have  you  got  the  dynamite?" 

"Rather." 

"Then  put  in  the  cartridge  and  fix  the  fuse  at 
once.  No  need  to  waste  time.  It's  after  midnight 
already. ' ' 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?"  asked 
Jack,  in  a  series  of  hoarse  and  painful  gasps.  Alan 
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dropped  on  one  knee  beside  the  speaker.  "Hand 
me  that  lanthorn,  Tarn,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want 
to  miss  one  second  of  my  most  dear,  my  most 
precious  brother's  last  moments  on  earth." 

Tana  handed  over  the  lamp  and  Alan  placed  it  so 
that  his  own  face  should  be  illumined.  "Dear  old 
Jack,"  he  answered.  "Dear  old  fellow.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  whoever  says  it  is  not.  I've 
quite  a  little  story  to  tell  you,  Jack.  You  see  that 
big  rock  overhead.  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  see  it. 
Bless  it,  Jack!  Within  five  minutes  that  rock  is 
going  to  fall  on  you  and  grind  you  into  pulp. 
When  you  are  dead,  quite  dead,  Jack,  Tarn  O'Neil 
and  I  are  going  to  dig  out  your  remains  and  remove 
the  cords  from  your  wrists  and  ankles.  Then 
we'll  carry  your  remains  up  into  the  world,  and, 
shedding  tears  of  anguish,  we  shall  tell  the  world 
how  you  came  by  your  tragic  end,  how,  while  pros- 
pecting for  gold,  for  gold,  Jack,  nice,  red  gold,  we 
fired  a  shot  (a  technical  phrase,  Jack),  and  you — 
oh,  so  foolishly,  so  lamentably — left  your  post  of 
safety  too  soon  and  were  overwhelmed.  You  were 
so  eager  to  see  the  gold,  Jack,  so  pitifully  eager, 
poor,  poor  boy.  It  almost  makes  me  weep  to  think 
of  you  cut  off  so  early — a  life  so  full  of  promise, 
too,  so  young,  so  popular,  so  rich.  Ah!  but  we'll 
do  it  so  well  that  all  the  world  will  be  our 
sympathisers.  Then,  Jack,  when  we  have  buried 
you  and  put  a  tombstone  on  your  grave,  Tarn  and 
I  will  go  to  Melbourne  and  administer  the  estate 
you  will  leave  behind  you.  I  am  your  brother, 
Jack,  your  heir.  There  is  Marjorie,  of  course,  but 
we  know  her  too  well  to  suppose  she  will  claim  a 
share.  She  has,  already,  half  her  father's  fortune, 
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and  she  will  be  only  too  glad  for  me  to  take  the 
other  half.  No,  no,  Jack.  Don't  interrupt  me.  I 
know  what  you  would  say.  You'd  tell  me  you  have 
made  a  will  leaving  your  ill-got  money  to  other 
people,  and  that  I'll  gain  nothing  by  destroying 
you  to-night.  You  are  such  a  clever  fellow,  Jack. 
But  I  won't  believe  you.  I'll  take  my  chances  of 
you  having  made  a  will.  And  even  if  you  have 
and  I  gain  nothing,  not  a  cent,  I  shan't  be  incon- 
solable. Marjorie  will  always  let  me  have  all  I 
want,  and  if  ever  I  feel  unhappy  I  '11  only  need  to  re- 
call this  happy  moment  to  be  cheered.  Ah !  you 
dog!  I've  got  you  where  I  want  you  now.  You 
fooled  me  over  that  mining  game,  cheated  me  and 
tricked  me  to  the  limit;  not  satisfied  with  that  you 
burnt  my  father's  last  will  that  left  me  a  full  share 
in  the  estate,  and  raked  up  the  old  will,  which  he 
made  in  his  anger  against  me,  on  your  account.  But 
your  time  has  come.  It's  my  turn  now,  and  this  is 
my  revenge!" 

"Alan,  Alan,"  whispered  Jack,  "don't  kill  me. 
Spare  me.  I'll  make  restitution.  I'l — I'll " 

"Haven't  you  got  that  cartridge  ready  yet, 
Tarn?"  thundered  Alan. 

"One  second,  matey,"  grumbled  Tarn.  "I'm 
hurrying  all  I  know.  One's  got  to  be  careful  with 
these  fuses." 

Jack  wildly  rolled  his  eyes  around  him.  "You 
can't  mean  to  murder  me,"  he  groaned. 

"Speak  on,"  sneered  Alan.  "Your  voice  is 
music.  You've  still  fully  three  minutes  to  live. 
Plead  to  me  prettily,  my  man,  and  I  may  spare 
you." 

"I  don't  think!"  guffawed  Tarn. 
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Alan  laughed  horribly.  "Look  at  his  face,  Tarn," 
he  said.  "He's  sweating  the  salt  of  fear.  He's 
sorry  now  for  all  his  villainy.  The  devil  is  sick, 
dreadfully  sick.  He'd  be  a  saint — in  promises." 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,"  wailed 
Jack.  "Alan,  Alan,  the  same  mother  bore  us  both." 

"Hound  that  you  are,  don't  name  a  woman 
here!  You  disinherited  your  mother's  other  son, 
you  whining  thief.  You  burned  my  father's  will." 

"I  did  not  burn  it.  Spare  me,  and  I'll  give 
it  to  you.  It  is  safe  and  sound." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"It  is  in  my—  Spare  me,  swear  to  spare  me, 
and  I'll  tell  you  where  it  is.  I  never  meant  to 
rob  you,  Alan.  I  only  threatened.  I  haven't 
proved  the  early  will.  The  latest  is  safe  and  sound, 
and  I  never  really  meant  to  prove  any  other." 

"Liar!" 

"As  God  is  my  judge,  I  speak  the  truth." 

"Where  is  it,  then?" 

"Swear  to  spare  me,  and  I'll  put  it  in  your 
hands." 

"And  me  in  gaol.  No  thanks!  I've  trusted  you 
for  the  last  time.  Are  you  ready,  Tarn?" 

"It — it  is  in  my  p — p — pocket  book,"  stammered 
Jack,  in  tones  of  agony.  "Don't  kill  me.  Don't 
be  a  murderer,  Alan.  I  brought  it  with  me,  intend- 
ing to  show  you  I  wasn't  such — such  a  bad  fellow 
after  all — I — I — when  you  forgave — me — when 
you  shook  hands  with  me — I — I — relented — I  re- 
pented! Alan,  Alan,  don't  kill  me!  So  help  me, 
God!  I  wanted  to  be  real  friends  with  you  again. 
Look  in  my  pocket  book — my  breast  pocket — for 
yourself.  I — I — was  going  to  tell  you  that  I'd 
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found  it  in  a  book.  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  believe  me, 
Alan." 

Alan  leaned  over  the  prostrate  rascal  and  took 
out  the  contents  of  the  pocket  he  had  indicated. 
They  consisted  of  a  large  Russia  leather  case  and 
several  letters.  The  letters  he  tossed  aside.  The 
book  he  opened.  Within  its  folds  reposed  a  fool- 
scap envelope  nearly  covered  with  seals.  Tearing 
off  the  cover,  a  single  sheet  of  creased  paper  was 
exposed  to  view.  Alan  unfolded  the  document, 
and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  It  contained  no  more 
than  half  a  page  of  writing  in  Matthew  Brandon's 
hand,  with  the  signatures  of  two  witnesses 
appended.  It  was  indeed  the  old  gentleman's  last 
will  and  testament,  for  it  had  been  penned  and  was 
dated  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  In  a  few 
simple  words  it  bequeathed  all  that  he  died 
possessed  of  in  equal  shares  to  his  three  children — 
Alan,  John,  and  Marjorie. 

Alan  put  the  paper  in  his  pouch  and  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  to  Tarn.  Tarn  clasped  it  in  a 
grip  of  iron.  "It's  all  right,  matey,  then?"  he 
cried  delightedly. 

"Ay,"  said  Alan,  "our  troubles  are  over,  laddie, 
and  our  work  is  almost  done.  Untie  this  fellow, 
Tarn,  and  set  him  free.  I'm  going  to  the  house. 
The  lady  must  know  of  this  before  she  sleeps. ' ' 

"Alan,  Alan,"  whispered  Jack,  "I've  done  you 
justice.  Won't  you — won't  you  speak  to  me?" 

Alan  gave  him  a  look  of  sadness,  blent  with  scorn. 
He  had  done  with  Jack  for  ever,  and  not  a  word 
remained  to  speak. 

Freda  had  composed  herself  to  slumber,  but  she 
did  not  complain  to  be  aroused  when  assured  it  was 
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her  lover's  voice  that  called  her  to  the  window 
tinder  which  he  stood. 

''Jack,  too,"  she  sighed,  when  his  tale  was  told. 

"Too,"  echoed  Alan;  "what  are  you  thinking, 
dear?" 

Freda  put  her  hand  down  through  the  darkness 
and  touched  him  softly  on  the  forehead,  but  Alan 
seized  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "Won't  you  tell 
me,  dear?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  thinking,"  answered  Freda,  "how  very 
pitiful  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  rogue,  and  not  to  have 
the  resolution  proper  to  the  part.  Alan,  dearest, 
tell  me,  you  are  brave,  I  know,  but  tell  me,  would 
you  be  afraid  to  die?" 

Alan  kissed  the  little  hand  and  smiled.  "It  is 
two  hours  since  I  held  you  in  my  arms,"  he  said; 
"for  all  that  while  I  have  been  afraid,  afraid  of 
every  power  in  life  and  death  that  could  hinder  me 
from  tasting  that  happiness  again.  Will  you  marry 
me  soon,  sweetheart?  You  almost  promised  me, 
two  hours  ago." 

"Would  it  really  and  truly  make  you  happy, 
Alan?  Ah,  but  I  insult  you  by  the  question. 
Listen!  Here  is  my  answer.  I  love  you.  Your 
wishes  are  my  wishes.  I  belong  to  you." 

"And  that  means — 'yes?'  " 

"And  that  means — 'yes.'  " 


THE  END. 
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